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Thcosophical  Society  showing  wliat  fh  /f  ^.        "'"™''""''   "^  '^^ 
c'omplish  and  how  far  iroff".  '''*^   "'   ^'"^'"g  ^   ac" 

i«  domed  to  a  dis  1  Sn!^^^^^^    ""T""  "f  ""^"■«-  ^  -*'- 

no  definite  creed  or  system  of  nh  .  ^^  f'^J*"^^'  «««'^ty  "^  ^"'oA  ha, 

*ho„,h  it  is  hopedVatTcrrrfirr  oS  n  ^'t^- 

denial,  as  the  case  mav  h.        .   T      -''""''''''  '''  "P  f'''"  P^oof  or 
f »"ought.     That  there  is  some  hZl  1 '    ,        f  f  transcendental 

lWnga.1  systems  of  religionTndThirsXan^t^^^^^^^       ""'^'- 
systems  are  but  varied  •i.tipmnr.  .f  ■  **'^®   various 

the  same  problem  and  i^  sowf  T"-'"^  ''^  '^™^  ">'  °"«  -<» 
-d  the  universe.  The  ob  tTthe  S  "T"  "'  '^^^'"^  ''  -- 
out  this  basal  germ  of  ZT\f-  f"f ^  '  ''^^''""''''^^  >«  *<>  And 
and  its  practicflbrLro  ';;;''"  T^  ^''""'  '^"  appearances- 
of  this  search  it  is  hord%h:;"^^^^^^^^  As  the   outcome 

and  standard  of  condd/^MnX  I'''  ^ -overed  a  true  guide 
order  of  nature  a  law  o  ind  ,  ,  u  '^"''"'"  °"  '^"^  "^^^^^ary 
with  every  other  law    '.^"^^^  P«rf««=*   harmony 

afford  at  iL  a  p  alti^Lrd^;^^^^^^  t  '''"T  °'  ''^^"S^'  ^^at  wi  J 
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pa^"X^S\t::Xtrwifir2l^"  "T  -  ^^^ 
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inthetime^ono:re1lTro;;::^ttmb:f^   T'   T'-' 
of  the  Theosophist  and  will  be  ^eM^e^    k     "".^   '"   *^^  P^ 

^-  by  the  learned  author  M^  ?  We^a'ltlf Tlldl " 
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PREFACE. 


As  regards  the  philosophy,  although  not   completed,    it   may   be 
stated  in  broad  ouUi      {„  tj,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^ 

The  Idyll  of  the  White  Lotus."  :_ 

"  There  arp  three  truths  which  are  absolute,  and  which  cannot  be 
lost,  but  yet  may  remain  silent  for  lack  of  speech 

"  The  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  its  future  is  the  future  of  » 
thing  whose  growth  and  splendour  has  no  limit 

"The  principle  which  gives  life  dwells  in  U.S,' and  without  us,  is 
undying  and  eternally  beneficent,  is  not  hcaid  or  seen,  or  s^elt 
but  IS  perceived  by  the  man  who  desires  perception 

"  Each  man  is  his  own  absolute  law-giver,  the  dispen.ser  of  glory  or 
gloom  to  himself;  the  decreer  of  his  life,  his  reward,  his  puni.:hment. 
tb.  I  7  ''•"".'^J^vhieh  are  as  great  as  is  life  itself,  are  as  simple  as 
the  simplest  mind  of  man.     Feed  the  hungry  with  them  " 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  philosopliy  may  read 
Mr.  Sinnett's  book,  "The  Occult  World"  and  /L..,V  7.^2; 
Utter  being  ably  summarized    in  Mrs.  Sinnett's    "  The  Pur.wse  of 

Col.  H.  S.  Oleott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  ;  the  .eve,, 
volumes   of   tho  17.eosopMst,    partly   embodied    in    "Five    ve.rs   o 
Theosophy  "  ;  "  The  Idyll  of  the  AVhite  Lotus  "  and  "L tht  on   ,1 

Path "  both  by   M.  C.  ;   "  Ma-ic  "  br  V    H    .  °  r!  " 

c^t     TT-  .        r,  .  '      •'"''o'c      oy   t .    Hartmann ;   "  Paradoxps 

of  the  Highest  Sciences"  by  Eliphos  Levi ;  "  The  Mysteries  of  AlaS  " 

5k     IT:  ""P"''^""  ''^^  '^'^  ^-'^^  «f  ^-  Levi ;  "  PanS  , 
V  ..  i  TT  '  "  "''"'"''"'y  "  '^  '-'«-  ">■  Bab^  Norendra 

'^TlSr  otS?^   ""^  '^  -  -^'^-  -  -  -ater  Zl, 
But  above  all  the  earnest  student   should   study   his   own  sacrc<l 
bcnptures  and  by  concentrated  meditation  endeavour  to  wrest  from  ' 
»hem  the  gems  of  wisdom  they  enshrine,   and  at   all  times  he  must 
.tnvc  to    recognize  the  guidance  of  the  divine  light  in  his  own   in- 
most  being  and  by  purifying  his  soul  learn  to  rise   above  the  influ 
%ice  of  merely  selfish  woildly  interest  to  a  union  with  the  Supreme 
*en  knowledge  takes  the  place  of  faith,  and  certainty  replaces  hvpo- 
fcis,  when  doubts  arc  resolved  in  realization  and  the  fierce  warfare 
Fmst  the  lower  animal  nature  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  confidence 
"ictory. 
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PREFACE. 


As  regards  the  philosophy,  although  not  completed,  it  may  be 
ta  ed  m  broad  outline  in  the  terms  of  the  following  quotation  from 
The  Idyll  of  the  White  Lotus." :— 

"  There  are  three  truths  which  are  absolute,  and  which  cannot  be 
lost,  but  yet  may  remain  silent  for  lack  of  speech 

"The  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  its  future  is   the  future  of  » 
1  thing  whose  growth  and  splendour  has  no  limit 

"The  principle  which  gives  life  dwells  in  us, 'and  without  us,  is 
undymg  and  eternally  beneficent,  is  not  hea.d  or  ecen.  or  s^elt 
but  IS  perceived  by  the  man  who  desires  perception 

"  Each  man  is  his  own  absolute  law-giver,  the  dispenser  of  glory  or 
gloom  to  bmself ;  the  decreer  of  his  life,  his  reward,  his  puniLent. 

th.  .       r  ^'"^^Y'       '""■'  ''^  «'■"'''  ^'  ■'  "f''  '^^'^'f'  •'^■•e  as  simple  as 
the  simplest  mind  of  man.     Feed  the  hungry  with  them  " 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  philosophy  may  rcaxl 
Mr  Sinnett's  books,  "The  Occult  World"  and  IJ^ot^ncBlmLZ 
atter  being  ably  summarized    in  Mrs.  Sinnett's    "  The  Purpo  e  of 

Col.  H.  S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society ;  the  sevei. 
volumes   of  the  rW;,^,-.^    partly   embodied   in   "Fiv'e   ye.r  o 
Theosophy  "  ;  "  The  Idyll  of  the  Vv'hite  Lotus  "  and  "  L  It  on    f . 
''.f'^.f  \   ''■  C-;   "Magic"  by  F.   Hartmann     "  R.!  ': 
o  the  Highest  Sciences"  by  Eliphos  Levi ;  "  The  Mysteries  of  M  "c  » 
by  A^E.  Waite,  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  E.  Levi ;  "  Pa^:  el 

Nath  Sen  ;  and  lastly  that  mine  of  occult  learning  '■  Isis  Unveiled  " 

But  above  all  the  earnest  student  should  study  his  own  sacred 
Scriptures  and  by  concentrated  meditation  endeavour  to  wrest  fZ  ' 
them  the  gems  of  wisdom  they  enshrine,  and  at  all  times  he  must 
.trive  to  recognize  the  guidance  of  the  divine  light  in  his  own  in- 
most being  and  by  purifying  his  soul  learn  to  rise  above  the  infiu 
^ce  of  merely  selfish  woildly  interest  to  a  union  with  the  Supreme 
■len  knowledge  takes  the  place  of  faith,  and  certainty  replaces  hvpo- 

bis,  when  doubts  are  resolved  in  realization  and  tlie  fierce  warfare 

fmst  the  lower  animal  nature  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  confidence 

Victory. 
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**  What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life  t 

Discharge  aright 
The  simple  dues  with  which  each  day  is  rift ; 

Yea,  with  thy  might. 
Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise 

Life  will  be  fled. 

While  he  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  cries, 

Shall  live  though  dead.". . 

Schiller. 

Men  are  born,  live  out  tlieir  brief  life  and  die  ;  nations  rise, 
reach  a  certain  height  and  fall  ;  civilizations  are  built  up, 
shaped  and  polished  only  to  decay  each  in  turn  and  be  succeeded 
by  new  systems  evolved  by  new  races  of  men.  In  the  now  all- 
powerful  civilization  of  Europe,  hastening  so  rapidly  to  its 
Zenith,  there  is  one  element  lacking  that  held  a  foremost  place  in 
the  mightier  systems  now  all  but  forgotten.  That  element  is  the 
part  played  by  man's  higher  nature  in  evolutionary  development, 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  soul. 

The  whole  aim  of  Western  civilization  is  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  mankind.  It  is  to  this  end  that  th© 
huge  fires  never  cease  to  burn  by  day  or  night,  for  this  power- 
looms  turn  out  endless  miles  of  woven  cotton,  for  this  the  land 
is  bound  with  a  network  of  iron  rails—  for  this  the  seething 
multitudes  are  struggling  in  the  mad  race  for  wealth. 

No  doubt  we  move  about  from  place  to  place  more  quickly 
than  our  fathers  did.  No  doubt  we  enjoy  comforts  of  vvhich 
they  never  dreamt.     But  the  price  we  pay  for  these  things   is  a 
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heavy  one.  Daily  harder  grows  the  struggle  for  bare  existence, 
vrhon  the  weak  go  to  the  wall,  when  the  man  Tvho  pauses  to 
take  breath  is  trampled  under  toot,  when  the  man  who  presses 
on  beconies  a  slave  under  a  system  that  turns  the  world  into  si 
vast  machine  in  which  human  beings  perform  the  function  of 
cogs  on  great  wheels-fa  tally  pushed  onward,  resting  only  when 
life  ends.  The  philosophy  that  corresponds  to  such  a  civilization 
is  one  of  negation-cold  and  heartless  modern  materialism. 

But  men  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  something 
wanting  in  this  state  of  things.  They  feel  an  unsatisfied  void 
within,  an  unconfesscd  conviction  that  there  is  somehow  a 
world  that  we  cannot  see  but  Aviiich  is  vet  a  very  real  world. 
A  bitter  crv  is  beo;innin<r  to  be  heard  ;  ^^  vou  have  taken  awav 
our  gods  and  given  us  nothing  in  their  place ;  "  and  so  it  is  that 
the  abodes  of  the  spirit-mediums  are  thronged  with  eager 
inquirers,  the  favorite  romance  is  one  that  touches  on  the  realms 
of  the  mysterious  and  unseen  and  indeed  there  are  signs  on  all 
sidoe  of  a  reaction  against  the  doctrines  and  ways  of  the 
iron  age. 

In  this  reaction  against  tlie  tendency  to  deny  all  semblance  of 
truth  or  reason  to  ancient  creeds  and  philosophies,  and  in  this 
attempt  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  for  those  wlio  feel  the  irr- 
stability  of  the  foundations  of  modern  civilization  and  its  atten- 
dant schools  of  thought,  the  Theosophietal  society  takes  a  pro- 
minent part. 

Starting  with  the  firn^  convicton  that  the  great  questions  of 
what  man  is^  whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  goes  on  after  all 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
any  man,  it  invites  all  who  are  intersted  in  this  enquiry 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  to  join  their  energies  in  a  great 
XJniversal    Brotherhood   for    the     discQV.M-y    of  truth    and    the 
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Spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  To  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  aims  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  work  it  is  doing 
is  the  object  of  this  compilation  of  extracts  from  Theosophical 
works. 

The  existence  of  Paramatma  is  a  fundamental  truth  ;  and  the 
Fense  of  a  Deity  is  innate  and  perfectly  natural  to  man.  **  Law- 
givers and  statesmen,  and  above  all  moralists  and  philosophers," 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  may  plainly  discover,  in  all  useful 
and  beautiful  variety  of  governments  and  institutions  and  under 
all  the  fantastic  multitudes  of  usages  and  rites  which  have 
prevailed  among  men,  the  same  fundamental  comprehensive 
truths,  and  the  same  master  principles  which  are  the  guardians 
of  human  society,  recognised  and  revered,  with  few  slight 
exceptions,  by  every  nation  on  earth.'* 

So  we  find  that  Theism,  Deism,  Monotheism,  and  Polytheism > 
as  well  as  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Christianity, 
Mahomedanism,  Zoroastrism  and  every  other  known  religion, 
do  all  recognise  the  prime  fact  that  there  is  a  Great  Principle, 
whom  ( or  which )  we  call  Paramatma,  however  much  those 
svstems  mav  conflict  with  each  other  in  their  conception  of  that 
principle,  with  reference  to  Its  Unity,  Personality,  Attributes 
and  Moral  Perfections,  Even  the  Materialist  finds  in  Matter 
^' the  Promise  and  Potency  of  all  terrestial  life,"  and  the  Spiritu- 
alist discovers  in  spirit  the  source  of  all  energy  and  of  matter  as 
Avell.  As  for  the  Agnostic,  he  says  that  he  does  not  know  what 
others  mean  bv  God,  but  he  does  not  declare  that  there  is  no 
God.  To  be  thoroughly  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  God,  one  has 
onlv  to  look  around  on  any  definite  space,  and  point  to  the  ves- 
tiges  that  are  given  of  His  power  and  His  presence  there.  But 
to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  God,  we  must  explore  the  wholo 
expanse  of  infinity,    and   ascertain    l)y   observation   that  such 
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vestiges  are  to  be  found  nowhere  ;  and  what  'ages  and  what 
lights  are  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  !  Thii 
intelligence  involves  the  very  attribute  of  Divinity,  while  a  God 
is  denied  ;  for  unless  Man  is  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient  he 
cannot  know^  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  manifestations  of 
a  Deity,  by  which  even  he  would  be  overpowered.  Thus,  unless 
man  knows  all  things,  that  is,  unless  he  himself  is  a  deity,  he 
cannot  know  that  God,  whose  existence  he  denies,  does  not  exist. 
Thus,  we  may  safely  hold  that  the  existence  of  one  Great 
Author  of  the  Universe,  by  whatever  name  called,  and  with 
whatever  attributes  endowed,  has  been  recognised  by  mankind 
with  more  or  less  variations  and  qualifications.  But  a  belief 
to  this  limited  extent  is  hardly  sufficient  to  serve  all  our  pur- 
poses. We  should  have  a  clear  knowledge,  that  is  as  clear 
knowledge  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  attain,  as  to  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  His  relation  to  the 
material  Universe,  and  to  man  in  particular  ;  besides  also  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  soul,  its  immateriality  and  immortality  ;  its 
functions,  transmigrations  and  final  goal  ;  and  lastly,  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  for  approaching  that  goal  in  all  spiritual  purity 
and  faith.  And  yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  on  these  very  points 
there  has  been  an  extreme  diversity  of  views  among  mankind. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  all  these  divers  systems  could  be 
true  in  every  respect  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
ehould  know  which  one  of  them  is  true  and  wholly  true  ;  for 
truth  has  no  degrees.  Moreover,  as  God  is  one.  Religion  must 
necssarily  be  one  likewise.  Conflicting  sentiments  in  regard 
to  this  all-important  subject  tend  not  only  to  prejudice  the  spiri- 
tual advantage  which  mankind  are  naturally  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing, hut  also  to  interfere  ivith  their  loordly  comfort,  by  dividing 
them   into  so  many  factions,  [and  engendering  a  hostile  spirit   to- 
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ivards  each  other.  It  would  he  a  happy  event  if  all  the  several 
forms  of  religion  could  coalesce  into  one  common  faith,  adopting 
one  form  of  worship,  and  following  one  common  end! 

But  how  is  this  grand  object  to  be  achieved  ?  How  can  w© 
form  one  cosmopolitan  Religion  ?  is  a  question  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  thoughtful  man. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  best  w^ay  by  which 
we  could  secure  this  most  desirable  purpose,  is  that  mankind 
should  all  combine  together,  with  a  hearty  good-will  for  the 
investigation  and  discussion  of  this  question,  starting  from  a 
stand-point,  w^hich  is  common  to  all  ;  selecting  at  first,  only 
such  subjects  for  discussion  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  any 
section  of  the  people  ;  and  gradually  rising  to  the  settlement  of 
the  conflicting  and  complicated  points,  until  at  length  w^e  arrive 
at  definite  conclusions  una  voce  in  all  matters  essential  for  the 
spiritual  w^ants  of  man. 

Thus  then  the  first  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  find  some 
starting  point  from  which  to  commence  our  studies  and  investi- 
gations. All  religionists,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  have 
an  equal  right  to  have  the  essential  features  of  their  beliefs  laid 
before  the  tribunal  of  an  impartial  world  ;  but  the  real  difficulty 
is  to  select  one  of  them  to  form  a  broad  platform  on  which  all 
can  meet,  without  prejudice  or  offence,  and  discuss  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  great  point.  The  difficulty  is 
magnified  manifold  when  we  remember  that  each  orthodox 
religion,  so  far  from  being  uniform,  is  divided  into  numerous 
systems,  each  of  which  has  in  its  turn  its  own  subdivisions  in 
the  shape  of  sects  and  creeds,  widely  differing  from  one  another  ; 
and  the  case  is  not  different  with  heterodoxy.  The  world  is  full 
of  numerous  heretical  systems,  each  having  a  basis  opposed  to 
others.    And  even  the  materialists  and  scientists,  who  are  not 
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tied  down  to  any  revelation  or  tradition,  but  are  proiio  to  rely- 
on  Fact  and  Reason,  are,  strange  to  say,  really  diversilied  in 
their  view  of  the  ('osmos  and  its  origin* 

In  this  great  dilemma^  lli^osophj  viits  forward  a  d aim  for  its 
adoption  hy  mankind  as  the  common  basis  from  which  all  can 
start  on  the  great  mission  of  inquirx/.  It  is  the  platform  on  which 
the  professors  of  all  systems^  orthodox  or  heterodox,  materialists 
or  atheists  may  all  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality,  without  in  any 
way  conflicting  ivith  each  other.  Indeed,  Theosophy  seems  to  he 
just  the  sort  of  system  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cosmopolitan 
movement  which  is  noxo  under  contemplation. 
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The  theorems  of  philosophy  are  to  be  enjoyed  as  much  as 
*'  possible,  as  if  they  were  ambrosia  and  nectar.  For  the  jileasurc 
*'  arising  from    them   is    genuine,    incorruptible,  and    divine." — 

Pythagoras, 


According  to  lexicographers,the  term  Theosophia  is  composed 
of  two  Greek  words — Theos  "god/*  and  sophos  "wise."  So  far 
correct.  But  the  explanations  that  follow  are  far  from  giving 
a  clear  idea  of  Theosophy.  Webster  defines  it  most  originally 
as  "  a  supposed  intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits,  and 
consequent  attainment  of  superhuman  knowledge,  by  physical 
processes,  as  by  the  theurgic  operations  of  some  ancient  Plato- 
nists,  or  by  the  chemical  processes  of  the  German  firephiloso- 
phers." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  poor  and  flippant  explanation.  To 
attribute  such  ideas  to  men  like  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus, 
Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  Proclus,-shows  either  intentional  misre- 
presentation, or  Mr,  Webster's  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  and 
motives  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  later  Alexandrian  School. 
To  impute  to  those  whom  their  contemporaries  as  well  as  posteri- 
ty styled  "Theodidaktoi,"  god-taught,  a  purpose  to  develope 
their  psychological,  spiritual  perceptions  by  "  physical  processes," 
is  to  describe  them  as  materialists.  As  to  the  concluding  fling 
at  the   fii-ephilosophers,  it   rebounds   from   them  to   fall   home 
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among  our  most  eminent  modern  men  of  science ;  those  in  whoso 
mouths  the  Rev.  James  Martineau  places  the  following  boast : 
**  matter  is  all  we  want ;  give  us  atoms  alone,  and  we  will  explftin 
the  universe." 

Vaughan  offers  a  far  better,  more  philosophical  definition 
"A  Theosophist '' he  says  "is  one  who  gives  you  a  theory  of 
God  or  the  works  of  God  which  has  not  revelation,  but  an  in- 
spiration of  his  own  for  its  basis. "  In  this  view  every  groat 
thinker  and  philosopher,  especially  every  founder  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, school  of  philosophy  or  sect  is  necessarily  a  Theosophist. 
Hence,  Theosophy  and  Theosophists  huve  existed  ever  since  the 
first  glimmering  of  nascent  thought  made  man  seek  insthictively 
for  the  means  of  expressing  his  own  indcpendant  opinions. 

There  were  Theosophists  before  the  Christian  era  notwith- 
standing that  the  Christian  writers  ascribe  the  development  of 
the  Eclectic  theosophical  system,  to  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century  of  their  Era.  Diogenes  Laertius  traces  Theosophy  to  au 
epoch  antedating  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  names  as 
its  founder  an  Egyptian  Hierophant  called  Pot-Aniun,  the  name 
being  Coptic  and  signifying  a  priest  consecrated  to  Aniun  the 
god  of  wisdom.  But  history  shows  it  revived  by  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School.  He  and  his  dis- 
ciples called  themselves  "Philaletheians"  lovers  of  the  truth; 
while  others  termed  them  the  "Analogists,"  on  account  of  their 
method  of  interpreting  all  sacred  legends,  symbolical  myths  and 
mysteries,  by  a  rule  of  analogy  or  correspondence,  so  that 
events  which  had  occurred  in  the  external  world  were  regarded 
as  expressing  operations  and  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  It 
was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Ammonius  to  reconcile  all  sects, 
peoples  and  nations  under  one  common  fciith  a  belief  in  one 
supreme   Eternal,  Unknown,  and  Unnamed  Power  governing  the 
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Universe  by  immutable  and  eternal  laws.  His  object  was  to  prove 
a  primitive  system  of  Theosophy,  which  at  the  beginning  was  es- 
sentiallv   alike  in  all  countries  ;  to  induce  all   men   to  lay   aside 

* 

their  strifes  and  quarrels,  and  unite  in  purpose  and  thought  as 
the  Children  of  one  common  mother,  to  purify  the  ancient  reli- 
gions, by  degrees  corrupted  and  obscured,  from  all  dross  of 
human  element,  by  uniting  and  expounding  them  upon  pure 
philosophical  principles.  Hence  the  Bhuddistic,  VeJantic  and 
Magian  or  Zoroastrian,  systems  were  taught  in  the  Eclectic 
Theosophical  school  along  with  all  the  philosophies  of  Greece. 
Hence  also,  that  pre-eminently  Buddhistic  and  Indian  feature 
among  the  ancient  Theosophists  of  Alexandria  of  due  reverence 
for  parents  and  aged  persons,  a  fraternal  affection  for  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  a  compassionate  feeling  for  even  the  dumb 
animals.  While  seeking  to  establish  a  system  of  moral  discip- 
line which,  enforced  upon  people  the  duty  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  respective  countries  ;  to  exalt  their  minds  by 
the  research  and  contemplation  of  the  one  Absolute  truth  ;  his 
chief  object  in  order,  as  he  believed,  to  achieve  all  others,  was  to 
extract  from  the  various  religious  teachings,  as  from  a  many, 
chorded  instrument,  one  full  and  harmonious  melody  which 
would  find  response,  in  every  truth  loving  heart. 

Theosophy  is,  then,  the  archaic  Wisdom  Religion,  the  esoteric- 
doctrine  once  known  in  even^j  ancient  Counti^  having  claims 
to  civilization.  This  "  wisdom"  all  the  old  writings  show 
us  as  an  emanation  of  the  divine  principle ;  and  the  clear 
comprehension  of  it  is  typified  in  such  names  as  the  Indian 
Buddh,  the  Babylonian  Nebo,  the  Thoth  of  Memphis,  the 
Hermes  of  Greece  ;  in  the  appellations,  also,  of  some  goddesses 
Metis,  Neitha,  Athena,  the  Gnostic  Sophia,  and  finally — the 
Vedas,  from  the  word  "  to  know."  Under  this  designation,  all 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  the  East  and  West,  the    Hicrophants 
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of  old  Egypt,  the  Rishis  of  Aryavart,  theTlieodidaktoi  of  (jfreece, 
included  all  knowledge  of  things  occult  and  essentially  divine. 
The  Merciivah  of  the  Hel)rew  llabbis,  the  secular  nnd  popular 
series,  were  thus  designated  as  only  the  vehicle,  the  outward 
shell  which  contained  the  higher  esoteric  knowledges.  The 
Magi  of  Zoraster  received  instruction  and  were  initiated  in  the 
caves  and  secret  lodges  of  Bactria ;  the  Eg}^ptian  Grecian  hiero- 
phants  had  their  appc>rrheta,  or  secret  discourses  during  which 
Mysta  became  an  Epopta — a  Seer 

The  central  idea  of  the  Eclectic  Theosophy  was  that  of  a  single 
Supreme  Essence,  Unknown  and  Unknowable — for — '*  How  could 
one  know  the  knower  V  As  enquires  Brihadaranyaka  Upa- 
nishad.  Their  system  was  characterized  by  three  distinct 
features  the  theory  of  the  above-named  Essence ;  the  doccrine  of 
the  human  soul,  an  emanation  from  the  latter,  hence  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  its  theurgy.  It  is  this  last  science  which  has  led 
the  Neo-Platonists  to  be  so  misrepresented  in  our  era  of  materi- 
alistic science.  Theurgy  being  essentially  the  art  of  applying 
the  divine  powers  of  man  to  the  subordination  of  the  blind  forces 
of  nature,  its  votaries  were  fu'st-termed  magicians— a  corruption 
of  the  w^ord  "Magh"  signifying  a  wise,  or  learned  man,  and-deri- 
ded.  Sceptics  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  as  "vvide  of  the 
mark  if  they  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  phonograph  or  a 
telegraph.  The  ridiculed  and  the  "  infidels  ''  of  one  generation 
generally  become  the  wise  men  and  saints  of  the  next. 

As  regards  the  Divine  Essence  and  the  nature  of  the  soid  and 
spirit,  modern  llteosoj^hj/  believes  now  as  ancient  Theosophy 
did.  The  popular  Diu  li  the  Aryan  nations  was  identica 
with  the  lao  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  even  with  the  Jupiter  of  the 
less  learned  and  jihilosophical  among  the  Romans  ;  and  it  was 
just  a:*  identical  with  the  J  alive  of  the    Samaritans,  the  Tin  or 
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"  Tinsco"  of  the  Northmen,  the  Duw  of  the  Britain8,and  the  Zens 
of  the  Thracians.  As  to  the  Absolute  Essence,  the  One  and  All- 
whether  we  accept  the  Greek  Pythagorean,  the  Chaldean  Kaba- 
listic,  or  tlie  Aryan  pliilosophy  in  regard  to  it,  it  will  all  lead  to 

one  and  the  same  result.  The  Primeval  Monad  of  the  Pvtha- 
gorean  system  which  retires  into  darkness  and  is  itself  Dark- 
ness (  for  human  intellect  )  was  made  the  basis  of  all  things  ; 
and  wo  can  find  the  idea  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  philosophical 
systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza.  Therefore,  wiiether  a  Theo- 
sophist  agrees  with  the  Kabala  which,  speaking  of  En-soph  pro- 
pounds the  query  :  '^  Who,  then,  can  comprehend  it,  since  It 
is  form-less,  and  Non-Existent  ? "  Or,  remembering  that 
magnificent  hymn  from  the  Rig-Yeda.  (  Hymn  129th,  Book 
10th,  enquire  ; 

"  Who   knows    from    whence   this   great  Creation  sprang  ? 
Whether  his  will  Created  or  was  mute. 

He  knows  it — or  perchanco  even  lie  know  not^ 

Or,  again,  accepts  the  Vedantic  conception  of  Brahma,  who 
in  the  Upanishads  is  represented  as  "  without  life,  without  mind, 
pure,  unconscious,  for — Brahma  is  "  Absolute  Consciousness." 
Or  even  finally,  siding  with  the  Svabhavikas  of  Nepaul,  main- 
tains that  nothing  exists  but  ''  Svabhavat  (  substance  or  nature  ) 
which  exists  by  itself  without  any  Creator  any  one  of  the  above 
conceptions  can  lead  hid  to  pure  and  ahsolute  Theosophy.  That 
Theosophy  which  prompted  such  men  as  Hegel,  Fichte  and 
Spinoza  to  take  up  the  labors  of  the  old  Grecian  Philoso- 
pher and  speculate  upon  the  one  substance—  The  Deity,  the 
Divine  All  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Wisdom  incomprehen- 
sible, unknown  and  unnamed  by  any  ancient  or  modern 
religious  philosoi^hy,   with  the   exception   of  Christianity  and 
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Mahommedanism.  Every  llieosophist,  then,  holding  to  a  theory 
of  the  Deity  *^  which  has  not  revelation,  hut  an  inspiration  of 
his  own  for  its  basis,  '*  may  accept  any  ofths  above  definitions 
or  belong  to  any  of  these  religions,  and  yet  remain  strictly 
within  the  boundaries  of  Theosophy.  For  the  latter  is  belief 
in  the  Deity  as  the  all,  the  source  of  all  existence,  the  infinite 
that  cannot  be  either  comprehended  or  known,  the  universe 
alone  revealing  It,  or^  as  some  prefer  it.  Him,  thus  giving  a  seco 
to  that,  to  anthoropomorphize  which  is  blasphemy.  True, 
Theosophy  shrinks  from  brutal  materialization  ;  it  prefers 
believing  that,  from  eternity  retired  within  itself,  the  spirit  of 
the  Deity  neither  ivills  nor  creates ;  but  that,  from  the  infinite 
effulgency  everyivhere  going  forth  froin  the  Great  Centime,  that 
which  produces  all  visible  and  Invisible  things  is  but  a  Ray 
containing  in  itself  the  generative  and  conceptive  power  which 
in  its  turn  produces  that  ivhich  the  Greeks  called  Macrocosm, 
the  Kabalists  Tikkun  or  Adam  Kadmon — the  archetypal  man, 
and  the  Aryans  Purusha  the  manifested  Brahn,  or  the  Divine 
Male.  Theosophy  believes  also  in  the  Anastasis  or  continued 
existence,  and  in  transmigration  ( evolution  )  or  a  series  in 
changes  in  the  soul  ivhich  can  be  defended  and  explained  on 
strict  philosophical  principles ;  and  only  by  making  a  distinc^ 
Hon  between  Paramatma  (  transcendental,  snprone  soul  )  and 
Jivatma  (  animal,  or  conscious  soid  )  of  the  Vedantins. 

To  fully  define  Theosophy,  we  must  consider  it  under  all  its 
aspects.  The  interior  ivorld  has  not  been  hidden  from  all 
by  impenetrable  darkness.  By  that  highter  intuition  ac- 
quired by  Tlieosophia  or  God-knowledge,  which  carries  the  mind 
from  the  world  of  form  into  that  of  formless  spirit,  man  has  been 
sometimes,  enabled  in  every  age  and  every  country  to 
erceive     things     in     the      interior      or       invisible       world 
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Hence,    the   Samadhi  or  Dhyan  Yog  Samadhi.    of  the    Hin- 
doo ascetics  ;  the  "  Diamonlon-photi "  or  spiritual  illumination, 
of  the   Neo-Pktonists  ;  the   "  Sidereal  confabulation  of  soul,  " 
of     the  Rosicrucians     or    Fire-philosophers  ;  and,     even     the 
ecstatic  trance  of  mystics  and  of    the   modern   mesmerists    and 
spiritualists,   are    identical     in  nature,   though   various  as   to 
manifestation.     The  search  after  man's  diviner   "  self,''  so  often 
and  so  erroneously  interpreted  as  individual  communion  with    a 
personal  God,  was  the  object  of  every  mystic,   and   belief  in   its 
possibility  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  genesis  of  huma- 
nity, each    people    giving   it  another   name.     Thus  Plato    and 
Plotinus   call  *'  Noetic   work  "  that    which  the  yogas  and  the 
Shrotriya  term   Vidya.     "  By    reflection,   self-knowledge     and 
intellectual  discipline,  the  soul  can  be   raised  to  the  vision   of 
eternal  truth,  goodness,   and  beauty  that   is,  to   the   Vision   of 
God— this  is  the,  epopteia,"  said  the  Greeks.     *^  To  unite  one's 
soul  to   the  Universal  soul,"  says   Porphyry,  "  requires  but    a 
perfectly  pure-mind.     Through  self-contemplation,  perfect   chas- 
tity, and  purity  of  body,    we  may  approach   nearer   to  It,   and 
receive,  in  that  state,  true  knowledge   and  wonderful   insight." 
And  Swami  Dayanund  Saraswati,    who   has   read  neither  Pro- 
phyry  nor   other  Greek  authors,   but  who  is  a  thorough  Yedic 
scholar,  says  in  his  Veda  Bhashya    (  opasna  prakaru    ank.  9)  To 
obtain  Deksha  (highest  initiation  )  and  Yog,  one  has  to  practise 
according  to  the  rules.     The  soul  in  human  body  can  perform  the 
greatest  wonders  by  knowing  Universal  spirit   ( or  God )    and  ac- 
quainting itself  with  the  properties  and  qualities  ( occult)  of  all  the 
things  in  the  universe.     A  human  being  (  a  Dekshit  or  initiate  ) 
can  thus  acquire  a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing  at  great   distan- 
ces."    Finally,  Alfered  B.   Wallace,  F.  R.  S.  ,  a  spiritualist   and 
yet  a   confessedly    great  naturalist,  says  with    brave  candour  : 
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*^It  is  '  spirit'  that  alono  feels,  and  perceives,  and  thinks — that 
acquires  knowledge,  and  reasons  and  aspires... there  not  unfre- 
quentlj  occur  individuals  so  constituted  that  the  spirit  can 
perceive  independently  of  the  corporeal  organs  of  sense,  or 
can,  perhaps,  wholly  or  partially  quit  the  body  for  a  time 
and  return  to  it  again... the  spirit... communicates  with  spirit 
easier  than  with  matter."  We  can  now  see  how,  after  thou- 
sands of  years  have  intervened  between  the  age  of  the  Gymno- 
sophists  and  our  own  highly  civilized  era,  notwithstanding 
or,  perhaps,  just  bocause  of,  such  an  enlightenment  which 
pours  its  radiant  light  upon  the  psychological  as  well  as  upon 
the  physical  realms  of  nature,  over  twenty  millions  of  people 
to-day  believe,  under  a  different  form,  in  those  same  spiritual 
powers  that  were  believed  in  by  the  Yogins  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans, nearly  3,000  years  ago.  Thus  which  the  Aryan 
mystic  claimed  for  himself  the  power  of  solving  all  the  pro- 
blems of  life  and  death,  when  ho  had  once  obtained  the 
power  of  acting  independently  of  his  body,  through  tho 
Atman— "  self,"  or"  soul  "  ;  and  the  old  Greeks  went  in 
search  of  Atman  the  hidden  one,  or  the  God  soul  of  man, 
with  the  symbolical  mirror  of  the  Thesmophorian  mysteries  ;— 
80  the  spiritualists  of  to-day  bdievc  in  tho  fiiculty  of  the 
spirits,  or  the  souls  of  the  disembodied  persons,  to  communicato 
visibly  and  tangibly  with  those  they  loved  on  earth.  And  all 
those,  Aryan  Yogis,  Greek  philosophers,  and  modern  spiritualists, 
affirm  that  possibility  on  the  ground  that  the  embodied  soul  and 
its  never  embodied  spirit— the  real  self,— are  not  separated  from 
either  the  Universal  Soul  or  other  spirits  by  space,  but  merely  by 
the  differentiation  of  their  qualities  ;  as  in  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  universe  there  can  bo  no  limitation.  And  that  when  this 
difference  is  once  removed  according  to  the  Greeks  and  Aryans 
by  abstract  contemi)lation,  producing  the  temproary  liberation  of 
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the  imprisoned  soul,   and   according  to    spiritualists,    through 
mediumship  such  an  union  between,    embodied    and    disembo- 
died spirits   becomes  possible.     Thus    was    it  that  Patanjali's 
Yogis  and,  following  in   their  steps,    Plotinus,  Porphyry   and 
other  Neo-Platonists  maintained  that  in  their  hours,  of  ecstacy, 
they  had  been  united  to,  or  rather  become  as  one    with,    God 
several  times  during    the  course   of  Mieir   lives.     This   idea 
erroneous  as  it  may  seem  in  this  application    to    the    Universal 
Spirit,    was,  and  is,  claimed  by  too  many  great  philosophers 
to  be  put  aside  as  entirely  chimerical.     In    the   case    of    the 
Theodidaktoi,    the  only  controvertible  point,  the  dark   spot  on 
this  philosophy  of  extreme  mysticism  was  its  claim  to  include 
that  which  is  simply,  ecstatic   illumination,   under  the  head  of 
sensuous  perception.     In  the  case  of  the  Yogins,    who   main_ 
tained  their  ability  to  see  Iswara  "  face   to    face"    this   claim 
was  successfully  overthrown  by  the  stern  logic  of  Kapila.     As 
to  the  similar  assumption  made  for  their  Greek  followers,  for 
a  long  array  of  Christian  ecstatics,  and,  finally,   for    the    last 
two  claimants  to  ^*  God    seeing  "  within    these    last   hundred 
years — Jacob  Bohme  and  Swedenborg — this    pretension  would 
and  should  have  been  philosophically  and  logically  questioned 
if  a  few  of  our  great  men    of  science    who    are   spiritualists 
had  more  interest  in  the  philosophy  than  in  the    more  pheno- 
menalism of  spiritualism. 

The  Alexandrian  Theosophists  were  divided  into  neophytes, 
initiates,  and  masters,  or  hierophants  ;  and  their  rules  were 
copied  from  the  ancient  Mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who,  according 
to. Herodotus  brought  them  from  India.  Ammonius  obligated 
his  disciples  by  oath  not  to  divulge  his  higher  doctrines,  except 
to  those  who  were  proved  thoroughly  worthy  and  initiated, 
and  who  have  learned  to  regard  the  Goik,   the  Angels,  and  the 
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demons  of  other  peoples,  according  to  the  esoteric  hyponia  or 
under-meaning.  "  The  gods  exist,  but  they  are  not  what  the 
Oipolloi,  the  uneducated  multitude,  suppose  them  to  be,"  says 
Epicurus.  "  He  is  not  an  atheist  who  denies  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  whom  the  multitude  worship,  but  ho  is  such  who  fastens 
on  these  Gods  the  opinions  of  the  multitude"  In  his  turn,  Aristo- 
tle declares  that  of  the  "  Divine  Essence  pervading  the  whole 
world  of  nature,  what  are  styled  the  Gods  are  simply  the  fii'st 
principles. 


Plotinus  the  pupil   of  the    "  God-taught  "   Ammonius,   tells 
ns  that  the  secret  gnosis  or  the  knowledge  of  Theosophy,   has 
three  degrees— opinion,  science,  and  illununation.  "  The  means 
or  instrument  of  the  first  is  sense,  or  perception,  of  the  second 
dialectics  ;  of  the  third,  imtuition.     To  the  last,  reason  is  subor- 
dinate, it  is  absolute   knowledge,  founded  on  the  identification 
of  the  mind  with  the  object   known."     Th(osophy  is  the  exact 
science  of  phychology,  so  to  say  ;  it  stands  in  reUtion  to  natural, 
uncultivated  mediumsUp,  as  the  knowledge  of  a  Tyndall  stands 
to  that  of  a  school  boy  in  physics.     It  develops  in  man  a  direct 
beholding  ;  that  which  Schelling  denominates  "  a  realization  of 
the  identity  of  subject  and  object  in   the  individual ;  so  that 
under  the  influence  und  knowledge  of  hyponia  man  thinks  divine 
thoughts,  views   all  things    as   they   really   are,   and,  finally, 
"  becomes  recipient  of  the  soul  of  the  World,  "  to  use  one  of  the 
finest  eocpressions  of  Emerson.  "  I  the  inperfect,  adore  my  own 
Perfect."  he  says  in  his  superb  Essay  on  the  Oversoul.     Besides 
this  psychological,  or  soul   state,   Theosophy   cultivated,   every 
branch  of  sciences  and  arts.     It  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  is  now  commonly  known  as  mesmerism.  Practical  theurgy 
or  "  ceremonial  magic,  "  so  often  resorted  to  in  their  exorcisms 
by  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  was  discarded  by  the  Theosoi)hists 
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It  is  but  Jamblichus  alone  who,  transcending  the  other  Electics 
added  to  Theosophy  the  doctrine  of  Theurgy.  When  ignorant 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  esoteric  divine  symbols  of  nature 
man  is  apt  to  miscalculate  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and,  instead 
of  communing  spiritually  and  mentally  with  the  higher,  celestial 
beings,  the  good  spirits  (  the  gods  of  the  theurgists  of  the  Plato- 
nic school ),  he  will  unconsciously  call  forth  the  evil,  dark 
powers  w^hich  lurk  around  humanity — the  undying,  grim  crea- 
tions of  human  crimes  and  vices — and  thus  fall  from  theurgia 
(  w^hite  magic  )  into  goetia  (  or  black  magic,  sorcery.  )  yet 
neither  white  nor  black  magic  are  w^hat  popular  superstition 
understands  by  the  terms.  The  possibility  of  "  liaising  spirits  " 
according  to  the  key  of  Solomon,  is  the  height  of  superstition 
and  ignorance.  Purity  of  deed  and  thought  can  alone  raise 
us  to  an  hitercourse  "  ivith  the  gods^'  and  attain  for  us  the  goal  we 
desire.  Alchemy,  believed  by  so  many  to  have  been  a  spiritual 
philosophy  as  well  as  a  physical  science  belonged  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Theosophical  school. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  neither  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Orpheus 
Pythagoras,  Confucius,  Socrates,  nor  Ammonius  Saccas,  commit- 
ted anything  to  writing.  The  reason  for  it  is  obvious.  Theoso- 
phy is  a  double-edged  lueapon  and  unfit  for  the  ignorant  or  the 
selfish.  Like  every  ancient  philosophy,  it  has  its  votaries  among 
the  moderns  ;  but,  until  late  in  our  own  days,  its  disciples 
were  few  in  numbers,  and  of  the  most  various  sects  and 
opinions. 

"  Entirely  speculative  and  founding  no  schools,  they  have  still 
exercised  silent  influence  upon  philosophy :  and  no  doubt, 
when  the  time  arrives,  many  ideas  thus  silently  propounded  may 
yet  give  new  directions  to  human  thought  remarks  Mr.  Ken- 
neth R.  H.  Mackenzie  IX.  himself  a  mystic  and  a  Theosophist, 
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in  his  large  and  valuable  work,  The  Royal   Masonic  Cyclopoe- 

dia  (articles  Theosophical  society  of  New  York,  and  Theosophy, 

P.  731  ).  since  the  days    of  the    fire-philosophers,    they    had 

never  formed  themselves  into  societies,   for,  tracked  like  wild 

beasts  by  the  Christian  clergy,  to  be  known  as  a  Theosophist 

often  amounted,    hardly  a    century    ago,   to    a   death-wairant 

The  statistics  show  that,  during  a  period    of    150    years,    no 

less  then    90,000    men  and   women    were    burned  in    Europe 

for;  alleged  witchcraft.    In  Great    Britain    only,    from    A.  D. 

1640  to  16G0,  but  twenty  years,  3,000  persons  were    put   to 

death  for  compact  with  the  "  Devil."     It  was  hut  late  in  the 

present   century— in   1875   that  some  progressed  mystics  and 

spiritualists  unsatisfied  with  the  theories    and   explanations   of 

spiritualism  started  by  its  votaries,  and  finding  that  they  were 

far  from    covering   the   whole   ground    of  the  wide   range  of 

phenomena,  formed  at  Neiv  Yorh,  an  association  ivhich  is  now 

widely  known  as  the  Theosophical  Soeiety. 
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But  in  what  manner  a  Supreme  Being  superintend  the  human  race, 
and  how  he  delights  to  be  worshipped,  what  is  Virtue,  Justice, 
Temperance,  neither  will  Athos  show  to  those  who  climb  its 
summit,  uor  Olympos,  so  renownod  in  song— if  tho  soul  does  not 
make  such  things  as  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  ;  and  if  it  does 
engage  in  such  topics  pure  and  undefiled,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  it  will  rise  far  above  Kaukasos  itself. — Apollonios  Tyaneus, 


o:o:o 

He  who  would  seriously  attempt  to  fathom  the  psycholo- 
gical sciences,  must  come  to  the  sacred  land  of  ancient  Arya- 
varta.  None  is  older  than  her  in  esoteric  wisdom  and  civiliza- 
tion, however  fallen  may  be  her  poor  shadow — modern  India 
Holding  this  country,  as  we  do,  for  the  fruitful  hot-bed  whence 
proceeded  all  subsequent  philosophical  systems,  to  this  source  of 
all  psychology  and  philosophy  a  portion  of  our  society  has  come 
to  learn  its  ancient  wisdom  and  ask  for  the  importation  of  its 
weird  secrets.  Philology  has  made  too  much  progress  to 
require  at  this  late  day  a  demonstration  of  this  fact  of  the  primo- 
genitive  nationality  of  Aryavart.  Tho  unproved  and  prejudiced 
hypothesis  of  modern  Chronology  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's 
thought,  and  it  will  vanish  in  time  like  too  many  other  unproved 
hyphotheses. 

The  line  of  philosophical  heredity,  from  Kapila  through  Epi- 
curus to  James  Mill  ;  from  Patanjali  through  Plotinus  to  Jacob 
Bohme,  can  be  traced  like  the  course  of  a  river  through  a  land- 
scape.     One  of  the  objects  of  the   society's  organization  icas  to 
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examine  the  too  transceiulent  vleius  of  the  spiritualists  in  rer/ard 
to  the  jwicers    of  disembodied  spirits;  and,  having   told   them 
what,  in  our  opinion  at  lean,  a  portion  of  their  phenomena  are 
not,  it    ivill  hecome  incnmhent    upon   us  7ioio  to  show  ichat  they 
are.     So  apparent  is  it  that  it  is  in  the  East,   and  especially   in 
India,  that  the  key   to  the   alleged  "  super-natural"  phenomena 
of  the  spiritualists  must  be  sought,   that  it   has   been   conceded 
in  the   Allahabad  Pioneer  (  Aug.  11th    1879  )  an  Anglo-Indian 
daily  journal  Avhich  has  not  the  reputation    of  saying   what   it 
does  not  mean.     Blaming  the  men  of  science  who  "  intent  upon 
physical  discovery,  for  some  generations  have  been  too   prone  to 
neglect    super-physical    investigation,"  it  mentions  "  the  new 
wave  of  doubt—"  (  spiritualism  )  which  has  "  latterly  disturbed 
this  conviction."     To  a  large  number  of  persons,  including  many 
of  high  culture  and  intelligence,  it   adds,  "  the   supernatural  has 
again  asserted  itself  as  a  fit   subject   of  inquiry   and  research. 
And  there  are  plausible  hyphotheses,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
among  the  '  sages'  of  the  East— there  may  be  found  in  a  higher 
degree  than   among   the   more  modernised   inhabitants   of  the 
West,  traces  of    those    personal   peculiarities,    whatever   they 
may  be,   which   are  required  as   a   condition   precedent  to   the 
occurrence  of  supernatural  phenomena."     And  then,    unaware 
that  the  cause  he  pleads  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  and  objects  of 
our  society,  the  editorial  writer   remarks  that  it  is    "  the  only 
direction  in  which,  it  seems  to  us,  the  efforts  of  the  Theosophists 
in  India  might  possibly  be  useful.     The  leading  members  of  the 
Theosophical  society  in  India  are  known   to  be  very   advanced 
students  of  occult  phenomena,  already,  and  we  cannot   but  hope 
that   their  professions   of  interest  in  oriental  philosophy... may 
cover  a  reserved  intention  of  carrying  out  exploration  of  the  kind 
we  indicate." 


While  as  observed,  one  of  our  objects,  it  yet  is  but  one  of 
many  ;  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  revive  the  work  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  and  make  various  nations  remember  that 
they  are  the  childern  "  of  one  another r  As  to  the  transcendental 
side  of  the  ancient  Theosophy,  it  is  also  high  time  that  the 
Theosophical  society  should  explain.  With  how  much  then,  of 
this  nature  searching,  God-seeking  science  of  the  ancient  Arvan 
and  Greeks  mystics,  and  of  the  powers  of  modern  spiritual 
mediumship,  does  the  society  agree  ?     Our  answer   is  .-—with  it 

all.     Bat  if  asked  what  it  believes  in,  the  reply  will  be  : "  as 

a  body-Nothinyr  The  society,  as  a  body,  has  no  creed,  as  creeds 
are  but  the  shells  around  spiritual  knowledge  ;    and    Theosophy 
in  its  fruition   is  spiritual   knowledge   itself—the   very  essence 
of  philosophical  and  theistic  enquiry.     Visible  representative  of 
Universal  Theosophy,  can  be  no  more  sectarian  than  a   Geograph 
ical    society,  which  represents  universal  geograj^hical  exploration 
without  caring  whether  the  explorers  be  of  one  creed  or  another. 
The  religion  of  the  society  is  an  algebraical  equation,  in  which 
so  long  as  the  sign  of  equality  is  not  omitted,  each    member  is 
aUowed  to  substitute  quantities  of   his  own,  which  better  accord 
with  climatic  and  other  exigencies  of  his  native   land,    with   the 
idiosyncracies  of  his  people,  or  even  with  his  own.     Havino-   no 
accepted  creed,  our  society  is  ever    ready  to  give   and   take    to 
learn  and  teach  by  practical  experimentation,  as  opposed  to  mere 
passive    and   credulous    acceptance    of  enforced   dogma.     It  is 
willing  to  accept  every  result   claimed  by  any    of  the   foregoino- 
schools  or  systems,   that  can  be   logically  and  ewperimentally 
demonstrated;  conversely,  it  can  take  nothing  on  mere  faith,  no 
matter  by  whom  the  demand  may  be  made. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider    ourselves  individually  it  is 
quite  another  thing.    The  society's  members  represent  the   most 
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varied  nationalities  and  races,  and  wore  born  and   educated  in 
the  most  dissimlar  creeds  and  social  conditions.     Some  of  them 
believe  in  one   thing,  others   in    another   one.     Some  incline 
toward  the  ancient  magic,  or  secret  wisdom  that  was  taught  in  the 
sanctuarie.s,  which  was  the  very  opposite  of  supernaturalism  or 
diabolism  ;  others  in  modern  spiritualism,  or  intercourse   with 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  still  others  in   mesmerism  or   animal 
magnetism,  as  only  an  occult  dynamic  force  in   nature.     A  cer- 
tain number  have  scarcely  yet  acquired  any  definite  belief,  but 
are  in  a  state  of  attentive  expectancy  ;  and  there  are  even  those 
who    call     themselves    mat<;rialists,    in   a    certain    sense.     Of 
atheists  and  bigoted  sectarians  of  any  religion,  there  are  none  in  tlie 
society;  for  the  very  fact  of  a  man's  joining  it  proves  that  ho 
IS  in  search  of  the  final  truth  as  to    the    ultimate  essence  of 
things.     If  there  be  such  a    thing    as    a    speculative  atheist 
which  many  philosophers  deny,  he  would  have  to  reject  both 
cause    and    effect,    whether  in   this    world  of   matter,  or    iu 
that  of  spirit.    There  may  be  members    who,    like    the    poet 
Shelley,  have  let  their  imagination  soar  from  cause    to    prioJ 
cause  ad  infinitum,  as  each  in  its   turn  became  logically  trans- 
formed into  a  result    necessitating  a    prior    cause,   until  they 
have  thinned  the  Eternal  into  a  mere  mist.     But    even    they 
are  not  atheists  in    the  speculative  sense,  whether  they  identify 
the  material  forces  of  the  universe  with  the  functions  with  which 
the  theists  endow  their  God,  or  otherwise  ;  for  once   that  they 
cannot  free  themselves  from  the  conception  of  the  abstract  ideaj 
of  power,  cause,  necessity,  and  effect  they  can  be  considered  as 
atheists  only  in  respect  to  a  personal  God,  and  not  to  the  Univer- 
sal soul  of  the  Pantheists.    On   the  other  hand,  the  bigoted 
sectarian,  fenced  m,as  he  is,  with  a  creed  upon  every  paling  of 
which  IS  written  the  warning  «  No  Thoroughfare,"  can  neither 
come  out  ofhis  enclosure  to  join  the   Theosophical  society,  nor 
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if  he  could,  has  it  room  for  one  whose  very  religion  forbids  exa- 
mination. The  very  root  idea  of  the  society  is  free  and  fearkss 
investigation. 

As  a  body,  the  Theosophical  Society  holds  that  all  original 
thinkers  and  investigators  of  the  hidden  side  of  nature^  whether 
materialists — those  lohofind  in  matter  "  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life^'  or  spiritualists -that  is  those  who  discover 
in  spirit  the  source  of  all  energy  and  of  matter  as  well,  were  and 
are  properly,  Theosophists.  For  to  be  one,  one  need  not  necessarily 
reaognize  th3  existence  of  any  special  God  or  a  deity.  One 
need  but  worship  the  spirit  of  living  nature  and  try  to  identify 
oneself  with  it.  To  reverse  th.it  Presence,  the  ever  invisible 
which  is  yet  ever  manifesting  itself  in  its  incessant  results  I 
the  intangible,  Omnipotent,  and  Omnipresent  Proteus  :  indi- 
visible in  its  Essence,  and  eluding  form,  yet  appearing  under 
all  and  every  form  ;  who  is  here  and  there,  and  everywhere 
and  nowhare,  is  all,  and  nothing  ;  ubiquitous  yet  one  ;  the 
Esseace  filling,  binding,  bounding,  containing  everything  ; 
contained  in  all.  It  will,  we  think,  be  seen  now,  that  whether 
classed  as  Theists,  Pantheists  or  Atheists,  such  men  are  al] 
near  kinsmen  to  the  rest.  Be  what  he  may,  once  that  a  stu- 
dent abandons  the  old  and  trodden  highway  of  routine,  and 
enters  upon  the  solitary  path  of  independant  thought— God- 
ward — he  is  a  Thsosophist,  an  original  thinker,  a  sojker  after 
the  eternal  truth,  with  "  an  inspiration  of  his  own  *'  to  solve 
the  universal  problems. 

With  every  man  that  is  earnestly  searching  in  his  own  way 
after  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Principle,  of  man's  relations  to 
it,  and  nature's  manifestations  of  it,  Theosophy  is  allied.  It  is 
likewise  the  ally  of  honest  science,  as  distinguished  from  much 
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that  passes  for  exact,  physical  science,  so  long  as  tha  latter 
doss  not  poach  on  the  domains  of  psjchologj  and  metaphysics. 

An  1  it  is  also  the  ally   of  every   honest  religion,   to   wit :   a 
religfon  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  same  tests  as   it  applies   to 
tha  others.     Those  books  which   contain  the  most  self-evident 
truth,  are  to  it  inspirel  (not  revealed).     But   all   books   it   re- 
gards, on   account  of  the    human  element  contained   in   them 
as  inf.Tior  to  the  Book  of  nature  to  read  which  and  comj.rehend 
it  correctly,   the  innats   powers   of  the   soul  must    be   highlv 
developed.       Ideal   laws   can    be    perceived    by    the    intuitive 
faculty  alone  ;  they  are  beyond  the  donriin   of  argument  and 
dialectics,  and  no  one  can  understand  or  rightly  appreciate  them 
through  the   explanations   of  another   mind,  though  even    his 
mind  be  claiming  a  direct  revelation. 

And  as  this  Society,   which  allows   the  widest  sweep  in  the 
realms  of  the  pure  ideal  is  no  less   fir.n  in   the  sphere'  of  facts 
iU  deference  to  modern  soienco  anj   its  ju.t   representives  is 
smoere.     Despite  all  their  lack  of  a  higher   spiritual  intuition 
the   world's   debt   to  the   representatives   of  modern    phvsical 
science  is  immense  ;  hence,    the    Society    endorses  heartily   the 
noble  anl  indignant  protest  of  that  gifted  and  eloquent  preacher 
the  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham,  against  those  who  try  to   under- 
value the  services  of  our  great  naturalists.     «  Talk  of  sc^enc3  as 
bemg  irreligious,  atheistic,"  he  exclaimed  in   a  recent  lecture 
delivere.l  at  New   York,  « science  is  creating  a   new  idea   of 
God.     It  ,s  due  to  science  that  we  have  any  conception  at  all  of 
ahvmg   God.     If  we  do  not  beeome  atheists  one  of  these  days 
under  the  maddening  effect  of  Protestantism,  it  will  be  due   to 
soienoe,  because  it  is  disabusing  us  of  the  hiJeons  illusions  that 
taase  and  embarrass  us,  and  putting  us  in  the  way  of  knowing 
how  to  reason  about  the  things  wo  see." 
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And  it  is  also  due  to  the  unremitting  labors  of  such  Orien- 
talists as  Sir  W.  Jones,  Max  Muller,  Burncuf,  Colebrcoke, 
Hiiug,  St.  Hilaire,  and  so  many  others,  that  the  society,  as  a 
body,  feels  er^ual  respect  and  veneration  for  Vedic,  Buddhist, 
Zoroastrian,  and  other  old  reLgions  of  the  world  ;  and  a 
like  brotherly  feeling  toward  its  Hindu,  Sinhalese,  Parsi,  Jain, 
Hebrew,  and  Christian  members  as  individual  students  of  *^  self," 
of  nature,  and  of  the  divine  in  nature. 

Born  in  the  Unitod  States  of  America,  the  society  was  con- 
stituted on  the  moJel  of  its  Mother  Land.  The  latter,  omittincr 
the  name  of  God  from  its  constitution  lest  it  should  afford  a 
pre!;3xt  one  day  to  make  a  state  religion,  gives  absolute  equali- 
ty to  all  religion  in  its  laws.  All  support  and  each  is  in  turn 
protected  by  the  state.  The  society,  modelled  upon  this  consti- 
tution may  fairly  be  termed  a  "republic  of  Conscience." 

We  have  now,  we  think,  made  clear  why  our  members,  as 
individuals,  arc  free  to  stay  outside  or  inside  any  creed  they 
please,  provided  they  do  not  pretend  that  none  but  themselves 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  conscience,  and  try  to  force  their 
opi:i:oin  npm  the  others.  In  thisr3sp3ct  the  Rale?  of  the  Society 
arc  very  strict.  It  tries  to  act  upon  the  wi.'-rdom  of  the  old 
Buddhistic  axiom  "  Honour  thine  own  faith,  and  do  not  slander 
that  of  others  ;"  For,  above  all  human  sects  stands  Tlieosophy 
in  its  abstract  sense  ;  Thoosophy  which  is  too  wide  for  any  of 
them  to  contain    but  which  easily  contains  them  all. 

In  conclusion,  we  mav  state  that  broader  and  far  more  univer- 
sal  in  its  views  than  any  existing  mere  scientific  Society,  it  has 
plu^  science  its  belief  in  every  possibility,  and  determined  will  to 
penetrate  into  those  unknown  spiritual  regions  which  exact 
science  pretends  that  its  votaries  have  no  business  to  explores. 
And,  it  has  one  quality  more  than  any  religion  in  that   it  make 
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no  difference  between  Gentile,  Jew,  or  Christian.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  the  Society  has  been  established  upon  the  footing  of 
a  Universal  Brotherhood. 

Unconcerned  about  politics  ;  hostile  to  the  insane  dreams  of 
Socialism  and  of  Communism,  which  it  abhors — as  both  are  but 
disguised  conspiracies  of  brutal  force  and  sluggishness  against 
honest  labour  ;  the  Society  cares  but  little  about  tha  outward 
human  management  of  the  material  world.  The  whole  of  its 
aspirations  are  directed  toward  the  occult  truths  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds.  Whether  the  physical  man  be  under  the 
rule  of  an  empire  or  a  republic,  concerns  only  the  man  of  matter. 
His  body  may  be  enslaved  ;  as  to  his  soul,  he  has  the  right  to 
give  to  his  rulers  the  proud  answer  of  Socrates  to  his  judges. 
They  have  no  sway  over  the  inner  man. 

Such  is  then,  the  Theosophical  Society  and  such  its  principles, 
its  multifarious  aims,  and  its  objects. 


THE  COMMON  SEKSE  OF  TBEOSOPHY.* 

**  Not  on  flowery  beds,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  heaven  is  wod." 

Vante. 


It  is  difficult  to  break  down  the  Chinese  wall  of  misconcep- 
tions with  which  all  new  movements  of  thought  beccme  more  cr 
less  ccnipletely  surrounded.  The  assimilat'on  1  y  the  public 
mind  of  ideas  which  lie  outside  its  mochanica'ly-rcguluted  every 
day  life  is  a  slow  process,  which  the  vigour  of  the  constitution 
dees  not  justify.  For  all  movements,  which  possess  any  vitality 
at  all,  always  provoke  to  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  the  ima- 
ginative faculties  cf  their  opponents.  iMore  or  less  fiint:ut:e 
caricatures  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  strrggling  movement 
are  generated  by  an  unconscious  process  of  invention,  fathered 
upon  the  movement,  and  then  knocked  down  with  solemn  pom- 
posity. At  the  end  af  the  achievement,  when  the  invader  of 
orthodox  indolence  and  respectable  indifference  is  found  to  gain 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  storm  of  misrepresentations,  a 
wondering  sneer  is  directed  against  personalities  who  have  not 
had  the  decency  and  good  sense  to  die  at  the  command  cf  their 
antagonists. 

The  Theosophical  movement  has  proved  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  Oppositions  against  it  are  generally  but  attempts 
to  remove  this  disturber  of  established  ease  by  finding  some 
excuse  for  ignoring  its  existence.  False  issues  are  raised  in 
every  direction,  and  a  candid  examination  of  the  truths  that 
Theosophy  embodies  is  evaded  in  the  confusion.  It  is  a  profit- 
'  *  Th«  Path.     Vol.  I.  No.  8. 
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less  task  to  hunt  the  brood  of  Error  which,  like  the  giants  of 
Nor^e  folk-lore  sally  forth  at  night  to  slay  and  devour,  but 
melt  into  thin  a:r  when  surprised  by  a  ray  of  sunlight.  Kicking 
at  nothing  is  an  exhausting  proce-s.  Unmindful  of  th!s,  many, 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  Religio  Medici,  have  "  ra.-hly 
charged  the  troops  of  error,  sl.A  remained  as  trcpliies  unto  the 
enemies/'  It  Is  therefore^  proposed  to  set  forth  a^phiin,  v.n- 
varnished"  statement  of  what  'Ihr-csophy  really  is,  and  the 
work  in  wh'ch  the  Tlieoso^ihical  Society  is  engaged,  and  leave 
the  decision  to  the  conimoii  sjn>e  of  the  reade/.  The  trans- 
cen  lental  metaphysics  of  Theostphy  will  be  but  si  ghtly  touched 
upcn  here.  For  fu.ler  information  the  inquirer  is  referred  to 
sources  indicated  by  the  puijlicauoiis  of  ihuTheo.icphi.al  Society 
and  the  writings  of  the  Theosophisls  of  the  day. 

Wha"^^,  then,  is  Theosophy  ?  iNumlcrless  aro  the  misconcep- 
tions to  which  the  word  has  given  ri.e.  Etymology  does  not 
throw  any  great  light  on  it.  The  interpretation  of  *•' Gcd- 
wisJom  "  can  be  spread  over  a  large  area.  Without  follo\\ing 
the  hi.^tory  of  the  word,  it  may  b:^  state  1  that  the  chief  ex- 
ponents of  the  present  revival  of  Theoso]  hy  take  it  to  n:ean 
Wisdom-relig'on.  Their  interpretation,  wh  le  cpen  to  no  great 
philological  objection,  is  sufficiently  precise  for  all  literarv 
purpose-.  Theosr  phy  from  this  stan  1  poi:it  is  synonymous, 
with  Truth — the  Truth  that  has  been  clothe  1  in  various  garbs  of 
religion;  it  also  implies  th  .t  this  Truth  is  attainable  by  a 
natural  development  of  wisdom,  without  the  intervention  of 
supernatual  means.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Theosophy  dees 
not  attach  infallibility  to  any  particular  system  of  revelation, 
but  maintains  that  under  suitable  conditions  Truth  reveals  itself 
to  every  individual.  The  sun  i?hines  eqiiaUy  on  all ;  the  crystal 
reflects  it ;  the  clcd  of  earth  does  not.  Yet  'J  hecsophy  sets  great 
value  on  all  systems  of  revelation,  looking  upon  them  as  fijiger- 
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posts  which  indicate  the  direction  in  which  Truth  is  to  be  sought 
although  it  declines  to  accept  them   as   invitations  to  surrender 
personal  inquiry.     This  tenet  of  Theosophy  is  founeled  upon   the 
consi Jeration  that  Truth  is  tha  result  of  real  experience,  and  does 
not  consist  in    the   transfer    of  intellectual   svmlols   from   one 
person  to  another.     To  speak  about  truth  is  one  thing,   and   to 
perceive  it  is  quite  another.     It  is  a  fact  of  common   experience 
that  the    most   accurate   and    elaborate   description    cf,    say,   a 
flower  is  by  no  means  an  efficient  substitute  f  )r  a  visual   contar^t 
with  it,  although  the  description  has  an    abundant  value    of   its 
cwn.     Henco  individual  consci^/usness  is  consistently  uphelel  as 
the    only   criter'on    of    Truth,  but   this   consciousness    derives 
material  help  in  its  developmont  anel  expansion  by  the  study    of 
the  experiences  of  others.     Thus  Theosophy  teachas  tint  person- 
al exertion  is  the  only  means  by  which  progress  can  be  achieved. 
But  in  the  eltort  for  growth  the  ultimate  unity  of  consc'ousnerg 
must  not    be  ignored.     Individuals    are  not   distinct   crystids, 
placed  side  by    side,   b  .t  the    varied   mniifv  t  itions   of  one  un- 
changing universal  consc'ousness.     As    light   from    one   sng'e 
source  produces  the  a;)paaran2e  of  different  lights   by   reflection 
from  a     number     of  surfaces,   so  tlis  universal    conciou  ness^ 
remaining   itself     unchangel,     produces  er.dle-s   indi\idiiali  ies 
which    in    the  course    of    their   evolution    reach    perfection  by 
recognising   th*s  essential     imity.     According   to   Tbeoso^  hical 
thinkers  th's  doctrine  forms  the   fundamental  truth  uj^on  which 
all  religions  are   based ;  it   is  the   final   consummation   of  all 
philosophical  thought  and  the  crowning  experience  of  all  practical 
mysticism. 

The  search  for  this  truth,  and  the  practical  realization  of 
it  are  not  considered  as  mere  gratification  of  intalleclualcurlos'ty 
but  as  the  very  summum  bonum  of  evolutionary  progress.  It  is 
the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists,   the   Moksha  of  Brahmins,   and 
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not  verv  different  from  the  Beatific  vision  of  the  Christians. 
When  this  condition,  or  rather  want  of  condition,  is  realized  in 
consciousness  pain  is  for  ever  extlnguishei.  Nirvana  is  by  no 
means  the  annihilation  of  consciousness,  but  its  rest  in  the 
infinite  plenitude  of  being.  Needless  to  discuss  the  Nihilist  view 
of  Budlhism  which  some  scholars  of  ablity  have  brouoht 
forward;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Theosophists  on  th's  point 
share  the  respcnsibiJity  of  their  opinion  with  m:iny  names  of 
great  eminence.  Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  all  i)ain  because, 
being  the  ultimate  unity  of  all  being,  it  cannot  be  the  play- 
ground of  those  contending  forces  which  alone  jn'oduce  pain. 

« 

Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  the  essential  features  of 
Th  ^osophy  can  be  thrown  into  relief  by  determining  its  relations 
to  relgijn  and  scence.  As  the  science  of  Relgion,  it  looks  upon 
the  diiferent  systems  of  faith  as  so  many  languao-es  seek  n  »•  to 
express  the  truth  abjut  man,  his  origin,  nature,  and  destin  r  as 
well  as  his  relations  to  the  surrounding  world  of  objects.  But  as 
a  word  or  phrase  is  nothing  but  a  sound  in  the  absence  of 
experience  of  the  object  connoted,  so  the  proper  comprehension 
of  religious  symbjlogy  can  be  a-quired  only  by  realzi;ig  the 
truths  that  underlie  it.  Frjm  the  Theosophic  standpoint  the 
different  systems  of  religion  appear  as  the  various  forms  evolved 
by  the  peculi.irities  of  t  me,  place,  and  other  special  causes,  to 
embody  the  bodiless  truth. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  misconception  which 
may  arise  here.  Theosophy  is  not  eclectcism,  which  is  a 
mosaic  while  Wisdom-Religion  is  an  organic  whole.  Theosophy 
is  like  an  abstract  mathematical  formula  of  which  each 
religion  is  a  particular  application.  It  does  not  select  bits 
from  all  religions  and  piece  them  together  according 
to      Soma   fanciful    standard    of   symmetry.       But   being     the 
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inner   truth   itself,   Theosophy  regards     rehgions   as    various 
descriptions    of    that    truth.      It    will    no    more     recognise 
antagonism  between  religions  than   the  linguist  wiU  condemn 
the  description  of  the  same  thing  in  different  languages  because 
of  peculiarities    of  idiom   and   grammar.     Theosophy    is   not 
hostile  to  any  religion,  but  is  bound,  in   the  interest  of  truth, 
to  oppose  the   tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  forms   on  individuals! 
Humanity,   in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  produces   individuals 
who  outstrip  the  generaUty  in  the  realization  of  truth,   and   are 
thus  enabled  t«  perceive   the   capabilities   of  the  truth   to   be 
manifested  within  a  certain  period  of  time.  To  help   the   masses 
•truggUng   blindly  for  the  light  of  truth,  these  teachers  of  man- 
kmd  construct  a  symbology  of  words  and  emblems  to  represent 
the  truth.     But  as  acquisition  of  wisdom  is  a  change  in  quality 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  acquirer  and  not  merely  a  surface 
expansion  of  it,  the  symbology,  though  eminently  useful,  is  not 
in  Itself  spiritual  knowledge,  and  can  never   be   converted   into 
It  except  when  "inwardly  digested."     The  physical  process   of 
digestion  supplies  a  striking  analogy  in  this  matter. 

Food,  assimilated  by  different  organisms,  follows  their  origi- 
nal  differences.     Spiritual  food,  on  assimilation,  partakes  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  and   two   individuals   cannot   be 
exactly   identical,  whether  physically  or  otherwise.     A  contrary 
supposition  would  violate  the  lex  parsimoniaj  in  nature.     Con- 
sequently, Theosophy  is  the  uncompromising  supporter   of  the 
freedom  of  individual  conscience.     On  the  other  hand,  it  con- 
demns a  selfish  desire  for  self  development  as  wrong  on  account 
of  Its  violation   of  the  essential  unity  of  being  one  of  the  great- 
est Theosophists  of  the  world,  Gautama  Buddha  declared,  "  Let 
the  sins  of  the  Kali  Yuga  foil  upon  me,   and  let   the   world   be 
redeemed."     This  noble  saying  found  an  echo  in  the  Christian 
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Apostle,  who  would  be  anathema  from  Christ  if  ho   could  save 
the  world  thereby. 

Nor  has  Theosophy  any  antagonism  to   the  scientific  spirit. 
Claiming  to  be  tho  religion  of  Truth,  it  must  show  itself  to   be 
the  most  exact  of  all  exact  sciences.    According  to  it  truth  can- 
not be  dissociated  from  real  experience  ;  the   more   intellectual 
form  of  It  can  never  be  the  truth  any  more  than  tho  word  man 
can   bo   the   human   being.      It    opposes    the  dogmatisms   of 
scxence     which  deny  independant    reality   to   in^ts   of  mental 
experinco  because  of  their  eminently   unscientific  character.     If 
there  be  no  operation  of  thought  matter  itself  will  disappear. 
The  contrary  of  this  existence  of  matter  without  relation  to   a 
conscious  knower  has  never  been  experienced.     Therefore  matter 
and  consciousness  are  both  eternal  or  neither.     Further  it  rejects 
the  mechanical  theory  of  universe  on  account  of  its  unreasonable- 
ness.     If  consciousness   is   derivable   from    unconciousness,  a 
fundamental   law  of  reason  becomes  stultified.     Unconsciousness 
is  the  negation  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  an  affirmation   of 
the  absence  of  all  relations  to  consciousness  is  its  essential   pro- 
perty.    Row,  then,  can  it  be  related  to  consciousness  so  as   to 
produce  it  ?     If  the  atoms  themselves   are  considered   conscious 
tho   difficulty    is    not  removed.     For   consciousness   must   be 
associated  with  the  notion   of  I    and   if  this   egoism   is  to   be 
postulated  for  each  atom  it  is  ine.xplicable  how  a  man,  composed 
of  myriads  of  atoms,  possesses  yet  a  single  indivisible  notion  of 
I.  It  IS  clear  therefore  that  there  is  in  nature  a  principle  of  con- 
sciousness whoso  units  are  not  atoms  but  individualities,  and    if 
the  principle  is  eternal  its  units  must  also  be  so. 

For  the  ocean  cannot  be  salt  unless  the  quality  of  saltness 
inhered  in  every  one  of  its  drops.  Theosophy  for  these,  among 
other    reasons,    holds   against    materialism   the    individuality 
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in  man  is  immortal.  In  this,  however,  it  does  not  maintain 
that  the  present  body,  emotion  or  thought  of  a  man  will  as 
such  abide  for  ever,  but  that  the  unit  of  consciousness  which  is 
now  manife.sted  as  the  man  will  never  undergo  any  change  in 
essence.  For  change,  independant  of  consciousness,  is  unthink- 
able. It  is  in  fact  the  unchangeableness  of  consciousness, 
tliat  by  comparison  renders  tho  conception  of  change  a 
reality.  In  ordinary  language  no  doubt  such  pharses  as  the 
'^  growth  and  development  of  consciousness  "  are  in  use,  but 
strictly  speaking  it  is  the  basis  in  which  the  consciousness 
inheres  that  changes,  the  phrases  in  question  being  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  ascribe  motion  to  the  sun  in  relation 
to  the  earth.  Moreover,  if  one  unit  of  consciousness  were  to 
change  in  essence,  that  is,  become  annihilated,  the  same  liabi- 
lity must  attach  to  all  other  units,  and  we  shall  be  driven  to 
hold  that  the  principle  of  consciousness  in  nature  is  destructible, 
while  matter  which  cannot  exist  in  its  absence  is    indestructible. 

From  the  indestructibility  of  individual  consciousness,  and  it& 
relations  to  matter,  two  important  deductions  follow. — First  that 
this  relation,  which  is  perpetually  changing  to  a  definite  law. 
The  products  of  the  change  are  bound  each  to  each  in  a  definite 
way.  What  is  now  is  not  wholly  unrelated  to  what  was  before. 
This  is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  in  fact  experience  is  based  upon 
it.  Without  the  law  of  causation  experience  would  be  impossi- 
ble, on  whatever  plane  we  take  experience  mental  or  physical. 
Thus  by  tlie  application  of  the  law  of  causation  to  our  being,  it 
follows  that  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  present 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  causes  geii orated  in  the 
past.  A  contention  may  herc  be  raised  that  it  is  a  fact  of  expe- 
rience that  many  sufferings  and  enjoyments  come  to  us  of  which 
wo  are  not  conscious  of  having  generated  the  causes.  But  it  is 
without  any  real  force.     What  connection  is  there   between   our 
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consciousness  of  a  cause  and  its  power  to  produce  effect  ?  If  vre 
receive  in  the  system  malarious  germs,  the  disease  is  not  pre- 
vented because  we  were  unconscious  of  the  reception.  Whatever 
you  sow  the  same  you  reap,  whether  you  are  conscious  of  the 
sowing  or  not. 

The  law  of  causation,  thus  applied  to  personal  experience  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  is  caUed  by  the  Brahmins  and  Bud- 
dhists the  Law  of  Karma. 

The  second  deduction  hinges  on  to  the  first  and  forms  with  it 
a  harmonious  whole.  If  the  individual  consciousness  is  immortal, 
and  its  experiences  are  governed  by  the  Law  of  Karma,  then   it 
follows  that  so  long  as  all  causes,  capable  of  producing  effects  on 
the  present  plane  of  life,  are  not  exhausted,  and    the  generation 
of  similar  causes  is  not  stopped,  the  individual  consciousness  will 
remain   connected   with  the   experience    of  earthly   existence. 
Thus  the  ego  successively  incarnates  itself  on    this   earth   until 
it  has  collected  aU  experiences  that  life  on  this  planet  can   offer 
The  doctrine  of  reincarnation  is  taught  by  all   religions  of  the 
Tv^orld,  Christianity  not  excepted.     In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
It  IS  declared  in   no  uncertain  tone  that   John  the  Baptist  was 
the   incarnation   of   Elias    (chap.    XVII.    12,    13).    It   is   not 
intended  fully  to  discuss  the  scientific  and  metaphysical  bases  of 
the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  as  the  subject  has  been  adequately 
dealt  with  in  a  recent  Theosophical  publication.! 

But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  fche  ethical  objection 
which  is  so  frequently  brought  forward  against  the  doctrine.  Is 
It  just  that  a  person  should  experience  pleasure  or  pain  for  acts 
done  in  a  previous  life  of  which   no   recollection   is  preserved  ? 
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The  argument  thus  implied  is  based  upon  the   confusion  of  the 
two  different  meanings  of  the  word  justice  as  applied   to  the 
regulation  of  human  affairs,  and  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 
Human  beings  are  admittedly  imperfect  in  knowledge,  and  it  is 
required  for  the  well-being   of  society   that  all   its   members 
should  feel  confident  that   they  are   not  liable    to   arbitrary 
punishment.     For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  before  inflict- 
ing  punishment  the  grounds   for  it  should  be  disclosed.     But 
justice,  as  affecting   the  operation  of  natural  laws,  is   a   totally 
different  thing.     The  workings  of  nature   being   invariably  by 
the  law  of  causation   are  not   amenable    to   conditions   which 
depend  upon     admitted   inability   to   apply   that   law   without 
failure.     The  moral  ameliortion,  which  it  is  fancied  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  cause  of  our  sufferings  would  produce,   is 
more  than  compensated   for   by  the  numberless   incentives   to 
good,  which  gratitude  and  other  similar  motives  supply. 

The  teaching  of  Theosophy  from  the  standpoint   of  common 
sense  can  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: — 

1.  That  there  is  a  principle  of  consciousness  in  man  which   is 
immortal. 

2.  That  this  principle  is  manifested  in  successive  incarnations 
on  earth. 

3.  That  the  experiences  of  the  different  incarnations  are  strict- 
ly governed  by  the  law  of  causation. 

4.  That  as  each  individual  man  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
causal  necessity  in  nature,  it  is  not  wise  for  one  man  to  dominate 
the  life  and  action  of  another,  no  matter  what  their  relative 
development  may  be.     On  the  other  hand  it  is   of  paramount 
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importance  that  each  individual  should  ceaselessly  work  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  ideal  that  he  is  capable  of  conceiving. 
Otherwise  pain  will  arise  from  the  opposition  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal.     Be  as  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

5.  That  for  the  above  reasons  it  is  wise  and  just  to  practise 
the  most  ungrudging  toleration  towards  all  our  fellow 
creatures. 

(>.  That  as  absolute  unity  of  all  nature  subsists  for  ever,  all 
self-centred  actions  are  bound  to  end  in  pain  to  the  actor  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  this  fact.  The  foundation  of 
morals  must  therefore  lie  in  the  feeling  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  man. 

7.  That  the  harmony  of  the  unit  with  the  whole  is  the  only 
condition  which  can  remove  all  pain,  and  as  each  individual 
represents  a  distinct  causal  operation  of  nature,  tliis  harmony  is 
attainable  only  through  the  individual's  own  exertions. 

The  Theosophical  Society  is   an   organization   having   for  its 
object  the  study  of  truth  upon  the  most  unsectarian   basis,   and 
as  a  result  of  such  study  it  believes  that  the  truths   enumerated 
above  are,  if  generally  accepted,   calculated  greatly   to   benefit 
the  age.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add  that  there  are   many 
members  in  the  Society,  earnest  in  the   pursuit   of  truth,    who 
are  not  prepared  to   subscribe   to   all   these  doctrines   without 
further  thought  and  study  ;  but  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  ethical 
principles  involved  therein.     The  chief  aim  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  is  "  to  form  the  nucleus    of  a   universal     Brotherhood 
of  mankind  without  distinction  of  race,   color  or  creed."     The 
basis  of  brotherhood,  which  the   Theosophical  society   considers 
scientific  has  been   adverted    to.     The  Theosophic  brotherhood 
does   not   limit   the   freedom    of  individual   development.      It 
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requires  nothing  from  its  members  but  a  desire  to  recognise  the 
unity  of  the  human  family  as  a  natural  fact  which  cannot  be 
ignored  with  impunity,  and  a  living  conscious  feeling  of  which 
is  sure  to  load  to  the  highest  development  of  the  individual. 

The  Theosophical  Society  is  convinced  that  the  most  efficaci- 
ous means  for  the  study  of  truth  is  furnished  by  the  ancient 
religions  and  philosophical  systems  of  the  world,  as  they  are  free 
from  the  disturbing  influences  by  which  contemporary  forms 
are  surrounded.  The  Society  therefore  earnestly  labours  to 
promote  an  appreciative  study  of  Eastern  philosophy,  built  up 
by  generations  of  Theosophists,  as  affording  easy  access  to  the 
Wisdom-religion  of  the  world. 

Further,  the  society  seeks  to  combat  materialism  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  abnormal  phenomena  which  afford  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  Psyche  in  man  and  to  lead 
to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  laws  which  underlie  those 
phenomena.  Theosophists  do  not  believe  in  supernaturalism, 
and  discard  the  nation  of  miracles  as  involving  an  unreasonable 
limitation  of  the  possibilities  of  nature.  The  views  of  the  lead- 
ing Theosophists  with  regard  to  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
very  ably  expounded  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  Isis  Unveiled,  and 
Mr.  Sinnett's  Esoteric  Buddhism.  All  Theosophists,  whether  in 
perfect  agreement  with  these  views  or  not  look  upon  them  as 
opening  immense  vistas  of  thought  on  subjects  which  are  as 
important  as  they  are  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  clearly  stated  that  the  Theosophical 
Society  is  composed  of  a  body  of  earnest  students  and  inquirers, 
and  not  of  dogmatic  teachers.  But  naturally  a  large  number  of 
members  hold    convictions  in  common   on  any  points.     Yet  in 
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each  case  the  final  authority   comes  from  no  external   source 
but  from  within. 

"  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth/'  is  the    motto   of 
the  Society. 

(mohini  m.  chatterji.) 
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THE  FOMDERS  OP  THE  TflEOSOPHICAl  SOCIETF.  * 

>f  ^JS^r  ^T^n^  lU  I)   ( ^Rw. 

The  sages  are  bom  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
They  bear  physical  pains  for  its  benefit.— 

Tukaram  (the  Maratha  sage.) 

Ladioi  and  Gantlemen,  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  allow 
ed  to  take  part  in  this  day's  proceedings,  for,  as  a  Hindu,  I  view 
them  with  no  ordinary  interest  as  bearing  on  the  true  welfare 
of  India,  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Calcutta  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.     It  appears  there   is  no 
institution  in   all  India   more  useful  and  dealing   with   much 
higher  and  nobler  objects  than  the   Theosophical   Society,   and 
that  the  presence  in  India  of  its   Founders  who  are  both  well- 
known  persons  in  their  own  countries,  and  to  whom  we  should 
be  deeply  indebted  for  all   that   they   have   done,  and  are   still 
doing  for  the  reawakening  of  this  country,  at  an  enormus   self- 
sacrifice,  and,  as  I  know  too  well,  with  the  purest  and  most 
disinterested  motives,  is  an  event  of  no  mean  importance  in  the 
history  of  this  country.     I  have  the  highest  respect  for   them, 
because  of  the  truly  unselfish,  unostentatious  and  self-denying 
lives  that  they  lead.     In  fact,  the  more  intimately  I   come   to 
know  them,  the  more  regard  I  learn  to  have  for  them.     Though 
Europeans  by  birth,  they  are  Hindus  at  heart, — better   Hindus 
than  many  of  us,  I  should  say,     A  wise  dispensation   of  Provi- 
dence has  brought  to  our  shores  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  two 

*  An  address  by  Mr.    Norendranath  Sen  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bombay 
at  the  Framji  Cowasji  Hall, 
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remarkable   foreigners,  one   an  old   lady  and  the  other  an  old 
gentleman,    One  a  llussian    and   the  other   an   American   by 
birth,   but  both  citizens  of  the    United   States,    7iot   to  teach 
Its  anuthing   new,  but   simply    to   tell  us   to  seek   wisdom    at 
our   very   doors,   in     our    own    Eastern    books    of    antiquity 
\vhich    we    have   hitherto    totally    neglected,--\visdom    much 
higher    than    is  to  be  met   with   in    any    other  part  of  the 
known  world.     Their  mission  is  one  purely  of  love   and   bene- 
volence. They  come  also  under  the  most  distinguished  auspices— 
the  auspices  of  the  Great  Eishls  or  Mahatmas—v;\\o  have  their 
sacred  abodes  on  the  heights  of  the  Himalvas,  and    are,    there- 
fore  known  as  the  Himalyan  Brothers.     They  are   the   succes- 
sors of  those  holy  sages  who  lived   in   Ancient   India,  and   the 
tradition  of  whose  existence  is  not  yet  extinct   among   the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Hindus.     The  Founders  have  come  to   India 
determined  to  fulfil  their  philanthropic  object.     They  are  not 
adventurers,  certainly,  as  some  silly  persons  would   call   them. 
Every  one  who  has  read  Madame   Blavatsky's   rare  work,   his 
Unveiled,  must  hnYe  been   impressed    with   the   great   learning 
and  industry  of  its  eminent  author.      A    noble  lady   by  birtll^ 
and  a  public  writer  of  great  reputation  in  America,  France  and 
Russia,  she  leaves  home  and  friends,  and  comes  here  to   work, 
heart  and  soul,  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  India  along  with 
Colonel  Olcott,  late  a  well  known  Counsellor-at-law,  author  and 
journalist  in  America,  who  held  various  positions  of  trust,  res- 
ponsibility and    importance,   and    the  memory    of  whose   past 
valued  services  is  still  green   in   that   country.     They   sacrifice 
wealth,  social  position,  and  every  thing   that  is   j)rized   in   this 
world,  ami  settle  for  good  in  India  which  they  justly  regard   ag 
the  cvadle'land   of  humanity,   and   work   unceasinghj   for   the 
henefit  of  oar   country.     They  deny   themselves  rest,   and  give 
their  iL'hole  time  and  attention  to   this   end.     They,   like   many 
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other  foreigners  of  distinction  in  Europe  and  America,  who 
have  studied  our  Aryan  literature  and  j)hilosophv,  are  impress- 
ed with  their  sublime  truths,  and  proclaim  them  to  us,  the 
present  Europeanized  Hindus,  and  recall  to  our  minds  the 
glorious  past  of  Hindustan,  and  encourage  us  with  their  words 
of  brotherly  love  and  symjmthy.  How  can  we  be  so  unpatriotic 
and  heartless  as  not  to  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  co-operate  with  them  most  cordially  in  their  labors  of 
love  ?  I  have  watched  them  very  closely,  and  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  judging  of  their  character,  their  motives  and 
their  labors  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  most  confidently  that,  at  this 
moment,  India  cannot  have  better  and  more  sincere  friends  than 
these  persons.  As  the  Indian  public  come  to  know  them  more 
intimately,  I  am  sure,  all  existing  prejudices  against  them  will 
wear  away.  In  the  meantime,  what  grieves  me  most  is  to  sea 
that  instead  of  being  respected  and  honored  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  they  are  reviled  and  laughed  at  by  people  who  probably 
know  little,  or  nothing  of  them  ;  aye,  sometimes  even  by  our 
own  countrymen.  This  is  really  most  painful  to  my  feelings  as 
a  Hindu,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  such  men.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  respect  any  one  half  so  nnich  as  an  earnest  and 
devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  May  we  have  more 
such  persons  in  our  country  and  in  the  world  at  large,  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  happiness.  India,  at  least,  badly  ^vant3' 
their  services,  at  the  present  moment.  Tlie  progress  of  India 
is  being  hampered  by  men  who  apparently  patriotic,  have  still 
got  a  good  mixture  of  selfishness  in  them.  They  actually  sacri. 
fice  the  interests  of  our  countrv  for  their  own  individual  adh 
vancement.  They  follow  a  temporising  policy,  and  tamj)er  wi-te 
the  great  cause  of  India.  We  want  no  such  men.  What  ws 
want,  is  a  number  of  true,  unselfisli  patriots,  who  will  be  pre- 
pared   to  set  aside  all  personal  considerations,  and  all    thought 
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of  self-aggrandisement  altogether.    We  must  learn  to  love  our 
country,  for   our  country's  sake.    We  must  serve  it  not  for 
the  earthly  honors  and  distinctions  that  it  may   bring  in  the 
way.     The  self  Las   become  so  powerful   in   our  unfortunate 
mother-land  that  the  very   ideal   of  unselfishness  has  become 
quite  extinct  among  us  ;  and  such  few  persons  as  may  be  found 
still  prepared  to  give  even  their  last  drop  of  blood   for  us,  aro 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  unappreciated.     It  is  on  account 
of  our  selfishness  alone  that  we  Hindus  do  not  now   love  truth 
so  much  as  we  did  in  the  past.     Wc  have  become  almost  a  race 
of  flatterers   and  sycophants— a   brood   apJce-wastes  as  we  call 
them  in  Calcutta.     We  have  lost  that  independent   manliness  of 
^    spirit  for  which  we  were  at   one   time  distinguished.    What  a 
r   deplorable  sight  to  every  friend  and  well-wisher  of  India  !    Our 
national  heart  and  national  honor  must  be  completely  dead  when 
we  are  capable  of  treating  our  own  benefactors  as  the  Founders 
of  the    Theosophical   Society   with  contempt,   and  of  casting 
reproach  and  obloquy  on  them.  If  we  find  foreigners  like  them 
prepared  to  do  so  much  for  us,  should  we  not  be  roused  to  save 
our  country  from  moral  degradation,  even  from  very  shame?  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  humanity  to  servo  one's 
country  as  to  serve  one's  king.    Let  us,  therefore,  all  join  hands 
together,  and  earnestly  work  for  our  national  resuscitation,   ir- 
respective of  all  desires  of  self,  and  without  caring  whether   wo 
succeed  or  fail  in  our  efforts.     The  results,  you  may   be  sure, 
will  come  of  themselves,  and  no  one,  perhaps,  more  than  our- 
selves will  eventually  be  surprised  at  them.    The  great  secret  of 
working  for  the  public  good,  without,  any,  the  least  selfish  or 
mercenary  objects,  is  tliat  marvellous  success  invariably  attends 
our  labours  ;  and  that  without  seeking  for  it,  we  ultimately 
riKip  our  own  reward.     So  let  us  make  a  strong,   united   resolve 
to  give  up  all   sorts  of  self-seeking  in  our  noble  attempt  to 
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elevate  our  country,  and  India  will  stand  regenerated  and  re- 
formed so  rapidly  and  effectually  as  even  beyond  all  our  wild 
anticipations.  I  say— try,  and  you  will  realize  the  fact.  With 
the  scientific  precision  of  every  law  of  nature,  the  result  will 
follow  the  act,— the  cause  will  produce  the  effect.  We  now 
always  go  to  work  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  that  is  why  we  so 
often  fail.  Be  assured,  my  friends,  we  can  always  render  our- 
selves individually  and  collectively  happy  by  working  in  a 
purely  disinterested  and  philanthropic  spirit  in  all  matters  of 
public  welfare.  Our  good  deeds  will  never  go  unrewarded.  This 
thought  should  sustain  every  one  of  us  in  his  public  life. 

Those  who  are  called  "  converts  "  are  even  now  for  the  most 
part  only  so  in  name.  They  are  Hindus  in  all  their  customs  and 
manners  without  exception.  They  observe  caste  even  more 
strictly  than  we  do.  They  will  at  the  first  opportunity  turn 
Hindus  if  they  are  not  so  already. 

Our  Branch  has  translated  into  the  Vernacular  several  useful 
Theosophical  tracts  and  published  them  at  our  expense.  We 
are  carrying  with  our  heart  and  soul,  in  proportion  to  our 
strength,  stones  in  aid  of  the  triumphal  arch  on  which  shall  be 
inscribed  the  glorious  legend,  "The  Moral  Regeneration  of 
India "  and  which  is  being  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  or  Universal  Brotherhood— a  resplenden! 
arch  cemented  together  with  love  and  kindness  under  the 
patronage  of  the  living  Representatives  of  the  hoary  Maha 
Eishis  of  Aryavarta.  Oh  blessed  day  !  Oh  auspicious  hour  t 
that  saw  its  foundations  laid  by  our  Brothers  from  across  the 
seas  !  Brothers  of  queenly  Bombay !  here  rises  the  holy  altar  of 
Religion,  the  altar  beside  which  our  forefathers  learned  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  wisdom  of  gods.  Come,  stand  beside 
us,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  memories  of  the  past,   with  the 
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blessing  of  the  JRishis,  whose  spiritual  teachings  come   down   to 

our  ears  like  dulcet  music  througli  the   long   corridors   of  time, 

let  us  pledge  to  ourselves,  heart  to  heart  and  liand  to  hand,   to 

make  good  use  of  our  inheritance,  to  be   worthy   of  our  Aryan 
sires ! !  J 

Rao   Bahadur  Jaxardan  S.  Gadgii.  b.  a.,  l.  l.  b.,  of  the 
Rewah  Theosophical  Society  of  Baroda  said  :— 

Gentlemen,  On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  it  is  ])ut  na- 
tuml  that  I  should  speak  a  few  words,  and  with  your  permit 
sion  I  shall  do  so. 

I  was  an>ong  the  first  who  made  their  acquaintance  with 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  very  soon  after  their 
landing  at  Bombay.  It  happened  that  I  had  looked  into  « Isis 
Unveiled  "  a  little  while  previously,  and  the  work  liad  so  much 
excited  my  curiosity  to  see  and  have  a  personal  conversation 
Avith  the  author  of  that  remarkable  production,  that  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  satisfy  it  by  coming  down  to  Bombay  on 
short  leave.  I  had  the  desired  intemew,  and  it  more  than 
satisfied  my  expectataions.  WeU,  at  the  end  of  now  nearly  four 
years,  our  acquaintance  has,  I  hope,  matured  into  friendship,  or 
rather  into  brotherly  and  sisterly  love. 

Closer  and  closer  acquaintance  convinced  me,  as  it  has  eon 
vinced  so  many  other  brother  Theosophists,  that  the  mission  of 
Madame  Balvatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  was  high-for  hic^hcr 
even  than  men  can-ordinarily  understand.  Their  philosophy 
was  of  the  purest  kind-so  pure  that  worldly  men  could  not 
believe  in  it.  The  powers  that  Madame  Balvatsky  possesses  are 
so  astounding  that  it  is  difficult  to  bebeve  in  their  reality  until 
by  hard  experience  you  are  obliged  to  pronounce  them  to  be 
true  in  spite   of  yourself.     If  Madame   Balvatsky  and  Colonel 
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Olcott  are  stil  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  some  quarters,  the 
reason  of  it  is  that  their  mission,  their   philanthrop}-,   and  their 
powers  are  too  high  for  ordinary  comprehension.     To  check  the 
materialistic  tendency   of  this  19th  century,    and  establish  th 
truth   of  those   philosophies   which   regard   and   all-pervading 
Intelligence  as  the   only   real   existence    which   appears   under 
different  phases  of  matter  or  spirit ;   to   show   how   matter  and 
spirit  are  connected  and  how  spirit  entirely  controls   matter,  to 
furnish  a  key  by  which  the  mysteiy   of  life  and  death   and   of 
sorrow  and  happiness  can  be  solved,  this  is  the  high   mission  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed  by  those  that  guide  them  ;  and 
they  have  made  a  commencement.    A  total  abnegation  of  world- 
V  self-interest  and  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Humanity 
without  distinction  of  race,  colour  or  creed  is  the  high  standard; 
of  philanthropy  to  which  they  have   jjledged   themselves   before 
they  were  appointed  to  their  mission ;  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  Madame  Balvatsky   possesses   furnish  actual   proof  that 
the  philosophy  they  advocate  is  not  a  matter  of  faith  and  fancy 
but  a  science  capable  of  even   experimental  demontration.     All 
these  things  are  too  high  for  ordinary   comprehension   and  too 
far  beyond  ordinary  experience  to  command   immediate   beliefe 
and  knowing,  as  every  one  does,  how  the  world   is    full  of  pre- 
tenders, it  is  not  at  all   surprising  that  Madame  Balvatsky  and 
Colonel  Olcott's   motives,   conduct   and   doctrines   should   have 
been  looked  upon  with  distrust.     But  it  is  now  high   time   that 
truth  should  be  perceived.     They  have  out-lived  the    suspicions 
of  friends  and  foes  as   regards   their  motives.     The   philosophy 
they  advocate  underlies  every  Aryan   religion   and   probably  all 
the  religions  of  the  world,  the  powers  which  Madame  Balvatsky 
and  in  a  far  higher   degree   the   Himalayan   Mahatmas   possess 
can  no  longer  be  questioned.     The   existence   of  the  Mahatmas 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.     There  are  persons  in  this  haU  who 
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went  to  the  Himalays  and  succeeded  in  actually  seeing  and  con- 
versing with   some   of  them.     As   to   those  powers,   sufficient 
manifestations  were  given   at  Simla  and   elsewhere,  and   those 
who,  like  myself  have  been  eye-witness  to  some  of  them,  cannot 
doubt  their  reality  or  significance.     Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  high  time,  I  say,  to  open  one's  eyes   to   truth.     And   to   a 
Native  of  India,  only  if  he  open  his  eyes  to  see,  the  prospect   is 
really  most  cheering.     Those  of  us  Natives  of  India,   who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  learning  of  our  forefathers   know   tha 
from  time  immemorial  the  philosophy  of  our  fore-fathers  has 
taught  us  that  an  all-pervading  Intelligence  is  the  only  true  and 
eternal  existence  and  that  all  else  that  appears  is  its  manifesta^ 
tion. 

EXTRACT  SHOWING  THE  HIGH  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 


(Document  No.  1) 
Extract  from  a  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (  U.  S.  A.  ) 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary,   dated  February   24,   1865,  Taken 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the   United   States   entry   of 
March   3,  1865. 

"  In  obedience  to  your  oi^ders,  to  cause  to  be  investigated  the 
alleged  fraudulent  transactions  of  all  persons  amenable  to  this 
department,  the  services  of  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  were  temporarily 
obtained.  This  Officer  is  attached  to  the  War  Department,  is 
familiar  with  such  investigations,  and  enjoys  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  confidence  of  that  department." 

(Document  No.  2.) 

From  an  Editorial  of  tha  New  Yorh  Tribune  of  September  22nd  1871. 
The  Tribune  was  at  that  time  the  most  influential  journal  in  the 
United  States 

"  Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott  of  this  city  is   not   a  politician,   is  a 
gentleman  of  unsullied  record,   widely  known,   and   amply   re- 
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^^onsiblo.  Chosen  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  receiving  the  confidence 
ot  th<at  incurruptible  patriot  at   the   outset   and   maintaining  it 
through  the  most  trying  responsibilities  to  tlie  very  end   of  °(he 
V/ar,  gai;,i2ig  such  roinitation  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  tliat 
the  Navy  Department  sougiit  ids  transfer  to  flioir   work... warm- 
ly comn>ended  by  the  Committee  [of  Congress]   on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  and  when  at  hsst  he  insisted    n  returning  to  his  pro- 
fession, sent  out  with  tlie  highest  commendufiou.i    from  all    his 
superiors,    Col.  Olcott   is   a   witness   whose   word  nobody    wiU 
question " 


(DoCCMKNT  No.   3.) 

A  paper  «gned  by  the  Washington  ro],re8entati^■es  of  the  Icadin- 
journals  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  j;o!itical  parties  reeeni^ 
mending  Co!.  Olcott  to  the  PreBident  of  the  United  StLtcs  for 
the  vacant  olEce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trcasuiy. 


(Document  No.  4.) 

Lktteu  from  Mr.  Le  Grand  Lockwccd,  -, :    ;   -.rs.  I.cctwccd  ard  Co 
Bankers,  New  York  City,  to  the  Sec   -  ,     .{  the  Treasury. 

"I  desire  to  say  that  I  hav:  ;-.:.,wn  t  Olcott  from  boyhood 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  th.  ^  ,..est  integrity  and  of  firstnlass 
aiulity.  I  cannot  think  of  a.  .  one  who  would  be  likely  to  fill 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  more  creditably  than  he." 


II       > 


(DOCUMKNT  No.   5.) 

ExTP^cr  from  a   letter  to   Col.  Olcott  from   Maior   L.   C    Turner 

Jud^-  Advocate  of  the  V>ar  Department,   of  "the    date*  October 
20,  1865, 

'^'  I  am  informed  that  you  are  tendered    to    tlie    Secretary   of 
War  your  rosjonation  of  tJio  C^oinmi^sion    ^hicli    vou  Lave  lield 
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^'^"^^    1^^^ The   responsibilitioe,    difficulties   and    dangers 

incident  to  tlio  faithful  and  fearless  performance  of  the  duties  of 
jour  position,  I  have  been  enabled  personally  and  officially  to 
appreciate  ;  it  is  my  duty  as  Avell  as  my  privilege,  therefore,  to 
»ay  that  the  faithful  performance  of  these  labours  required,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  untiring  industry  and    energy,  discreet  and 

prompt  action,  and  unfalterhuj  courage It  is  a  grateful  duty 

to  certify  that,  during  the  past  three  years  of  turmoil,  trouble, 
and  fraud  you  have  been  energetic,  prompt,  honest  and,  fearless; 
and  therefore,  enn-nently  successful.  You  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  honest,  loyal-hearted  citizens;' 

(Document  No.  6.) 

^™7/^'""^  '  ^'''''  '"  ^"^-  ^^^^^^  ^^'^"^  '^'  "«»•  John   Wilson, 
Ilurd  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  of  date  May,  7,  1866. 

" ^^^^  ^"^""^'^y  ""^'^  ^^''^^^^y  ^ith  which  you  have  discharged 

the  onerous,  responsible,  and  delicate  duties  entrusted  to  youV 
the  Government;  and  the  sterling  integrity  evinced  by  you, 
under  all  circumstances,  are  the  best  gnarantees  that  can  be 
offered  to  all  who  may  seek  your  aid  in  future." 

(  Document  No.  7.  ) 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Groen,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
^ewYork,  toE.Delafield  Smith,  Esq.,  Counsel  to  the  Corpo- 
ration niforming  him  of  Col.  Olcott's  retention  as  Attorney  for  the 
City  Treasury  in  certion  large  suits  pending.  Dated  16th 
April,  1873.  

(  Documents  Nos.  8,  9  and  10.) 
Extracts  from  letters  of  Samuel  G.  Courtney,  Esq.,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District ;  and  B.  F.  Tracy,  Esq,  U  s' 
District  Attorney,  for  the  Eastern  District,  of  New  'vork  •  and 
A.  Q.  Keasbey,  Esq.,  U.  S.  District.  Attorney  for  the  State  of 
Now  Jersey.  All  recommend  Col.  Olcott  as  -a  gentleman  of  rare 
executive  ability  and  strict  and  unimpeachable  integrity." 
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ExriuCT  from  letter  from  George  T.  Hope,  Esq,  President  of  tlio 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Comi^any  ,thc  largest  in  the  United 
States)  to  Albert  Povvker,  Esq,  President  of  the  Boston  (Mr. 
Cook's  Boston)  Board  of  Underwriters.     Dated  Sept.  16  1873. 

"  His  (Col.  Olcott's)  experience  and  ability  combined  Tvitli 
Lis  interest  in  the  substantial  ^volfare  of  the  Conipanie..  and  tlm 
C;on,7nunity,  in  respect  to  Fire  Insnrnnco,  are  well  kno^vn  here 
(at  New  York)  an.l  entitled  liini  to  bo  regarded  as  a  public 
benefactor." 


(DocuMEvr  No.  12.) 

Extract  from  Editorial  article  in  the  Baltimor  Underwriter  an  in- 
fluential organ  of  the  An>criean  Insurance  interest  respecting 
the  Officml  Keport  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  National  it 
surance  Convention  :  (a  Congress  of  the  officials  of  the  several 
State  Govcrnmonts  who  by  law  have  Supervision  over  Insurance 
Companies. 

"  No  addition  to  insurance  literature  more  valiiabio  tlian  this 
conii.act  octavo  has  yet  been  publisheKl.  . .  .  (,V1.  Olcott  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  profession  as  well  for  the  ju<lginent 
thus  exhibited,  .as  for  the  industry  an.l  fidelity  to  fact  witli 
which  the  entire  compilation  is  marked." 


(Document  No.  13.) 

A  lithographed  picture  of  a  stand  of  colours  presented  by  the 
Citizens  of  New  York  to  the  Police  Department  of  timt'city 
as  a  "  Flag  of  Honor,"  to  mark  tl«o  public  appreciation  of  their 
brave  devotion  during  the  terrible  riots.  The  accompanying 
letter  from  the  Citizens'  Committee  is  signed  by  tlie  President, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Stock  Exchan.re,  the  Bark 
Cleanng  Hou.o,  tlic  Produce  Exchange,  the  Boanl    of  Afarinc 
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Under Vvi'Iters,  tlie  Njitional  Boiird  of  Fire  Uii(ior\\Titors,  tlio 
New  York  Bord  of  UnderwriterSj  the  Major  General  ( -oriimand- 
ing  tlio  Militlii,  and  l)y  (  ol.  Oioott,  as  i^eeretary  of  the  National 
Insiirauee  ( V)nveuti(;u. 


KxTiiACTS  from  the  Pioneer  of  J)ccem)>f-r  10,  1881,  beii.f  n^H-.ial 
documoiit'a  from  Kussia,  showing  the  high  l.'irlh  aud  Social  stand- 
ing in  that  (.'uunlry  of  .Madame  11.  V.  Biavatsky.    . 

^'The  eBtablishmcnr  of  I\r- 'm--  Blavatskv'a  real  identity  Iv 
formal  proofa  of  tliis  n;itur:>  ;  never  been  uecessarv  for  any 
person  of  cultnre  or  ;       '  '.lio  knows  her,  but    foolish    or 

malevolent  peopk%  ]     •  -  -n  vague   and    erroneous    eonjee- 

turen  as  to  the  natu.     .  vork  to  which  slie  has  devoted  her- 

self in  thia  country,  hav  :;ntured  to  iiriply  that  .^he  must  bo  an 
iiupostor,  aiming  at  common-place  end.^— mcney,or  social  i)()sition. 
The  absurdity  of  tliir;  contention  i.^  made  evident  bv  the  follow- 
iiig  letter,  which  shows  to  what  rank  in  soeietv  she  i^-oixrlv 
belongs  : — 

Sir,— Having  licard  with  astonishiuent  tliat  tlicro  exist  f?Gmo 
>vhere  about  the  ^vorkl  j)ersons  who  have  an  interest  in  denving 
the  personality  of  my  niece,  Mme.  11.  P.  Biavat^kv,  pretendin" 
tJiat  sne  has  approT)riatcd  to  herself  a  nrdue  that  does  not  belong 
to  her,  1  hasten  to  send  you  these  lines,  begging  you  to  mako 
use  of  them  to  dissipate  the  very  strange  calumny.  I  say 
Mrange  bur  1  might  Fay  senseless  (iuHnsce},  For  v.hv  should 
she  clioose  (supposing  she  had  really  any  necessity  to  chango 
her  nan^e)  a  fan-ily  vvhich  is  not  at  all  illustrious  except  by  lite- 
rary and  Fcientiflc  merits,  which,  indc(d  would  do  honour  to  it^ 
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name  whatever  that  might  be.  What  astonishes  mo  especially 
is  that  any  one  can  make  a  mistake  about  the  origin  of  a  person 
so  erudite  and  of  bo  cultivated  an  education  as  that  of  my  niece. 

However,  as  it  is  the  burlesque  fancy  of  her  personal  cnemicB 
to  treat  her  as  an  impostor,  Avill  you  receive  my  personal 
guarantee  (given  on  my  honour)  that  she  is  what  she  affirms 
herself  to  be  Madame  Helen  1\  Blavatsky,  Avidow  of  a  Council- 
lor of  State,  Ex-Vice-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Erivan  in 
the  Caucasus,  daughter  of  a  Kussian  (Vdonel,  Pierre  Von  llahn 
(whose  ancestors  were  allied  with  the  C-ounts  Von  llahn  of 
Germany,  and  whose  mother  was  nee  Countess  Probstiug)  and 
niv  nioce  by  her  own  mother,  mv  sister  nee  FadeeiY,  ia*and- 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Dolgorouky  of  the  elder  princely  line. 

To  establish  her  identity  I  enclose  in  this  letter  two  of  her 
portraits,  one  taken  twenty  years  ago  in  my  presence,  the  other 
sent  from  America  four  or  five  years  ago.  Furthermore,  in  order 
that  sceptics  may  not  conceive  suspicions  as  to  my  personal 
identity,  1  take  the  liberty  of  returning  your  letter  received 
through  M.  ie  Prince  DondoukolT-Korsakoff  Governor-General 
of  Odessa.  I  hope  that  this  proof  of  authenticity  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  vou  will  have  already 
received  the  certificate  of  the  individuality  of  Madame  Blavatsky 
that  the  Governor-General  desired  himself  to  send  to  Bombay. 

I  ought  also  to  mention  a  rather  important  fact,  which  is, 
that  since  the  departure  of  my  niece  Plelene  Blavatsky  from 
Odessa  for  America,  in  1872,  slie  has  always  been  in  continuous 
correspondence,  not  only  with  me,  but  all  her  relations  in  Ihissia 
— a  correspondence,  which  has  never  been  inteiTU})ted  even  for 
a  month,  and  that  all  this  time  there  has  been  no  change  what- 
ever in  her  style,  wliich  is  peculiar  to  herself,  nor  in  her  hand- 
writing.    This  can  be  proved  by  all  her  letters  to  any   one   who 
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wishes  to  convince  lii.nsolf.  This  fact  alone  can  leave  no  doubt 
except  to  idiots  or  evil-intentioned  j.ersons  who  liave  their  own 
ends  to  serve.     But  witli  tliese  there  is  no  need  to   waste   tin:e. 

I  cause  niT  signature  to  he  certified  by  the  confirmation  of  a 
notarj. 

On  whicli  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  expressions,  &c.  (signed) 
Nadejda  A.  Fadeeff  (daugher  of  tlie  Privy  CouncilJor),  n>en>ber 
of  the  Council  of  tlie  Theosophical  Society,  daughter  of  the  late 
llussian  Privy  Councillor,  formerly  director  of  the  Department 
of  State  Lands  in  the  Caucasus,  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  \  iceroy  of  tiio  Claucasus. 

Odessa,  3rd  (1.'5)  ]SrovemI)er. 

(The  signature  is  forn>ally  authenticated  by  the  Notary  of  the 
i3ourse  at  Odessa,  and  the  letter  bears  his  official  stan>p.) 

We  must  add,  in  explanation,  that  the  enclosed    portraits   are 
imdoubtcdly  portraits  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  that   we   have 
«cen  the  forn.al  certificate  of  her  identity  forwarded    direct    (for 
the  better  assurance  of  sceptics  to  the   care   of  a   gentlen.an  in 
h.gh  oftcal  position  at  Si.nla)  by    General    Fadeeff  at    present 
Jon,t  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ilon.e  Departn.ent  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.    A\  o  have   also   seen    the   letter   addressed    to    Madan.e 
Blavatsky  as  to  an  intimate  frien.l  by    Prince    Dondoukoff    ex- 
pressing besides  war,n  syn,pathy,   no   small   n.easure   of   (well- 
deserved)  contcn.pt  for  persons   wl>o   could   misunderstand   lier 
true  character." 

;  ll-e  certificate  sent  by  General  Fadeeff  and    referred    to   in 
this  statement  runs  as  follows  ; 

".f.  '"T^.'^  '''!  J"^^''"*  *'"''*  ^^-•--  H.  p.  Blavatsky  now 

es,dmg  at  Snnia  (British  India)  is  from  her    father's   side    Z 

<la..«hter  of  (.lonel  Peter  Ilal.n  and  grand-daughter  of  L  eut 


nant-General  Alexis  Hahn  von  Rottenstern  Halin  (a  noble 
family  of  Meckleniburg,  Germany,  settled  in  KuBsia).  And, 
that  she  is  from  her  mother's  side  the  daughter  of  Helene 
Fadeew  and  grand-daughter  of  Privy  Councillor  Andrew  Fadeew 
and  of  the  Princess  Helene  Dolgorouki  ;  that  she  is  the  widow 
of  the  Councillor  of  State,  Nicephore  Blavatsky,  late  Yice- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Erivan,  Caucasus. 

(Signed.)     Major-General  Rostislav  Fadeew, 

of  H.  I.  Majesty's  Staff, 

Joint  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,   "  St. 
Petersburg  29,  Little  Morskaya, 
18th  September,  1881." 


(Document    No.  15.) 

Extracts  from  several  papers  concerning  Madame  Blavatsky » 
naturalization  as  an  American  citizen  were  then  read,  thus  show, 
ing  that  that  lady  was  considered  of  so  much  consequence  that 
everything  concerning  herself  and  her  work  was  reported  in  the 
papers.     Among  those  that  were  read,  were  the  following  : — 


Commercial  Advertiser, 

"  Madame  Blavatsky  lias  become  an  American  citizen  by 
virtue  of  a  sworn  statement  that  she  desires  to  be  no  longer  the 
subject  of  any  foreign  potentate  or  power  but  that  she  prefers  to 
wed  the  lore  of  the  Orient  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Occident.  It 
is  a  happy  thing  for  America  that  this  brilliant  Orientalist  and 
profound,  though  misty,  pliilosopheress  casts  in  her  lot  with  our 
peoj)le,  yet  she  may  yearn  to  tell  the  foreigners  all  she  hears  or 
sees  or  thinks  of  us — and  why  not  ?  " 
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New  York  Star. 


''  Madam  Helen  V.  Blavatskv  on  the  22nd  of  September  1874, 
announced  licr  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  on  i\IondaT, 
by  a  decree  of  Judge  Larrcmore  in  the  sjiecial  term  of  the 
(/ourt  of  C^onnnon  Pleas,  received  her  naturalization  papers." 


Document  No.  1G. 

An  extra.^^t  from  Mackenzie's  Ct/clojxvdia,  piiblithcd  a 
London,  in  tlie  year  187G,  was  then  read,  whicli  slio^ved  that 
even  as  early  as  that,  the  TJieosophical  Society  was  a  recognized 
inbitution  and  that,  therefore,  ^Ir.  Cook's  insinuation  that  it 
was  an  obscure  body  was  iniwarranted  by  facts. 


(Document  No.  17.) 

Extracts  from  Fr(7nk  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xeirspaprr  Bliowino-  J^ow 
our  Society  was  well  known  in  America  and  that  i)coplc  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  social  standing  were  associated  with  it. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  moment's  glance  at  these 
peculiar  people  and  see  what  they  have  to  say  of  and  for 
themselves.... 

We  might  be  warranted  in  passing  our  Theo«ophists  by  as 
idle  dreamers,  but  that  among  them  are  some  persons  of  not  only 
scholarship  but  experience  in  pratical  affairs.  Let  us  see  .; 
Their  President  is  Colonel  Henry  S.  Olcott,  a  lawver  .1 
litterateur,  ^Yc]l  kno^vn  in  this  country.  Throughout  the  v  .- 
he  was  Special  Commissioner  and  trusted  Counsel  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  war  and  the  Navy,  and  as  an  author  has  produced 
works  on  such  unimaginative  subjects  as  agricultural  science, 
insurance,  history    and  genealogy.     The    first   vice-president   is 
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Dr.  S.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  medical   works   and 
ex-professor  in  a  medical    college.     The  second  vice-president  is 
George.  Henry  Felt,  of  this  city,  a  geometer  and   engineer,    who 
has  in  the  prcss    of  J.    W.    Bouton    a   quarto   volume   on    the 
''  Lost   (^anon    of  Proportion   of  tlie   Egyptians,    Greeks   and 
Romans,"  that  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  thought  worthy  of  Avrit- 
ing  a  letter  about.     The  treasurer  is   Mr.    Henry   J.    Newton,    a 
wealthy  retircd  manufacturer,  and  Professor  Draper's  successor, 
to  the  Pr(\sidency  of  the  Photographic  Section    of   the    American 
Institute.      The     Corresponding    Secretary    is    Madame    H.    P 
BIavatsky...The  recording  secretary  is  John  Storer  Coblj,  L.L.D. 
ex-editor    of  the   Xew    Era  magazine,   the  organ    of  the  Re- 
formed Jews.     Professor  Alexander    Wilder,    M.    D.,    the   w^ell- 
known   writer,     reviser     and     editor   of  works   upon    Symbol 
Worship,  Platonism  and  other  abstruse  subjects,  is  a   Fellow  of 
the    Theosophical    Society  ;    as    also   are   Judge   Westbrook    of 
Pennsylvania,  a  Professor  of  Philology  in  a  British   Uni\'ersity  ; 
a  Prince  on    the   Czar   of  Russia's    staff;   a   Judge   in  Corfu 

Greece: and  no  end  of  editors,    ])hysicians,    lawyers,    and 

Heaven  save  the  mark  ;— oven  clergymen.     Such   are   the   facts 
gathered  by  our  reporters  from  various  sources. 

"  Clearly  a  compact,    secret    and    zealous    body    of  men    and 
women  of  this  stamp  are  not  to    be   despised   or    mc^-ely  jested 
about.     We  may  be  annised  at  such  public   exhibitions    as    the 
*'  Pagan  Funeral"  of  last  summer,  and  the  subsequent  cremation 
M-hich  together  have  ensured  to  Baron  do  Palm    such   a   lastino- 
notoriety,  but,  nevertheless,  we  must  notfoi^get  that  to  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  Christians,  in  the  world,    there 
are  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  non-Christians,  of  whom, 
at  least,  six  hundred   millions  accept    wholly,   or   in    part,  the 
religion  and  philosophy  to  study  which  our  Theosophists    band- 
ed themselves  together. 
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(Document  No.  18) 
An  extract  from  the  Saturdcuj  Jleview  oi  September  9,  1879,  in 
which  Colonel  Olcott's  -  kind  intention  "  in  sending  u  member  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  to  take  home  destitute  Arabs,  was  praised. 
The  lectiu-er  here  remarked  that  it  would  be  well  for  writers  to 
remember  what  they  liave  once  written  and  not  to  forget  it  so  soon. 
The  Saturday  Review,  vihich  praised  him  in  1876,  now  called  him  "an 
unscrupulous  adventurer." 

(Document  No.  19.) 

Mayor's  letter,  invitinrr,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Olcott,  people 
to  subscribe  for  a  fund,  for  the    benefit    of  the    destitute  Arabs. 

"  The  undersigned  asks  attention  to  the  following  document 
(Colonel  Olcott's  letter),  and  endorses  its  statements  as  to  tho 
necessities  of  the  unfortunate  Arabs,  and  the  impracticability  of 
relief  being  given  by  tlie  administrative  Bureaux. 

"  The  undersigned  hopes  that  no  delay  may  occur  in  the  sub- 
scription of  the  comparatively  small  sum  that  it  will  require  to 
send  the  Arabs  to  their  own  country  and  friends.  It  would  dis- 
grace our  City  to  turn  them  into  the  street  to  starve. 

*'  Payment  of  subscriptions  may  be  made  to  the  bearer  in  cash, 
or,  if  preferred,  in  cheques  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  undersigned^ 
who,  at  Colonel  Olcott's  request,  has  consented  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  any  sums  subscribed." 

Wm.  H.  WICKHAM, 

Mayor. 

(document  No.  20.) 

What  the  New    York    World    ^y,    of   the   Theosophical    Society    ._ 

Sunday^  October  3,  1575. 

«  Of  the  Thcosophic  Society  it  can  bo  .sai.l  without  question 
that  Its  aim  is  laudable,  and  as  to  the  n.can.,  (hero  is  at  least  no 
harm  in  trying  them." 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Objects,  Revised  Rules,  &  Bye-laws  of  1886. 


"  The  Purity  of  purpose,  will,  and  deed, 
are  the  keys  which  unlock  the  gates 
of  power,  which  is  knowledge." 

The  Society  and  its  Objects. 

1.  This  Society,*  formed  at  New  York,  U.  S.  of  America 
17th  November  1875,  shall  continue  to  be  called  the  "  Theoso- 
phical Society." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  are  as  follows  :-- 
First,— To  form  the  nucleus    of  a    Universal  Brotherhood  of 

Humanity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  colour. 

SeconcL~To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern 
literatures,  religions  and  sciences. 

Third.—K  third  object,  i)ursued  by  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  is  to  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and 
the  psychical  powers  of  man. 

3.  The  Society  appeals  for  support  to  all  who  truly  love 
their  fellow-men  and  desire  the  eradiction  of  the  evils  caused  by 
the  barriers  created  by  race,  creed  or  colour,  that  have  so  long 
impeded  human  progress  ;  to  all  scholars,  all  sincere  lovers  of 
TRUTH  icheresoever  it  may  he  found,  and  all  philosophers  alike  in 
the  East  and  in  the  AVest  ;  to  all  who  love  India  and  would  see 
a  revival  of  her  ancient  glories,  intellectual  or  spiritual  ;  and 
lastly,  to  all  who  aspire  to  higher   and    better   things   than   the 


*  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  New   York  journal  of  September 
18/0,  reporting  the  formation  of  the  Theosopliical  Society. 
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mere  pleasures  and  interests  of  a  wordly  life,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  ilie  sacrifices  by  whlvh  alone  a  knowledfje  of  tlieni  can 
be  attained. 

4.  Tlie  Society  represents  no  particular  rc^li^jions  creed,  is 
entirely  unsectarian,  an<l  includes  professors  of  all  faiths.  It 
only  exacts  from  each  member  that  toleration  of  the  beliefs  of 
others  ^vhich  he  desires  each  and  all  of  his  brother-members  to 
exhibit  in  regard  to  his  own  faith.  It  includes  members  who 
take  a  merely  plulanthro[)hical  or  intellectual  interest  in  its  as- 
])irations,  as  well  as  those  who,  believing-  that  Oriental  Pblloso- 
phy  embodI(^s  truths  worthy  of  a  life's  devotion  seek,  through  it.4 
instrumentality,  access  to  the  recesses  of  ancient  culture. 

5.  The  Society  does  not  int<'rfere  with  caste  rules  and  other 
social  observances, 

OuftAXlZATfON. 

6.  Tlie  Society  shall  have  its  Head-quarters  at  Adyar^ 
Madras, 

7*  The  Society  cou»pris<'s  various  Ikanches  established  in 
widely  separated  countries  ;iud  cities  in  lu)th  hemisplieres,  all 
Branches  deriving  their  cliartere<i  existence  from  the  President 
in  (V)uucil,  without  whose  authoritv  no  Branch  can  be  formed 
or  contu>ue(L 

8.  The  local  l^raticht^s,  with  their  exe<Mitive  officers  ant! 
members  shall  U»  ,mder  the  dirn-t  jurisdiction  of  the  President 
in  Oonm^U,  but  it  sliall  be  cH>mp(>tent  for  t!»e  said  President  in 
OounriT  to  delegate  all  or  arry  of  his  powers  to  any  Board  of 
( Control  or  Adnn'nistrative  (  ()mmittee  which  may  be  formed  ac- 
cording  to  rule  eleven, 

0.  The  loc.d  adnn'nistration  ofM5ranches  is  vested  in  their 
respective  othcers,  but  no  branch  has  the  right  to  exercise  juris^ 
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<licti«.,  outsule  its  ehartore.1  limits,  exeo,.t  vl.en  s„  anthoriso,] 
l.y  tlie  President  in  t!onncil.  Officers  of  Bvtmdn's  are  elwto.l  In" 
u  majority  of  the  fellows  thereof,  for  the  tern,  of  one  year  ;  but 
they  n.ay  be  annually  re-eleeted  an  indefinite  nnn.ber "of  times. 

10/  The  President  in  (Council  shall  haye  the  ri^ht  to  nullify 
any  charter  wlu-n  su<-h  proceeding  be  considered  ex,,edient.       " 

11.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Society's  affairs  in 
.kstant  countries,  the  President  in  Coun.-il  unu-  constitute 
Boards  of  (,'ontrol  or  Ad.ninistrutive  t.'onnnittees  with  snecifical- 
ly  defined  jjowers. 

Byk-laws  of  Bkaschks. 

12.  2Jo  Bye-Laws  an.l  ]{ules  of  Branches  shall  be  vali.I 
^.nless  ratified  by  the  President  in  llonneil.  ^'„  branch  has  the 
right  to  grant  Dij.lon.as,  to  confer  dignities  or  privileges,  or  to 
take  any  obligations  fron.  any  of  its  n.en.bers  except  as  provided 
for  ni  these  Kules. 

OOXVENTIOX. 

13.  A  Convention  ofthe  General  Council  and   of  Deler^tes 
fron.  the  different  Branch  8o<-ieties  shall  n.oet  annually    in^Dc 
eeniber  at  the  Head^juarters,  Adyar,  Madras. 

Genkbal  ("ol.vcil. 

U.  (a.)  Tlie  general  control  and  administration  of  the 
bociety  shall  vest  in  one  General  Council. 

(/'.)  This  Council  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  forty-n-ne 
n.en,bers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  annually  by  the'  Con- 
vention, 

(c.)  It  shall  meet  annually  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the 
Socety  and  dispose  of  all  .,„estions  of  import«„c-e  laid  before  it 
by  the  President  and  Executive  Council. 
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(d.)     It  shall  also  meet  on  extraordinary  occasions   Avlionever 
the  President  and  Executive  Council  consider  it  advisable. 

E XECUTivE  Council. 

15.  (a.)  All  executive  functions  of  the  Society  shall  he 
performed  hy  an  Executive  Council. 

(b.)  The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  members  of  the  Theosophical  Socdety,  permanently  resid- 
in(r  at  or  within  convenient  distance  from  the  Head-quarters,  to 
be  elected  annually  by  the  Convention. 

(c.J  It  shall  meet  monthly  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceedlnnrs,  and  accounts  of  all 
its  monetary  transactions,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  General 
Council  at  the  Convention  for  its  sanction. 

(d.)  In  case  of  vacancies  occurring  during  the  year,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  President  and  remaining  members  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  persons  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

''  One  movement  of  great  imi)ortance  has  just  been  inaugur- 
ated in  New  York,  under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Henry  S.  Olcott, 
in  the  organization  of  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  '  Theosophi- 
cal Society.'  The  suggestion  was  entirely  unpremedltiited,  and 
^vas  made  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  instant,  In  the  parlours  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  where  a  comi)any  of  seventeen  ladles  and 
gentlemen  had  assembled  to  meet  Mr.  Geogre  Henry  Felt, 
^vhose  discovery  of  the  geometrical  figures  of  the  Egyptian 
Cabala  may  be  regartled  as  among  the  most  surprising  feats  of 
the  humvn  intellect.  The  company  included  several  persons  of 
crreat  learning  and  some  of  wide  i)ersonal  influence.  The 
managing  editors  of  two  religious  papers  ;  the  co-editors  of  two 
literary  magazines;  an  Oxford  LL.  D.;a  venerable  Jewish 
.scholar  and  traveller  of  rei)ute  :  an  editorial   Avriter    of   one   of 
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tlie  Xew  York  morning  dailies;  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Spiritualists  ;  Mr.  C'.  (•.  Massey,  an  English  visitor; 
Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge  Britten  and  Dr.  Britten;  tw^o  New  York 
lawyers,  besides  Col.  Olcott;  a  partner  of  a  Philadelphia  pub- 
lishing house;  a  well-known  physician;  and,  most  notable  of  all 
Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  comprised  Mr.  Felt's  audience. 

^*  After  his  discourse  an  animated  discussion  ensued.  During 
a  convenient  pause  in  the  conversation,  Colonel  Olcott  rose  and 
after  briefly  sketching  the  present  condition  of  the  spiritualistic 

movement,  the  attitude  of  its  antagonists, — the  materialists, 

the  irrepressible  conflict  between  science  and  the  religious 
sectaries;  the  philosophical  charactar  of  the  ancient  theosophies 
and  their  sufliciency  to  reconcile  all  existing  antagonisms,  *  *  * 
he  proposed  to  form  a  nucleus  around  which  might  gather  all 
the  enlightened  and  brave  souls  who  were  willing  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  collection  and  diifusion  of  knowledge.  His  plan 
was  to  organize  a  society  of  occultists  and  begin  at  once  to 
collect  a  library,  and  diffuse  information  concernino-  thoso 
S3cret  laws  of  nature  which  were  so  familiar  to  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  but  are  totally  unknown  by  our  modern  world 
of  science. 

"  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  organize  the  proposed  Society 
forthwith.     Colonel  Olcott   was    elected    temporary    president 
and  a  committee   was  appointed    to     draft   a  constitution   and 
bve-laws."* 

President  and  Officers. 

17.  (a.)  The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer  and  Librarian, 
to  be  elected  annually  :  provided,  however,  that  Colonel  H.  S. 
Olcott  and  Madame  H.P.  Blavatskv — both  founders— shall  liold 

ft/ 

their  offices  of  President  an'l  (."orrcspouiling  ^-ecietaiy  for  life. 
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(/'.)  The  Presidenf.  luid  Officers  ahovo-niontloiUMl  sliall  bo  rcs- 
l)octive]y  President  and  Officers  of  the  General  CounciJ,  Conven- 
tion, and  Exccutivo  Oouneil,  and  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
^hc  same. 

(c.)  The  President  in  Council  shall  have  anthority  to  fill  np 
an V  vacancy  in  the  Offices  of  Secretary,  Treasurer  or  Librarian 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  also  to  designate  any  Fellow 
of  capacity  and  good  repute  to  perform  ]m)  tempore  the  duties 
of  his  own  office  during  ln*s  absence  from  Head-cpiarters. 

Inspectors. 

18.  (a.)  The  President  in  Council  may  at  the  request  (f 
Branch  Societies  appoint  Inspectors  to  visit  and  co-operate  with 
the  Officers  of  Branch  >Societies  in  promoting  the  object  of  tho 
Theosophical  Society. 

(h,)  Such  Branches  as  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  an 
Inspector  shall  bear  all  the  expenses  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  jmrpose. 

(c)  The  Inspectors  so  appointed  shall  send  half-yearly  reports 
of  the  work  done  by  them  to  Head-<|uarters. 

{d.)  In  case  of  a  difierence  of  opinion  on  any  measure  be- 
tween him  and  a  Branch  Society,  the  Inspector  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Head-quarters  and  the  decision  of  the  President  in 
Council  shall  be  final. 

Membership. 

19.  Mend)ership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  persons  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  race,  creed  or  caste  ;  'but  no  Asiatic 
female,  and  no  person  under  eighteen,  shall  be  admitted  to 
mend)ership  without  the  consent  of  the  legal  guardian.  A 
knowledge  of  English  is  not  an  essential  qualification. 
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20.  Of  Fellows  there  are  three  classes,  viz.,  Corresponding 
Honorary  and  Active.  The  grade  of  Corresponding  Fellow  em- 
braces persons  of  learning  and  distinction,  who  are  w^illing  to 
furnish  information  of  interest  to  the  Society  ;  and  the  Diploma 
of  Honorary  Fellow  is  exclusively  reserved  for  persons  eminent 
for  their  contributions  to  Theosophical  knowledge,  or  for  their 
services  to  humanity.  Admission  to  these  two  grades  shall  rest 
with  the  President  in  Council,  and  these  members  shall  have 
none  of  the  rights  or  responsibilities  attaching  to  active  fellow- 
ship. 

21.  Admission  as  an  active  Fellow^  into  the  Theosophical 
Society  and  its  Branches  is  obtained  as  folio w^s  : — 

(a.)  Any  person  being  in  sympathy  wdth  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  willing  to  abide  by  its  rules  and  desiring  admission 
as  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Society,  shall  submit  an  application 
in  writing  according  to  form  A,  duly  signed  by  himself  and 
countersigned  by  two  active  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  entrance 
fee  of  1£  or  its  equivalent  in  other  currencies. 

(c.)  Such  application  shall  be  made  either  to  the  President 
of  the  Society  or  to  the  President  of  the  particular  Branch 
which  he  wishes  to  join.  On  being  accepted  by  the  President 
of  the  Society  or  elected  by  the  Branch,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
candidate  shall  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  ;  and  no  person  shall  be 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  unless  furnished  with  a  diploma  issued 
in  proper  form. 

{d.)  An  annual  subscription  of  two  shillings  (or  one  Rupee 
In  Asia)  shall  always  be  paid  in  advance  by  all  the  active  Fel- 
lows of  the    Society.     The   annual    subscription   after    the   first 
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payment  shall  become  duo  on  the  1st  January  of  each  year  ; 
except  in  tho  case  of  those  admitted  during  the  last  quarter, 
when  an  extension  of  three  months  shall  be  given. 

22.  A  person  may  bo  a  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
without  joining  himself  to  any  particular  Branch. 

23.  No  Branch  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  a  person  as  a 
member  of  its  body,  who  has  not  been  duly  elected  by  tho 
Branch  and  agreed  to  abide  by  its  bye-laws  and  rules. 

24.  A  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  cannot  be  a 
member  of  more  than  one  Branch  at  one  time.  If  ho  becomes 
a  member  of  another  Branch,  his  membership  in  the  Branch  to 
which  he  previously  belonged  ceases  until  he  again  acquires 
membership  by  election. 

25.  Tho  Society  having  to  deal  only  with  scientific  and  phi- 
losophical subjects,  and  having  Branches  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  under  various  forms  of  Government,  does  not  permit 
its  members,  as  such^  to  interfere  with  politics,  and  repudiates 
any  attempt  on  tho  part  of  any  one  to  commit  it  in  favour  of  or 
against  any  political  party  or  measure. 

26.  The  Society  being  formed  upon  the  basis  of  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  it  inculcates  and  encourages  perfect 
tolerance,  especially  in  matters  of  religious  opinion,  and  no 
member  shall  enforce  any  hostile  sectarian  views  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  other  members  by  depreciating  their  religion. 

27.  No  Fellow  shall  slander  any  other  Theosophist  or  write 
or  utter  any  words  calculated  to  individually  injure  such. 

28.  Any  Fellow  violating  Rule  25  or  26  or  27  or  convicted 
of  an  offence  against  tho  penal  laws  of  the  country  he  inhabits, 
involving  moral  turpitude,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Society 
after  opportunity  of  defence  has  been  given,  and  due   investiga- 
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tion  into  the  facts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  the  accused 
found  guilty.  Notice  of  such  expulsion  shall  be  given  to  the 
Branches. 

29.  Should  any  dispute  or  disagreement  arise  among  two 
Branches  or  two  Fellows  of  a  Branch  in  regard  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  should  the  President 
or  Presidents  and  the  Council  of  their  respective  Branches  find 
themselves  unable  to  restore  peace  and  brotherly  harmony 
between  the  disputants,  the  case  may,  if  both  parties  should  so 
desire  it,  be  referred  to  the  President  in  Council,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

Reports. 

30.  Every  Fellow  is  expected  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  each  Branch  shall  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
Head-quarters. 

Property. 

31.  The  Head-quarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society  are  the 
property  of  the  Society  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  one  trustee, 
who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being. 
Any  person  desiring  to  make  a  gift  or  bequest  in  favour  of  the 
Society,  shall  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  above-mentioned  trustee 
in  accordance  with  form  B. 

32.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence at  the  Head  quarters  except  members  ef  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Society,  unless  by  consent  of  the  President  in  Council. 

33.  Such  Fellows  as  wish  to  reside  apart  at  Head-quarters 
may  be  permitted  by  the  President  in  Council  to  erect  private 
buildings  on  the  premises  of  the  Society  at  their  own  expense, 
and  these  buildings  may  be  exclusively  occupied  by  such  Fellows 
as  long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  Society;  but  such  persons 
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or  their  representatives  acquire  no  right  over  such  buildings  other 
than  occupancy  while  they  are  members,  and  when  they  die  or 
cease  to  be  members,  those  buildings  shall  vest  exclusively  in  the 
Society. 

Affiliation. 

84.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  President  in  Council  to 
affiliate  any  Society  with  the  Theosophical  Society  at  his 
discretion. 

Note. — The  following  have  already  been  affiliated. 

(1.)  The  Sanskrit  Sabha  of  Benares,  with  Pandit  Bapu 
Deva  Shastri  as  President. 

(2.)  The  literary  Society  of  Benares  Pandits,  wdth 
Pandit  Ram  Misra  Shastri,  Professor,of  Saiikhya,  Benares  College, 
as  its  President. 

(3.)  The  Hindu  Sabha,  founded  by  M.  R.  Ry.  A.  Sankariah 
Avorgal,  B.  A.,  Naib  Dewan  of  Cochin. 
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(Form  A.) 
APPLICATION  FOR  FELLOWSHIP. 


/,. 


being  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  being  willing  to  conform  with  its  rules,  hereby  make  appli- 
cation for  admission  as  a  fellow  thereof. 

(Signature) 


Post    Office  Address, 


We,  the  tindersigned  Fellows   of  the    Theosophical    Society, 
hereby  certify   that__ 

a  condidatefor  admission  to  the  said  Society,  is  a  person  who, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  will  be  worthy  member  of  the  same. 


Dated  at 


this 


day  of 


188 


(This  Applicatien  must  be  accompained  with  the  Entrance- 
Fee  £  1,— or  Ten    Rupees— and  the    annual  Subscription 

of  One  Rupee.) 

No  part  of  the  Society* s  income  is  paid  to   the  Founders, 

whose  services  are  gratuitously  given, 

*  litis  recommendation  must  he  signed  by  at  least  two  Fellows. 
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(Form  B.) 


BEQUESTS : 

I,  A.  B.,  give  (or  devise  and  bequeath  as  the  case  may  be) 
my  house  and  garden  (or  other  property  as  the  case  may  be),  as 
hereunder  fully  described,  unto  C.  D.,  the  present  President  and 
Trustee  of  the  Theosophical  Sodiety,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
same  being  properly  and  faithfully  used  and  applied  by  him,  and 
by  his  successors  in  office,  duly  appointed  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being  in  force, — for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  use  of  such  Society. 
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"  Adore  the  Deity  in  his  creatures."    It  is  said  in   the  verse  of 

Quran—  "  It  is  not  given  ti>  man  that  the  Deity    should  speak  to 

him  ;  if  it  does  so  it  is   by  inspiration  or  through  a   veil."    Thus 

all  the  efforts  of  man  should  tend  to  raise  the  veil  of  divine    love 

and  to  the  annihilation  of  individuality  which  separates  him  from 

the  Divine  essence 

SuphisrjK 

*  The  Theosophical  Motto  is  "  ^^  5[Tf^(T  TO"  W:  meaning 
*  There  is  no  religion  (duty)  higher  than  Truth.'  This 
aphorism,  small  as  it  is  points  out  to  us  in  plain  terms  the  fr.ct 
that  all  the  manifested  and  unmanifested  worlds  or  the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective  worlds  have  emanted  but  from  one 
source  and  one  sourc6  only  and  that  they  are  all  under  its 
control.  This  is  here  called  the  truth.  It  is  the  duty,  nay 
ought  to  be  the  aspiration  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  search  it  out 
and  know  what  it  is  for  the  knowledge  of  it  leads  ultimately  to 
salvation  or  emancipation. 

The  number  7  has  ever  since  the  Theosophical  Society  was 
founded  November  17th,  1885,  played  a  prominent  part  in  all  its 
affairs,  and,  as  usual  the  symbols  which  particularly  relate  or 
pertain  to  the  Society  are  in  number,  seven.  They  are  ;  first 
the  seal  of  the  society  ;  second,  the  serpent  biting  his  tail  ; 
third,  the  gnostic  cross  near  the  serpent  head  ;  fourth,  the  in- 
terlaced triangles  ;  fifth,  the  cruxansata  in  the  centre  ;  sixth, 
the  fine  of  the  society,  composed  of  a  cruxansata  entwined  by  a 
serpent,  forming  together  T.  S.  and  seventh,  Om  the  sacred 
Vedic  word. 


*  This  para  is  subsequently  added  to  the  article. 
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The  seal  of  the  Society  contains  all  of  the  symbols  enume- 
rated, excepting  aum,  and  is  the  synthesis  of  them.  It  in  fact, 
expresses  what  the  Society  is  itself,  and  contains,  or  ought  to,  in 
symbolic  form,  the  doctrines  which  many  of  its  members  ad- 
here to. 

A  symbol  to  be  properly  so  called,  must  be  contained  in  the 
idea  or  ideas  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  As  a  symbol  of 
a  house  could  never  be  the  prow  of  a  boat,  or  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  but  must  be  contained  some  where  in  the  form  of  the  house 
itself;  that  is,  it  must  be  an  actual  part  chosen  to  represent,  or 
stand  for  the  whole.  It  need  not  be  the  whole,  but  may  be  a 
lower  form  or  species  used  as  the  representative  of  a  higher  of 
the  same  kind.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
meaning  to  throw  with,  that  is  to  throw  together.  To  be  just 
and  correct  symbol,  it  should  be  such  as  that  the  moment  it  is 
seen  by  one  versed  in  symbolism,  its  meaning  and  application 
become  easily  apparent.  The  Egyptians  adopted  to  represent 
the  soul  passing  back  to  its  source,  after  the  trial  in  the  Hall  of 
two  Truths,  a  winged  globe,  for  a  globe  is  a  symbol  of  either 
the  supreme  soul  or  a  portion  of  it  and  the  wings  were  added 
to  represent  its  life  and  flight  to  the  upper  spheres.  In  another 
branch  of  their  symbology  they  represented  justice  by  a  scale 
which  gives  a  just  balance ;  while  even  there  in  the  Hall  of  Two 
Truths,  they  reverted  again  to  the  other  mode  and  symbolized 
the  man  being  weighed  by  justice,  in  the  form  of  his  heart  over 
against  the  feather  of  truth  in  the  opposite  pan  of  the  scales. 

There  is  one  very  curious  hieroglyph  of  the  Egyptians  which 
deserves  some  study  by  those  of  curious  mind.  Here  we  will 
merely  point  it  out,  remarking  that  there  is  a  mine  of  great 
value  in  the  Egyptian  method  of  picturing   their   ideas   of  the 

t  The  Path  No.  2,  1886. 
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macrocosm.  In  one  of  the  numerous  pap3Ti  now  in  the  British 
]^Iuseum,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  globe  being  held  up  by  a  beetle 
by  means  of  his  liead  and  two  fore  legs^  while  he  is  standing 
upon  a  sort  of  pedestal  whicli  lias  certain  division?,  looking  on 
the  whole,  like  a  section  of  an  hour  glass  crossed  bv  horizontal 
lines  that  project  from  each  side.  This  pedestal  represents 
stability  ;  but  what  does  the  whole  mean  or  shadow  forth  ? 
Those  who  can  follow  up  suggestions  should  direct  their  thoughts 
to  the  relation  which  the  Sun  bears  to  the  earth  in  its  orbital 
revolution. 

To  proceed  with  our  analysis  :  The  second  symbol  is,  the 
serpent  biting  his  tail.  This  is  wisdom,  and  eternitv.  It  is 
eternity  because  that  lias  neither  beginning  nor  end  and  there- 
fore the  ring  is  formed  by  serpent  swallowing  his  tail.  There  is 
an  old  hermetic  symbol  similar  to  this,  in  which  the  circle  is 
formed  by  two  serpents  interlaced  and  each  swallowing  the  tail 
of  the  other  one.  l^o  doubt  the  symbolism  in  that  is,  in  respect 
to  the  duality  of  the  manifest<?d  all  and  hence,  two  serpents 
inextricablv  entwined. 

Further  more,  the  scales  of  the  reptiles  form  the  fi<mres  of 
facettes  or  diamonds,  which  shadow  forth  the  illiuiitable  diversi- 
ty of  the  aspects  of  wisdom  or  truth.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
want  of  coherence  or  congruity  in  truth  itself,  but  solely  to  the 
diverse  views  which  each  individual  takes  of  the  one  Truth. 
These  reflecting  fiicettes  are  the  beings  composing  the  macrocosm 
each  one  has  developed  himself  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
therefore  can  only  appreciate  and  reflect  that  amount  of  wisdom 
which  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  As  he  passes  again  and  again 
through  the  form  of  man,  he  slowly  develops  other  various 
powers  of  appreciating  more  truth,  and  so  at  the  last  mav  be- 
come  one  with  the  whole— the  perfect  man,  able  to  know  and  to 
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feel  oompletely  his  union  with  alh  This  is  when  he  has  acquired 
the  highest  Yoga.  So  in  our  experience  and  in  liistory  and 
ethnolooy  we  find  individuals,  nations  and  races,  whose  want  of 
responsiveness  to  certain  ideas,  and  others  whose  power  to  grasp 
them,  can  only  he  exi)lained  hy  the  doctrines  of  Re-incarnation 
and  Karma.  If  those  doctrines  are  not  accepted,  there  is  no 
escape  from  a  hlank  negation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  duality  of  the  supreme  soul 
by  two  serpents,  because  in  the  third  component  part  of  the 
seal,  elsewhere,  that  is  symbolized  by  tlie  interhiced  triangles. 
One  of  these  is  white,  that  one  with  the  point  up[)ermost,  and 
the  other  is  black  with  its  apex  directed  downward.  They  are 
intertwined  because  the  dual  nature  of  tlm  sui)reme  wliile  in 
manifestation,  is  not  separate  in  its  parts.  Each  atom  of  matter, 
so  called,  has  also  its  atom  of  spirit.  This  is  what  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  *  denominates  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  and  Krishna  there 
says  that  he  is  at  once  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  he  is  alike  the 
very  worst  of  men.  These  triangles  also  mean,  ^'  the  manifest- 
ed  universe."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
symbols,  and  can  be  discovered  among  all  nations,  not  oidy 
those  now  inhabiting  the  earth,  but  also  in  the  monuments^ 
car\dngs  and  other  remains  of  the  great  races  who  have  left  us 
the  gigantic  structures  now  silent  as  far  as  the  voice  of  man  is 
concerned,  but  resomiding  with  speech  for  those  wlio  care  to 
listen.     They  seem  to  be  full  of  ideas  turned  into  stone. 

The  triangles  thus  combined  form  in  the  interior  space,  a 
six  sided  piano  figure.  This  is  the  manifested  world.  Six 
is  the  number  of  the  world,  and  GGl)  is  the  great  mystery 
which  is  relate*!  to  the  symbol.  St.  John  talks  of  this 
number.  Around  the  six  sided  centre  are  tlie  six  triangles 
projecting  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  touching  the  enclosed 
serpent    of    wisdom.    In    an  old    book,    this    is    made   by   the 
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great  head  of  the  Lord  rising  above  the  horizon  of  the  ocean  of 
matter,  with  the  arms  just  raised  so  that  they  make  the  upper 
half  of  the  triangle.  This  is  the  "  long  face"  or  macrocoscopos, 
n3  it  is  called.  As  it  rises  slowly  and  majestically,  the  placid 
water  below  reflects  it  in  reverse,  and  thus  makes  the  whole 
double  triangle.  The  lower  one  is  dark  and  forbidding  in  its 
aspect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  upper  part  of  the  darker  one  is 
itself  light,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  majestic  head  of  this  Adam 
Kadmon.     Thus  they  shade  into  one  another.     And  this   is  a 

perfect  symbolism,  for  it  clearly  figures  the  way  iu  which  day 
•hades  into  night,  and  evil  into  good.  In  ourselves  we  fined 
both,  or  as  the  Christian  St.  Paul  says,  the  natural  and  spiritual 
man  are  always  together  warring  against  each  other,  so  that 
what  we  would  do,  we  cannot  and  what  we  desire  not  to  be 
guilty  of,  the  darker  half  of  man  compels  us  to  do.  But  ink  and 
paper  fails  us  in  the  task  of  trying  to  elucidate  this  great  sym- 
bol. Goto  Hermes,  to  St.  John,  the  Caballah,  the  Hindu 
books,  wherever  you  please  and  there  will  you  find  the  seven 
meanings  of  the  interlaced  triangles. 

*  OM  is  the  Sacred  Vedic  syllable  ;  let  us  repeat  it  with  a 
thought  directed  to  its  true  meaning. 

Within  the  small  circle,  placed  upon  the  serpent  is  a  cross 
with  its  ends  turned  back.  This  is  called  the  Gnostic  cross. 
It  signifies  evolution,  among  other  ideas,  for  the  turning  back 
of  its  ends  is  caused  by  the  revolving  of  the  two  diameters  of 
the  circle.  The  vertical  diameter  is  the  spirit  moving  down  and 
bisecting  the  horizontal.  This  completed  the  revolution  round 
the  great  circle  commences  and  that  motion  is  represented  in  the 


*  Vide  the  notes  on  OM  at  the  end  of  the  Article  and  the  articles  on 
the  practical  signijfication  of  OM  in  the  Theosophist  Vol.  Ill  p.  131  and  th« 
rath  No.  1,  1886, 
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feel  oompletely  his  union  with  all.  This  is  when  he  lias  acquired 
the  highest  Yo^ra.  So  in  our  experience  and  in  liistory  and 
ethnology  we  find  individnals,  nations  and  races,  whose  Avant  of 
responsiveness  to  certain  ideas,  and  others  whose  power  to  grasp 
them,  can  only  he  exr)lained  hy  the  doctrines  of  He-incarnation 
and  Karma.  If  those  doctrines  are  not  accepted,  there  is  no 
escape  from  a  hhxnk  negation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  express  tlie  duality  of  the  supreme  soul 
bj  two  serpents,  because  in  the  third  couiponent  part  of  the 
seal,  elsewhere,  that  is  symbolized  by  the  interlaced  triangles. 
One  of  these  is  white,  that  one  with  the  point  upi)ermost,  and 
the  other  is  black  with  its  apex  directed  downward.  They  are 
intertwined  because  the  dual  nature  of  the  supreme  wliih^  in 
manifestation,  is  not  separate  in  its  parts.  Each  atom  of  matter, 
so  called,  has  also  its  atom  of  spirit.  This  is  what  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  *  denominates  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  and  Krishna  there 
says  that  he  is  at  once  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  he  is  alike  the 
verv  worst  of  men.  These  triangles  also  mean,  *^  the  manifest- 
ed  uniyerse."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
symbols,  and  can  be  discovered  among  all  nations,  not  onW 
those  now  inhabiting  the  earth,  but  also  in  the  monuments^ 
carvings  and  other  remains  of  the  great  races  who  have  left  us 
the  gigantic  structures  now  silent  as  far  as  the  voice  of  man  is 
concerned,  but  resounding  with  speech  for  those  wlio  care  to 
listen.     They  seem  to  be  full  of  ideas  turned  into  stone. 

The  triangles  thus  combined  form  in  the  interior  space,  a 
six  sided  piano  figure.  This  is  the  manifested  world.  Six 
is  the  number  of  the  world,  and  GGi)  is  the  great  mystery 
which  is  related  to  the  symbol.  St.  John  talks  of  this 
number.  Around  the  six  sided  centre  are  tlie  six  triangles 
projecting  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  touching  the  enclosed 
serpent    of    wisdom.    In    an  old    book,    (his    is    made   by   the 
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great  head  of  the  Lord  rising  above  the  horizon  of  the  ocean  of 
matter,  with  the  arms  just  raised  so  that  they  make  the   upper 
half  of  the  triangle.     This  is  the  "  long  face"  or  macrocoscopos, 
as  it  is  called.     As  it  rises  slowly  and    majestically,   the   placid 
water  below  reflects  it  in  reverse,   and   thus   makes   the   whole 
double  trianorle.     The  lower  one  is  dark  and   forbidding   in   its 
aspect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  upper  part  of  the  darker  one  is 
itself  light,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  majestic  head  of  this   Adam 
Kadmon.     Thus  they  shade  into  one  another.     And  this   is   a 
perfect  symbolism,  for  it  clearly  figures  the  way  in   which  day 
•hades  into  night,  and  evil  into  good.     In   ourselves   we   fined 
both,  or  as  the  Christian  St,  Paul  says,  the  natural  and  spiritual 
man  are  always  together  warring  against  each   other,   so   that 
what  we  would  do,  we  cannot  and   what    we   desire  not  to   be 
guilty  of,  the  darker  half  of  man  compels  us  to  do.  But  ink  and 
paper  fails  us  in  the  task  of  trying  to  elucidate  this  great  sym- 
bol.    Go  to  Hermes,  to   St.   John,    the   Caballah,   the   Hindu 
books,  wherever  you  please  and  there  will  you    find    tlie   seven 
meanings  of  the  interlaced  triangles. 

*  OM  is  the  Sacred  Yedic  syllable  ;  let  us  repeat  it  with  a 
thought  directed  to  its  true  meaning. 

Within  the  small  circle,  placed  upon  the  serpent  is  a  cross 
with  its  ends  turned  back.  This  is  called  the  Gnostic  cross. 
It  signifies  evolution,  among  other  ideas,  for  the  turning  back 
of  its  ends  is  caused  by  the  revolving  of  the  two  diameters  of 
the  circle.  The  vertical  diameter  is  the  spirit  moving  down  and 
bisecting  the  horizontal.  This  completed  the  revolution  round 
the  great  circle  commences  and  that  motion  is  represented  in  the 


*  Vide  the  notes  on  OM  at  the  end  of  the  Article  and  the  articles  on 
the  practical  signification  of  OM  in  the  Theosophist  Vol.  Ill  p.  131  and  fch« 
Path  No.  1,  1886, 
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lymLol  by  the  ends  turned  back.  In  Cliapter  III  of  Bbagavad- 
Gita.  Krishna  says  ; ''  He  ^vho  in  this  life  does  not  cause  this 
cycle,  thus  already  revolved,  to  continue  revolving,  lives  to  no 
purpose,  a  life  of  sin,  indulging  his  senses."  That  is,  ^ve  must 
assist  the  great  wheel  of  evolution  and  not  oppose  it  ;  we  must 
try  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  returning  to  the  source  from 
whence  we  come,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  convert  lower 
nature  into  higher,  not  only  that  of  ourselves,  but  also  of 
our  fellow  men  and  of  the  whole  animated  world. 

This  cross  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  Hindu  (.liakkra,  or  discuf 
of  Vishnu,  In  the  Mahablmrata  is  described  the  conflict  between 
the  A  suras  and  Devas,  for  the  possession  of  the  vase  Amreeta 
which  had  been  churned  with  infinite  trouble,  from  the  ocean, 
and  which  the  Asuras  desired  to  take  for  themselves.  The  con- 
flict beoan  when  Rahu  and  Asura,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
Deva,  began  drinking  the  ambrosia.  In  this  case  the  Amreet^i 
was  spiritual  wisdom  material  existence,  immortality,  and  alsQ 
magic  power.  The  deceit  of  Rahu  was  discovered  before  hf 
had  swallowed,  and  then  the  battle  began. 

*^In  the  jnidst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of 
the  fight,  Nar  and  Narayan  entered  the  field  together 
Narayan  beholding  a  celestial  bow  in  the  hands  of  Nar,  it 
reminded  him  of  his  Chakkra,  the  destroyer  of  the  Asuras. 
The  faithful  weapon,  ready  at  the  mind's  call,  flew  down 
from  heaven  with  direct  and  refulgent  speed,  beautiful  yet 
terrible  to  behold,  and  being  arrived,  glowing  like  the  sacri- 
ficial flame,  and  spreading  terror  around,  Narayan  with  his 
right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine  trunk  hurled  forth  the 
ponierous  orb,  the  speedy  messenger,  and  glorious  ruin  of 
hostile  towns,  who  raging  like  the  final  all  destroying  fire,  shot 
bounding  with  desolating  force,  killing  thousands  of  the  Asuras 
in    his   rapid    flight,    burning  and    involving,  like  the  lambent 
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flame,  and  cutting  down  all  that  would  oppose  him.  Anon  he 
climboth  the  heavens  from  whence  he  came."  (Mahabharaat, 
book  I.  Chap.  15.) 

Ezekiel,  of  the  Jews,  saw  this  wheel  when  he  was  among  the 
ca})tives  by  the  river  Chebar  in  Chaldea.  In  a  vision  he  saw 
the  four  beasts  and  the  man  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  and  with  them 
"  for  each  of  the  four  faces,"  was  a  wheel,  of  the  colour  of  a 
beryl  ;  it  was  '*'  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,"  and  tliev  went 
wherever  the  living  creatures  went,  ^'  for  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creatures  was  in  the  wheels."  All  of  this  ap[;eared  terrible  to 
him,  for  he  says  ;  ^'  And  when  they  went  I  hoard  a  noise  like 
the  noise  of  great  waters,  like  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  a 
noise  of  tumult  like  the  noise  of  a  host." 

There  are  manv  other    meanino^s    concealed   in    this    svmbol 
as  in  all  others. 

In  the  center  of  the  interlaced  triangles  is  placed  the 
Cruxansata.     This  is  also  extremely  ancient.     In  the  old  Eg}-p- 

tion  pa})yri  it  is  frequently  found.  It  signifies  life.  As  Isis 
stands  before  the  candidate,  or  the  soul,  upon  his  entry,  she 
holds  in  one  hand  this  cross,  ^vhile  he  holds  up  his  hand  that  he 
may  not  look  upon  her  face.  In  another  there  is  a  winged 
figure,  whose  wings  are  attached  to  the  arms,  and  in  each  hand 
is  held  the  same  cross.  Amono-  other  thinos  we  find  here  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  diameters  once  more  but  conjoined  with 
the  circle  placed  on  top.  This  is  the  same  as  the  old  astrological 
sign  for  Venns.  But  in  the  seal,  its  chief  and  most  important 
meaning  is  the  regenerated  man.  Hers  in  the  centre,  after 
passing  the  difterent  degrees  and  cycles,  both  spirit  ancF  matter 
are  united  in  the  intelligent  regenerated  man,  who  stands  in 
the  middle  knowing  all  things  in  the  manifested  universe.  He 
has  triumphed  over  death  and  holds  the  cross  of  life. 
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The  last  Theosophical  symbol  is,  the  pin  of  the  Society  adopt- 
ed early  iu  its  history  hut  not  nsed  much.  It  is  the  cross  we 
have  just  hcon  considering,  entwined  in  such  a  way  by  a 
serpent  that  the  combination  makes  T.  S.  as  a  monogram. 

The  foregoing  is  not  exhaustive.  Every  symbol  should  have 
seven  meanings  of  ])rincipal  value,  and  out  of  every  one  of  those 
we  have  been  (Considering  can  be  drawn  that  nundjer  of  significa- 
tions. Intelligent  study  of  them  will  be  beneficial,  for  when  a 
consistent  symbol  embodying  many  ideas  is  found  and  meditated 
upon  the  thought  or  view  of  the  symbol  brings  up  each  idea  at 
ouco  before  the  mind. 

Nil  AK  ANT. 
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Oni  as  an  image  of  Brahman. 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  Stupendous  \tliole, 
Whose  body  nature  is  and  God  the  soul  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates,  unspent." 

Po2)e. 

The  repetition  of  the  sacred  syllable  Om  is  said  to  conduct 
the  slow  aspirant  to  a  gradual  and  progressive  liberation  from 
matempsychosis.  Om  is  a  solemn  affirmation,  yes.  It  is  re 
garded  by  the  Indian  sages  as  made  up  of  the  three  letters 
A,  U,  M,  in  euphonic  combination.  This  mystic  syllable  Om  is 
said  to  be  the  nearest  similitute  of  Brahman  ;  it  is  an  ima<re 
of  the  self,  as  the  black  ammonite  serves  instead  of  an  imaire 
of  Vishnu.  It  is  said  to  include  all  speech,  and  as  names  are 
in  some  wav  one  and  the  same  as  the  thincrs  they  name,  it  is 
one  with  all  things,  one  with  Brahman.  In  the  Prasna  Upa- 
nishad  the  great  teacher  Peppalada  says,  "  this  syllable  Om  is 
the  higher  and  the  lower  Brahman."  This  is  to  say,  Om  is 
Brahman  as  unconditioned,  and  Brahman  in  fictitious  manifes- 
tation as  the  Demiurgus.  In  their  exposition  of  this  passage 
the  Scholiasts  say  that  the  self,  as  characterless  and  supersensi- 
ble, cannot  be  made  an  object  to  the  thinking  faculty,  unless 
this  faculty  is  previously  purified  by  meditation  on  the  mystic 
Om,  taken  and  devoutly  identified  with  Brahman  as  a  man  may 
take  an  image  and  devoutly  identify  it  with  Vishnu.  Upon  the 
mind  thus  purified  the  self  shines  of  itself,   undifferenced.     The 
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following  Tcrsos  of  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad  are   an    invocation 
of  this  sacred  utterance  : — 

Invocation  of  Om  in  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad.  "May  that 
Indra,  Om,  that  is  the  hi^rhost  thing  in  tlie  Yedas,  tliat  is  all  that 
is  immortal,  ahovo  the  immortality  of  the  Vcdas,  may  that 
divine  bcinjnr  strcnjirthon  mo  with  wisdom.'* 

Import  of  Om,     Hie  four  states  of  the  soul. 
Mandduhja   Upcmishad. 

The  mvstic  import  of  Om,  and  the  nature  of  the  three  states 
of  the  soul  above  which  the  aspirant  to  extrication  is  to  rise, 
and  the  foTU-th  or  undifferenced  state  of  the  self,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  souls,  into  which  he  is  to  rise  are  set  forth  in  tho 
Mandukya  Upanishacl,cne  of  the  Upanishnds  of  tlie  Atharvavcda. 
This  Upanishad  says  as  follows. 

"  Om.  This  Syllable  is  all.  Its  interpretation  is  that  which 
has  been,  that  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  be.  All  is  Om,  and 
only  Om,  and  whatever  is  beyond  trinal  time  is  Om,  and  only 
Om." 

"  For  all  this  world  is  Brahman,  this  Self  is  Brahman,  and 
this  same  Self  has  four  quarters." 

"  This  first  quarter  is  the  soul  in  the  working  state,  extemely 
cognitive,  with  seven  members,  with  nineteen  inlets,  with  frui- 
tion of  the  sensible,  the  spirit  of  waking  souls,  Vaiswanara." 

Litercd  Analysis  of  Om,  , 

"  This-  same  Self  is  exhibited  in  the  mystic  syllable.  Om  is 
exhibited  in  letters.  The  quarters  are  the  letters  and  the  letters 
are  the  quarters, — the  letter  A,  the  letter  U,    and  the  letter  M." 
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"  The  first  letter,  the  letter  A,  is  Vaiswanara,  the  Spirit  of  the 
waking  soul  in  tho  waking  world,  because  it  permeates  all 
utterances,  because  it  has  a  beginning.  He  that  knows  this 
attains  to  all  desires,  and  becomes  the  first  of  all  men." 

**  The  second  letter,  the  letter  U,  is  Tejas  the  spirit  of  the 
dreaming  souls  in  the  world  of  dreams,  because  the  letter  is  more 
excellent,  or  because  it  is  the  intermediate  letter.  He  that 
knows  elevates  the  train  of  his  ideas,  becomes  passionless  ;  there 
is  none  in  his  family  that  knows  not  Bralmmn." 

"  The  third  letter,  the  letter  M,  is  Prajna,  the  spirit  of  sleeping 
and  undreaming  souls,  because  it  comprehends  the  other  two, 
because  the  other  two  proceed  out  of  it.  He  that  knows  this 
comprehends  all  things^  and  becomes  the  source  of  things." 

"  The  fourth  is  not  a  letter  but  whole  sylkble  Om,  unknow- 
able, into  which  the  whole  world  passes  away,  f)les?ed,  above 
duality.  He  himself  enters  into  the  Self, —  he  that  knows  this, 
that  knows  this/* 

The  Mandukya  Upanishad  is  thus  an  exposition  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  sacred  syllable  Oniy  of  the  three  unheal  states, 
and  of  the  one  real  state  of  Brahman.  The  several  vestures  or 
invohicra  of  the  migrating  souls  in  the  ascending  order,  the 
mo<le  in  which  they  and  their  spheres  of  migration  emanate  out 
of  Brahman  overspread  with  Maya  ;  and  the  scale  of  beatitudes 
by  which  the  soul  may  re-ascend  to  its  fontal  essence,  the  one 
and  only  self,  are  the  themes  of  the  second  and  third  sections, 
the  Brahmanandavalli,  and  tho  Bhriguvalli  of  the  Taittiriya 
Upanishad.  This  Upanishad  belongs,  as  its  name  import?,-  to  the 
so-called  Black  Recension  of  the  Yajurveda.  From  the  first  sec- 
tion, the  Sikshavally,  treating  of  the  imitation  and  purification 
of  the  aspirant  to  release  from    Metempsychosis,   the   hymn   to 

Om  has  been  already  presented  to  the  reader.     The  i^econd   and 
10 
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third  sections  of  the  Taittirva  are  not  so  engaging  and  impres- 
sive as  many  portions  of  tlie  Upanishadas  are  ;  but  as  they 
contain  many  of  tlie  texts  of  most  frequent  occnrrence  in  tho 
records  of  Indian  philosophy  a  translation  is  subjoined.  One  of 
these  texts  occurs  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, the  Brahmanandavalli  ^vhich  is  as  follows  : — 

'•  Hari.  Om.  May  he  preserve  us  bcth,  nuiy  he  reward  us 
both.  May  we  put  forth  our  strength  together,  and  may  that 
"which  we  recite  be  efficacious.  May  we  never  feel  enmity 
against  each  other.     Om.     Peaco,  peace,  peace.'' 

This  invocation  on  the  part  of  the  teaciier  and  his  disciple,  to 
remove  any  po>^sible  obstacles  to  the  communication  and 
acquisition  of  the  science  of  Brahma.  The  preserver  and  re- 
compenser  is  the  universal  soid  or  Demiurgus. 

Mitndalc  Upanishad 
The  use  of  the  Syllable  Cm. 


^'  Let  a  man  take  the  great  weapon  of  the  Upanishads,  for 
his  bow  and  let  him  fix  upon  it  his  arrow  sharpened  with 
devotion.  Bend  it  with  the  thouglits  fixed  upon  the  Self,  and 
hit  the  mark,  the  undecaying  principle." 

''  The  mvstic  utterance  Om  is  the  bow,  the  soul  the  arrow, 
the  Self  the  mark.  Let  it  be  shot  at  with  unfailing  heed,  and 
let  the  soul,  like  an  arrow,  become  one  with  the  mark." 

*•'  It  is  over  this  Self  that  sky  and  earth  and  air  are  woven, 
and  the  sensory  with  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion. 
Know  that  this  is  the  one  and  only  Self.  Renounce  all  other 
words,  for  this  is  the  bridge  to  immortality." 

The  Self  dwells  in  the  heart  where  the  arteries  are  connected 
variously  manifesting  itself.  Om  ;  thus  meditate  upon  the 
Self.  ]\ray  it  be  well  with  you  that  you  may  cross  beyond  the 
darkness. 
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Katha   Upaiiishad 

The  mystic   si/llahle    Om  maist   he   emyloyed     hy  the   seehcv 
of  the  Self. 


"  Yama  said  :  I  will  tell  thee  briefly  the  utterance  that  all 
the  YeJas  celebrate  which  all  modes  of  selfcoercion  proclaim, 
and  aspiring  to  which  men  live  as  celibate  votaries  of  the 
sacred  science.     It  is  Om." 

"  This  mystic  utterance  is  Brahma,  this  Mystic  utterance  is 
Brahma.     He  that  has  this  has  all  that  he  would  have." 

"  This  is  the  be-^t  reliance,  this  is  the  highest  reliance  ;  he 
that  knows  this  reliance  is  glorified  in  the  sphere  of  Brahma. 

''  The  repetition  of  the  mystic  monosyllable,  and  meditation 
upon  it,  is  said  to  raise  the  less  skilful  aspirants  to  iXiQ  paradise 
of  Brahma,  the  highest  of  the  deities,  the  first  emanation  of  tlie 
divine  Self.  To  the  highest  order  of  aspirants  it  serves  as  a 
Iiclp  on  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brahman,  and  extrica- 
tion from  the  miseries  of  metempsychosis,  as  being  an  image 
or  a  substitute  for  the  characterless  Self." 

'^  This  Self  is  not  born,  and  dies  not,  it  is  omniscient.  It 
proceeds  from  none  and  none  proceed  from  it,  it  is  without 
beorinninir  and  without  end,  unfaihng  from  before  all  time.  It 
is  not  killed  when  T)ody  is  killed." 

The  Svetasvatara  Upanishad. 
Repetition  of  Om  reveals  Brahman. 


*^  The  Self  is  to  be  made  to  shine  forth  in  the  body  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  mystic  Om;  in  the  same  way  as  fire  is  unseen  so  long 
as  it  is  latent  in  the  fire-drills,  and  so   long  as  its  latency  is  not 
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put  an  end  to,  and  is  seen  as  often  as  it  is  struck  out  of  the  fire- 
drills  that  it  resides  in/' 

^*  Let  the  sage  make  his  hody  the  nether,  and  the  mystic 
syllable  the  upper  fire-drill  and  by  the  prolonged  friction  of 
meditation  lot  him  gaze  upon  the  divine  Self  that  is  concealed 
within  him." 

"  This  Self  is  to  be  found  within  himself  by  the  sage  that 
seeks  it  with  truthfulness  and  with  self-coercion;  like  the  oil  that 
is  in  the  oil-seeds,  the  butter  within  the  cream,  the  water  within 
the  rivevs." 

He  finds  the  Self  that  pereniej^tes  all  things,  the  fount  of 
spiritual  insight  and  of  self-coercion  within  his  body,  as  the 
purds  are  within  the  milk.  That  is  the  Self  iji  which  the  fulness 
of  blisR  reside?." 

Extracts  from  Maitri  Upanishada. 

It  has  been  also  said  elsewhere,  Two  Brahmans  arp  indeed  to  be 
contemplatecl,  Sound  and  Non-Sound.  By  Sound  is  the  non-Sound 
inanifested.  Of  these  two  Op>  is  the  Brahman  called  Sound.  By 
means  of  this  (  Om  ),  rising  above  (  all  things  )  a  man  becomes 
merged  in  the  (Supreme  Brahman  called)  Non-Sound.  This  is 
the  end,  this  is  imn>ortality,  this  is  absorption  and  beatitude, 
As  the  spider,  rising  up  by  its  thread,  reaches  a  free  space,  so 
this  thinker,  rising  up  by  means  of  Om,  reaches  absolute  free- 
dom. But  others  who  maintain  the  Brahman  chilled  Sound, 
hold  otherwise.  By  fixing  their  thumbs  on  their  ears,  they  list- 
en to  sound  in  the  ether  within  the  heart.  It  has  seven-fold 
similitude.  It  is  like  the  sound  of  rivers  or  a  bell,  or  brazen 
vessel,  or  f^  wheel,  or  croaking  of  fj-ogs  or  rain,  or  a  sound  heard 
in  a  still  place,  Passing  beyond  this  variously-likened  sound, 
thejr  lose  themselves  in   the  Supreme  Non-sound,  the   unmaiiii 
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fested  Brahman.  Therein  they  merge  all  their  individual  attri- 
butes, they  can  no  longer  be  severally  distingished,  as  the  various 
flavours  of  the  flowers  are  lost  in  the  honey.  Thus  saith  (the  Sruti); 
He  who  is  the  Deity,  Superior  and  Inferior,  Om  by  name, — who  i  s 
without  Sound  and  absolute — on  Him  let  a  man  meditate  in  the 
topmost  place.''^ 

Prusna  Upanishad 

Fifth  Prasna 


1,  Then  asked  him  Satyakama  the  son  of  3iva  : — Which   of 
the  worlds  gains   he   who   among   men  hs^   unceasingly    (tad) 
meditated  on  the  word  "  Om  "  until  his  departure  from  life  ? 

2,  He  said  to  him  : — 0  Satyakama,  the  supreme  and  the 
inferior  Brahma  are  the  word  "  Om."  Hence  the  wise  follows  by 
this  siipport  one  of  the  two, 

3,  If  he  meditates  upon  one  letter,  being  enlightened 
thereby,  ho  is  quickly  born  upon  earth ; — Him  carry  the 
Mantras  of  the  Rig  to  the  world  of  man,  There,  devoted  to 
Austerity,  the  duties  of  a  Brahmanj^-student  (andj  faith,  he 
pnjoys  greatness. 

4,  Again,  if  he  meditates  in  his  mind  on  two  letter  'fA,  XJJ  he 
is  elevated  by  the  Mantras  of  the  Yajur  to  the  atmosphere ;  he 
(obtains)  the  world  of  the  moon.  Having  enjoyed  power  in  the 
world  of  the  moon,  he  returns  again  ( to  the  World  of  man  ) 

5,  Who  again  meditates  by  three  letters,  by  the  word  "Om" 
on  the  supreme  soul,  is  produced  in  light  in  the  sun.  As  the 
snake  is  liberated  from  the  skin,  so  gets  he  liberated  from  sin. 
He  is  elevated  by  the  Mantras  of  the  Sama  to  the  world  of 
Prahma  (Hiranyagarbha.)     (There)  he  beholds    the    soul   which 

The  earlier  Upanishads  divide  Om,  into,  four  partp  (3i  matras),  but  in 
the  Ramatapaniya  Upanishad  we  Und  a  division  into  seven,  scil  1.  a.  2.  u, 
3,  w?,  4.  hindti,  5.  nada  (the  nasal  half  circle?^,  G.  the  sakfe  (the  namci  of  Om 
jtfoiial),  7.  sdnta  or  the  ensuinfj  silence  after  the  word  is  uttered, 
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is  greater  tlian  tlie  great  totality  of  tlio  individual  souls,  and 
M'hich  is  pervading  (all)  bodies.  Here  the  lbllo^ving  two  memo- 
rial verses  are  recorded: — 

6.  There  are  three  letters,  (A,  U,  M,)  subject  to  death,  de- 
signed for  the  meditation  of  the  soul,  they  are  designed  (either) 
connected  among  themselves,  or  (each)  designed  for  (medita- 
tion on)  a  special  object.  When  the  external,  internal 
and  intermediate  actions,  are  fully  directed  (to  their  objects^, 
then  the  wise  does  not  tremble. 

7.  The  wise  obtains  by  the  Mantras  of  the  Kig  this  (world 
of  man),  by  the  ]\Iantras  of  the  Yajur  the  atmosphere,  (the 
moon)  by  the  Mantras  of  the  Sama  that  which  the  sages  know 
(as  the  world  of  the  Brahma),  (he  obtains)  this  (three-fold  world)  by 
the  word  "  Om  "  as  means  (and)  even  the  highest  (Brahma)  who 
is  without  strife,  without  decay,  without  death  and  without  fear. 

MandiiJcva  Upanishad, 

1.  "Om"  this  is  immortal.  Its  explanation  is  this  all; 
what  was,  what  is,  and  what  will  be,  all  is  verily  the  word 
*^  Om."and  every  thing  else  which  is  beyond  the  threefold  time 
is  also  verily  the  word  ''  Om." 

2.  For  this  all  (represented  by  "  Om '')  is  Brahma  ;  this 
soul  is  Brahma.     This  soul  has  four  conditions. 

3.  The  first  condition  is  Vaiswanara,  Avhose  place  is  in  the 
waking  state,  whose  knowledge  are  external  objects,  who  has 
seven  members,*  who  has  nineteenf  mouths,  (and;  who  enjoys 
the  gross  objects. 

•^  The  seven  members  are  :  His  head  the  heavens,  his  eyes  the  sun,  hia 
breathin^r  the  wind,  his  centre  the  ether,  his  place  for  wine  the  water,  his 
feet  the  earth  and  his  mouth  the  iire.  Anquetil  gives  the  five  senses  mmd, 
and  intellect  as  his  seven  members. 

t  According  to  8th  the  nineteen  doors  of  perception,  viz.  the  five  organs 
of  intellect,  the  five  organs  of  action,  the  five  vital  airs,  mind,  intellect,  sel^ 
consciousness,  and  chittam.  According  to  Anquetil  the  sixteen  Kala  and 
the  three  guna,  and  by  the  sixteen  Kala  he  means  the  five  elements,  the  five 
.senses,  the  five  organs  of  action  and  the  mind. 
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4.  His  second  condition  is  Taijasa,  whose  place  is  in  dreams, 
whose  knowledge  are  the  internal  objects,  who  has  seven  mem- 
bers, and  nineteen  mouths  and  enjoys  the  subtle  (objects.) 

5.  When  the  sleeper  desires  no  desire,  sees  no  dreams,  this 
is  sound  sleep.  His  third  condition  is  Prajna*  (who  completely 
knows)  who  has  become  one,  whose  knoAvledge  is  uniform  alone, 
whose  nature  is  like  bliss,  who  enjoys  bliss^f  and  whose   mouth 

is  knowledge.  % 

6.  He  (the  Prajna)  is  the  lord  of  all ;  he  is  omniscient,  he  is 
the  internal  ruler ;  he  is  the  source  of  all  ;  for  he  is  the  origin 
and  destruction  of  (all)  beings. 

7.  They  think  the  fourth  him,  whose  knowledge  are  not 
internal  objects,  nor  internal,  nor  both  •{f  who  has  not  uniform 
knowledge,  who  is  not  intelligent  and  not  unintelligent,  who  is 
invisible,  imperceptible,  unseizable,  incapable  of  proof,  beyond 
thought  not  to  be  defined,  whose  only  proof  is  the  belief  in  the 
soul,  in  whom  all  the  spheres  have  ceased,  who  is  tranquil, 
blissful,  and  without  duality. 

8.  This  soul  depends  upon  the  word  Om  which  depends 
upon  its  parts.  The  conditions  (of  the  soul)  are  parts  (of  the 
"  Om  ") ;  these  parts  conditions  (These  parts  are)  the  letters  A. 
U.  and  M. 


•  Prajna  (sarvavishayajnatriham  asya  eva  iti  Prajna)  who  has  knowledge 
of  every  object,  according  to  Sankaracharya  the  derivation  of  the  commenta- 
tor of  the  Vedanta  Saia  (Rama  Krishna  Tirtha,)  on  the  other  hand,  is  pra- 
yinajna  :  prajna  is  a  person  who  is  nearly  ignorant.  In  the  present 
Upanishad,  however,  Prajna  has  the  sense  which  Sankaracharya  ascribes 
to  it. 

t  Not  bliss  but  like  bliss,  because  it  is  not  eternal.  (Sankararacharya.) 
X  Chetomukha  it  is  called,  because  conscience  (chetas)  is  the  door  (mu- 
kha  to  understand  the  dream  &c.or  conscience  characterised  by  intellect  is  his 
door  to  enter  the  state  of  dream  «S:c.— S.  And  Anand  G  adds,  there  would 
be  on  such  things  as  dream  and  the  waking  states  independant  of  the 
state  of  profound  sleep,  because  they  are  the  effects  of  the  latter. 

Neither  of  these  explanations  appear  to  me  here  called  for,  but  Chetomukha 
to  be  taken  rather  in  its  literal  sense  "  whose  mouth  is  knowledge,"  in  accor- 
dance with  the  expression  in  the  third  and  fourth  mantras. 

H  Whose  knowledge  are  not  internal  objects  nor  internal,  nor  both 
successively  prohibits  to  think  Brahma  as  Taijasa,  as  Visva.  and  as  being  in 
the  state  between  waking  and  dream. — S. 
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9.  Vaiswanara,  who  abides  in  the  waking  state  is  the  letter 
A,  the  first  part,  (either)  from  pervading  (apteh),  or  from  its 
being  the  first  (letter).  He  verily  obtains  all  desires  and  is  the 
first  who  thus  knows. 

10.  Taijasa  who  abides  in  dream,  is  the  letter  U,  the  second 
part,  from  its  being  more  elevated  or  from  its  being  in  the 
midst.  He  verily  elevates  the  continuance  of  knowledge,  and 
becomes  like  (to  friend  and  foe)  and  has  no  descendant  ignorant 
of  Brahma  who  thus  knows. 

11.  Prajna  (the  perfect  wise)  who  abides  in  sleep  deep,  is 
the  letter  M  the  third  part,  from  its  being  a  measure  (miteh),  or 
from  its  being  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  He  verily  measures 
this  all  and  becomes  of  the  said  nature  who  thus  knows. 

12.  (The  "  Om  '*)  which  is  without  part  is  the  fourth  (con- 
dition of  Brahma)  which  is  imperceptible  in  which  all  the 
spheres  have  ceased,  which  is  blissful  (and)  without  duality. 
This  "Om"  thus  meditated  upon  is  sonl  alone.  Ho  enters 
with  his  soul,  who  thus  knows,  who  thus  knows. 

It  hath  been  said  elscrsvhexe.  The  syllable  Om  is  sound ;  its 
end  is  silence,  soundless,  void  of  all  fear  or  sorrow,  full  of  joy 
and  satisfaction,  firm,  immoveable,  indestructible,  imperishable, 
certain, — its  name  is  Vishnu.  To  attain  this  state  other  than 
all  else,  let  a  man  worship  these  two.  Thus  saith  (the  Sruti) 
He  who  is  the  Deity,  Superior  and  Inferior,  Om  by  name, — wha 
is  without  sound  and  absolute  on  Him  hi  a  man  meditate  in  the 
topmost  place. 

It  hath  been  said  elsewhere.  The  body  is  the  bow,  Om  is  the 
arrow,  its  point  is  the  mind  }  having  pierced  the  error — distin- 
guished darkness  he  proceeds  to  that  which  is  rtnenveloped  by 
darkness.  Piercing  that  which  was  (oucej  enveloped  thereby, 
he  beholds  Brahman  flashing  like  the  circle  of  a  whirling  torch 
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in  colour  like  the  sun,  full  of  vigour,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
darkness,  (that  Brahman)  which  shines  in  yonder  sun,  and  in 
the  moon,  fire,  and  lightning.  Then  having  verily  seen  him,  he 
goes  into  immortality.  Thus  saith  (the  Senti) ;  The  contempla- 
tion is  fixed  (first)  on  the  objects,  (then)  on  the  internal  supreme 
Brahman  ;  thus  the  dim  perception  attains  distinctness.  All 
that  belongs  to  the  mind  being  thus  absorbed,  the  bliss  which  is 
its  own  witness  (arises)  this  is  the  indestructible,  resplendent 
Brahman,  this  the  end,  this  is  the  only  world.    (4) 

It  hath  been  also  said  elsewhere  :  He  who  with  all  his  senses 
absorbed  as  in  sound  sleep,  with  his  intellect  perfectly  clear, 
dwelling  in  the  cavern  of  the  senses,  but  not  subject  to  their 
power,  beholds,  as  in  a  dream,  the  mover,  called  Om  manifest  as 
light,  the  sleepless,  the  ageless,  the  deathless,  and  sorrowless, 
he  too  himself  becomes  the  mover,  called  Om,  manifest  as  light 
the  sleepless,  the  ageless,  the  deathless,  the  sorrowless.  Thus 
saith  (the  sruti)  ;  since  he  thus  joins  (yuj)  or  they  join  to  prana 
and  Om  all  the  world  in  its  manifold  variety  ;  hence  is  this 
called  in  tradition  Yoga.  The  uniting  of  the  prana,  the  mind 
and  the  senses,-  the  abandonment  of  all  individual  existence 
this  is  (also)  called  Yoga. 

EiJCtracts  from  Mr.  H.  T,  Colebf-ooke* s 

works. 


The   names    of     the   worlds   are   preceded  by   the  triliteral 

monosyllable,  to   obviate  the   evil   consequence   announced   by 

Manu,   "  A  Brahmana,   beginning    and   ending  a  lecture  of  the 

**  Veda  (or  recital  of  any  holy  strain),  must  always  pronounce   to 

"  himself  the  syllable  Om  :  for  unless  the  syllable   Om  precedes, 

**  his  learning  will  slip  away  from  him  :  unless  it  follow,  nothing 

"  wiU  be  long  retained."     Or  that  syllable  fixed  to    the  several 
11 
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names  of  worlds,  denoting  that  the  seven  worlds  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  signified  by  that  syllable.  "  As  the  leaf  of 
<*  the  Palasa  says  Yajuyawalkya,  is  supported  by  a  single  pedi- 
"  cle  so  is  this  universe  upheld  by  this  syllable  Om,  the  syllable 
**  of  the  supreme  Brahma.  "  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 
<*  oblations  to  fire,  and  solemn  sacrifices,  pass  away  ;  but  that 
"  which  passeth  not  away,  says  Manu,  **  is  declared  to  be  the 
"  syllable  Om,  hence  called  Akshara,  since  it  is  a  symbol  of 
"  God,  the  lord  of  created  beings."  (Manu  Chap.  II.  V.  74-84). 

In  treating  the  Sankhya  system  Mr.  C.  quotes  the  passage 
that  the  promptest  mode  of  attaining  beatitude  through  absorb- 
ed contemplation,  is  devotion  to  God ,  consisting  in  repeated 
muttering  of  his  mystical  name,  the  syllable  Om,  at  the  same  time 
meditating  its  sigification.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  efficaci- 
ous devotion,  whereby  the  deity,  propitiated,  confers  on  the 
votary  the  boon  that  is  sought  ;  precluding  all  impediments, 
and  effecting  the  attainment  of  an  inward  sentiment  that  pre- 
pares the  soul  for  liberation. 

In  treating  the  Vedant  he  has  again  quoted  the  following 
passage. 

The  mystic  syllable  Om,  composed  of  three  elements  of  arti- 
culation, is  the  subject  of  devout  meditation  ;  and  the  efficacy  of 
that  meditation  depends  on  the  limited  or  extended  sense  in 
which  it  is  contemplated.  The  question  concerning  this  mode 
of  worship  in  the  dialogue  between  Pippalada  and  Satyakama  is 
in  the  Prasna  Upanishad. 

The  Maheswaras  and  Pasupatas  (followers  of  certain  doc- 
trines) uphold  that  Yoga,  abstraction  ;  as  perseverance  in 
meditation  on  the  syllable  Om,  the  mystic  name  of  the  deity  ; 
the  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  excellence  &c. 
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Extracts  from  the  ivorks  of  Sir  W,  Jones. 

The  Gayatn,  called  by  Sir  William  Jones  the  mother  of  the 
Vedas,  and  in  another  place  the  holiest   text   of  the   Vedas,   is 
expressed   by   the    triliteral     monosyllable  AUM  or     ^  and 
means,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  that  divine  light   of  know- 
ledge dispersed  by  the  Almighty,  the  sun   of  righteousness   to 
illumine  the  minds  of  created  beings.     Sir  William  Jones  thus 
translates  it :  "  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine   sun, 
the  Godhead  who   illumines  all,   delights  all,   from   whom   all 
proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom   we   invoke   to   direct 
our  understandings   aright  in  our   progress   towards   his   holy 
seat."     And  in  another  place  he  defines  that  divine  sun  as  "  not 
the  visible  material  sun,  but  that  divine   and   incomparably 
greater  light,  which  illumines  all,  delights   all,   from  whom   all 
proceeds,  to  which  all  must  return,  and  which  can  alone  irradi- 
ate not  our  visual  organs  merely,  but  our  souls  and  our   intel- 
lects."    Mr.  Oolebrooke  again  explains  it.    "  On  that  effulgent 
power  which  is  Brahma  himself  and  is  called   the   light   of  the 
radiant  sun,  do  I  meditate,  governed   by   the   mysterious   light 
which  resides  within  me  for  the  purpose  of  thought.     I  myself 
am  an  irradiated  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Brahma." 


THE  SIX-POINTED  AND  FIVE-POINTED 

STARS.* 


-•«tc»««=t«*- 


A  sign  represents  an  idea,  and  helps  us  to  realise  that  idea  ; 
but  no  sign  can  he  efficacious  unless  it  is  properly  applied. 


<t   XT. 


Know,  will,  dare,  and  keep  silent " 
"  The  Universe  is  a  thought  of  God." 

Paracehiis, 

Tho  six-pointed  star  is  the  figure  representing  the 
macrocosm,  the  five-pointed  star  the  microcosm.  The  former 
the  '  double  triangle '  composed  of  two  triangles  respectively 
white  and  black — crossed  and  interlaced  jind  known  as 
*  Solomon's  seal '  in  Europe,  and  as  tho  ^  sign  of  Vishnu  in 
India — is  made  to  represent  the  universal  spirit  and  matter, 
one  white  point  which  symbolized  the  former  ascending  heaven- 
ward, and  tho  two  points  of  the  black  triangle  inclining  earth- 
ward. Tho  pentagram  also  re{)resents  spirit  and  matter,  but 
only  as  manifested  upon  earth — emblems  of  the  microcosm  (or 
the  *  little  universe  *)  faithfully  mirroring  in  itself  the  macro- 
cosm (or  the  great  cosmos)  it  is  tho  sign  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  intellect  of  spirit  over  brutal  matter."  And  further  on 
it  is  stated,  "  and  yet  there  are  some  proficients  who  are  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  five-pointed  star,  whose  points  represent 
the  five  cardinal  limbs  or  those  channels  of  man  the  head,  tho 
two  arms  and  the  two  legs." 

Now  I  doubt  not  but  that  tho  "  double  triangle  "  which  is 
known  to  the  Western  nations  as  *^  Solomon's  seal,"  and  in 
India  as  Shatkon  Chakram.     (  ^z  r^jjuj  ^  )  according   to  tho 


•  The  Tlieosophist  Vol.  III.  p.  30. 
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Yedic  and  Tantrik,  and  as  the    "  sign   of  Vishnu  "  the   deified 
preservative  energy,  according  to  the  Purans— enclosed   within 

a  circle  as   shown    in   the   margin — 
represents  symbolically   the   macro- 
cosm,   but    not    the   macrocosm    of 
tho  duality    of  spirit  and  matter  I 
think,  as  understood  in  Europe,   but 
the  macrocosm  of  the  dual  trinity   of 
spirit,    matter  and    space,   and    the 
creative,  preservative  and  destructive 
energies  as  understood  by  the  Aryans.  The  three  sides  of  one  of 
tho  triangles  represent  respectively  the  universal  Spirit,  intelli- 
gence, light  (%cT-q")   Chaitanya— the  primitive  particles  of  mat- 
ter (  q^fj  )  Parmanu — and  tho  all-pervading,  eternal,  endless 
space  (  JTl^r^r^  )  Mahakash  all  three  co-existent  and  without  a 
beginning  and  together,  that  is  to  say  blending  into   and   inter- 
mixing with  each  other,  denote  the  first  Aryan  triad  as   symbo- 
lized by  the  triangle.     The  three    sides   of  the   other   triangle 
represent  the  three  guns  (  jor  )  Raja,  Satwa,   Tama  (  ^,  ^^^ 
and  tTJT,  )  or   tho  creative,  preservative  and   destructive  ener- 
gies— tho  second  triad  by  which,  according  to  the   Aryan   con- 
ception, the  great  cosmos  is  interlaced,  and  is,  therefore,   called 
(i^g^rcfT^)  Trigunatmaka  and  which  was   subsequently   in   the 
Puranic  period  personified    or   deified   into   the   three  separate 
deities— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra.  The  two   triangles  cross- 
ing and  interlacing,  express  the   idea  of  the   great   universe — 
the  macrocosm — the  great  cosmos,    whose   six   cardinal   points 
namely,  the  zenith,  the  zero  (or  Nadir)  and  the  four  points   of 
the  compass,  are  represented  by  the   six   points   of  the   figure 
and    the    circle    surrounding    the     whole    representing    the 
(iTfr^^r^,)  Mahakala— that  is  to    say.  Death— Devour er— Time 
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by  which  the  great  cosmos,  endless  though  it  is,  is  supposed  to 
be  enveloped.  The  centre  as  well  of  the  central  cavity  as  of 
the  whole  figure  is  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  (  ^i:^xf^  5r^) 
Avyaktabrahma  unmanifested  Deity  who  is  without  a  second 
and  exists  by  itself  from  the  eternity  without  a  cause  and  aa 
the  final  cause  of  causes. 

The  idea  of  spirit  and  matter  crossing  and  interlacing  (space 
being  omitted  from  the  consideration  for  a  moment)  lias  not 
been  unknown  to  the  Aryan  mystics  and  philosophers  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  expressed  by  them  by  a  cross,  nay 
even   more   by   often   turning  and   extending   the  extremities 


thus 


+.  's^.ifC^ 


&c.,   they  have   denoted 


the  endlessness  alike  of  the  process  of  this  multiplication  and 
of  the  expansion  of  the  great  cosmos.  The  cross  f^  (Sula) 
is  the  sign  of  Rudra  or  the  deified  destructive  energy. 

One  white  point  ascending  heavenward  symbolizes  the  spirit 
the  two  other  white  points  signify  spirit  fallen  into  generation 
or  mixed  with  matter. 

The  pentagram  or  the  (^^«^t'^)  is  composed  of  five   triangle* 

interwowen  into  each  other  viz.   ADG,  BEJ,  CGK,  FJC,  and 

^  HAE,(vide  the  figure  in  the  margin)  ; 

five  sides  or  lines,  viz.  AE,EJ,  JC,CJ,. 
c  and  GA  ;  five  outer  points,  viz. — A,C, 
E,  G,  and  J  ;  five  inner  points  viz., — 
B,  D,  F,  H  and  K,  and  five  inner  lines 
viz.,— BD,  DF,  HK,  and  KB,  thus 
making  five  times  five  (a  number  other- 
wise corresponding  with  the  twenty-five 
elements  making  a  living  human  creature)^  Now  I   understand 

X  The  terrestrial  principles  — 25,  i.  e.  5  subdivisions  of  each  of  the  5  prin- 
ciples— the  6th  and  Ttheither  mertrinj^intoone,or  the  sixth bcinjij  annihilated. 
(  Vide  Fragments  of  occult  Truth  "  October  number.)— ED.  Theos. 
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that  the  five  triangles  symbolize  the  tr^    tt^t^— Panchamaha- 

buta— the  five  gross  elements  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  and  ether 
—the  three  sides  of  each  triangle  signifying  the  triple  nature  of 

each  element  ;  the  five  lines  represent  the  q=5r  JT^tTTT Pancha- 

mahaprana,  the  five  vital  airs,— namely,  the  ascending  and 
descending  airs,  and  the  airs  of  circulation,  assimilation  and 
respiration  ;  the  five  outer  points  denote  the  tr^^fro  Pan- 
chakarmendriya— the  five  organs  of  action  ;  the  five  inner 
points  indicate  the  tf^Hfg-^T  Panchadnyanendriya— the  five 
senses  of  intellect  ;  the  five   inner   lines   represent   the  q^^l^ 

Panchakosha  or  the  five-fold  screen,  so  to   say, ;  ^r^jfj^q- Anna- 

niaya,  irnTJPT— Prannamaya,  ^rtn???— -Manomaya,  f^^f^j^— 
Vidnyanamaya,  and  a^iH^M^  Anandamya)  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  formed  by  which,  the  Atma— the  manifested  Brahma  has 
its  seat ;  and  the  whole — the  entire  figure — represents  the 
microcosm — the  little  universe — the  inner  world  of  individual 
living  being.  This  figure  I  believe,  is  the  sign  of  Brahma,  the 
deified  creative  energy* 

I  believe  the  figure  ABCDEFGHJK  represents  the 
^r^f  (Sthuladeha^  or  the  material  body  :  the  central   cavity, 

*he  feji^  (Lingadeha)  or  (^^T^T)  Sukshamadeha — the  etherial 
body  ;  and  the  central  point,  the  seat  where  the  spirit  of  Atma 
resides. 

A  s  far  as  I  understand,  the  shatkon  represents  the  great  universe 
(jT^t^) — Brahmanda — the  whole  endless  JTfr^n[r — Mahakasha 

with  all  the  planetary  and  stellar  worlds  contained  in  it  ;  the 
Panchkon  represents  the  little  universe — the  individual  m\^\^ 
(GhatakashaJ  of  living  creatures  with  all  its  paraphernalia ;  and 
the  cross  represents  the  duality  of  spirit  and  matter. 
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The  Shatkon  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  best  chosen  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  Kiinds  prescribed  for  sacrificial  fire  when 
performing  the  several  Yadna  (^^)  and  (  ^T^T  )  Yaga  ceremo- 
nies according  to  the  Vedas.  The  Shatkon,  the  Panchkon  and 
the  cross,  are,  moreover,  the  three  most  sacred  symbolic  figures 
both  according  to  the  Vedic  and  the  Tantrik  systems  of  the 
religion  of  the  Aryas. 
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Virtuous  therefore,  is  the  man  who  relieves  the  cori3oreal  wants 
of  others,  who  wipes  away  the  tears  of  sorrow,  and  gives  agony- 
repose  !  but  more  virtuous  he  who,  by  disseminating  wisdom, 
expels  ignorance  from  the  soul,  and  benefits  the  immortal  part  of 
man.— T.  Taylor. 


The  first  and    foremost   object   of  our    society,  as   may   be 
found  on  reference  to  its  published  "  Rules  and  Objects,"  is  the 
formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of     huma- 
nity, irrespective  of  color,  creed,  or  caste.  The  ideal  of  Brother- 
hood,   differs  in  different  men,  but  Truth,  it  is  a  truism   to    say 
can  be  but  one,  there  can  be  but  one  correct  idea  in  the   world, 
and  the  more  we  realise  that  ideal   the  more   we  approach   the 
grand  accomplishment.     Brotherhood,   viewed  in   its   practical 
aspect   admits   of  three   divisions,    namely,    (1)    authoritative, 
(2)  Visionary  and  (3;  Scientific.     The  first  of  these   is   based 
entirely  upon   authority.     The   followers  of  this    ideal   become 
deprived  of  their  sight  by  a  constant  confinement  within  the  gloomy 
shades  of  authority.  When  in  course  of  time,  the  prison  bars  are 
broken,  the  suddenly  liberated  captive,  from  his  long  unfamiliar  ity 
with  light,  can  hardly  oi^en  his  eyes  to  the  splendour  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  but  in  trembling  fear  of  reverting  to  the  sad  lot  he  has 
escaped,  with  closed  eyes,  holding  fast  to  whatever  he   can  lay 
his  hands  upon.     This  process  leads  in  this   country   to   an   at- 
tempt  of     transplanting    the    weather-defying   oak   trees   of 
England  to  the  life-giving  rice-field  of  India.     But,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  forseen,  their  attempts  lead  to  no  good  but  labour 

lost.     Smarting  under  this  disappointment  they  cast   about   for 
12 
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fresh  materials  from  all  sides,  and  produce  undigested  mag« 
which  is  every  thing  and  nothing.  Thus  men  from  the  autho- 
ritative to  the  visionary  stage  in  their  search  after  the  ideal  of 
Brotherhood,  weave  but  from  their  teeming  brains  what  they 
consider,  forms  of  strength  and  beauty,  which  never-theless 
like  giants  of  nursery  tales,  dissolve  into  thin  air,  on  beino 
surprised  by  a  ray  of  sun-light.  Discontented  people  of  the  last- 
mentioned  class  seem  to  be  in  predominance  in  the  educated 
portion  of  this  country.  They  seem  to  forg(  t  that  an  ''  ideal " 
is  a  very  thin  aerial  thiiig,  and  it  is  by  a  long  course  of  familia- 
rity that  it  can  be  endowed  with  life  and  animation.  The 
result,  which  is  tlms  brought  about,  is  mere  disappointment. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  desirable  goal  can  be  reached  only 
by  the  pursuit  of  the  scientific  ideal  of  Brotherhood.  Whatever 
is  good  in  the  other  two  ideals  finds  a  place  in  this,  without  the 
defects  of  cither.  Let  us  see  what  the  scientific  ideal  of  Jh'other- 
hood  is.  It  will  be  seen  on  a  little  reflection  that  Brotherhood, 
as  popularly  understood,  is  merely  a  sort  of  intellectual  steam- 
roller which  crushes  out  all  life  and  individuality  by  levelling 
down  every  thing  to  a  dead  monotony.  If  that  were  so  univer- 
sal Brotherhood  would  be  a  universal  curse,  instead  of  a  univer- 
sal blessing.  There  are  some  members  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
animated  nature  whose  bodily  structure  presents  no  diversity 
whatever ;  head,  tail,  middle,  and  extremities  in  them  are  one 
undistinguishable  heap.  They  sufier  in  consequence,  no  incon- 
Teniencc  whatsoever  if  portions  of  them  be  cut  off  and  separated 
from  the  whole,  but  continue  to  live  on  in  spite  of  such  mutila- 
tions ;  nations  and  societies  repenting  every  day  in  bitter  tears 
their  adoption  of  these  undeveloped  organisms  as  their  model 
The  history  of  the  French  revolution   supplies   an  instance   in 

point.     The  equalite  of  the  Revolutionists  soon  changed  into  an 
all  devouring  monster  which  fiUed  aU  Europe  with  fii'e  and  blood 


The  bodily  economy  of  superior  beings  is   quite   of  a  dififerent 
character.     Head,   trunk,   arms,   legs,   hands,  feet,   have  their 
distinctive  character  well-marked,  nevertheless  they  are   so    re- 
lated that  they  form  one  harmonious  vv'hole — none  of  the   mem- 
bers can  sufi'er  or  gain  without  affecting  its  brother.     That  ideal 
Brotherhood  which  corresponds  with  his  scheme    of  psychologi- 
cal economy,  is  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  scientific  ideal,  and 
it  is  this  ideal  that  the  Theosophical  Society  has   set  before   it- 
self  to  realize.     Followers  of  all  the   different  religions   in  the 
world  can  retain  their  peculiar  religious    beliefs   and   stiU   be 
clasped  in  the  brotherly  embrace  of  Theosophy.     In  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  there  are  representatives  of  almost  all  religions  and 
a-eeds  peacefully  fraternizing  together.      It  does  good  to  a  man 
to  behold  such  instances  of  progressive  humanity.     They  inspire 
confidence  for   the  present,   and  well-grounded  hopes  for  the 
future.     On  whichever   side  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  are   met  with 
harrowing  sights  of  men,  in  the  name  of  Brotherhood,  combined 
together  for  the  slaughter  of  their  fellow-men,  tribes,  in  the  same 
holy  name  banded  together  for   the   oppression   of  tribes,   and 
nations  for   the   oppression   of  nations;  but   the  Theosophical 
Society  has  appeared  among  us  as  the  harbinger   of  those   days 
when  all  limited  brotherhoods  shall  expand  and  touch  each  other 
and  fonn  the  grand  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  which,   with   all 
its  members  represented  by  various  tribes   and   nations,   shall 
gird  up  its  loins,  like  one  man  to  fight  against  the  common  foe, 
the  banded   legions  of  sensuality,  brutality  and  materiality.  A» 
there  is  but  one  God  in  the  universe  so  there   will   be   but   one 
Brotherhood  on  earth. 

Every  religion  pretends  to  have  the  same  object.  Christia- 
nity invites  you  with  open  arms  to  become  a  "  brother ''  by 
joining  the  church,  but  unless  you  join  the  church,  you  cannot 
be  a  brother.     The  Koran   teaches   universal   brotherhood,   and 
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the  Mahomedan  has  been  often  willing  by  fire  and  sword  to 
make  you  his  brother ;  but  unless  you  become  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet,  you  are  an  infidel  dog.  Every  sect  or  religion,  more 
or  less  restricts  its  idea  of  brotherhood  to  the  narrow  confines 
of  its  particular  church.  The  French  revolutionist  also  had  a 
universal  brotherhood.  He  said  :  come  and  be  my  brother  and 
think  and  act  as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  cut  off"  your  head."  The 
same  may  be  said  about  the  brotherhood  of  all  private  societies 
of  the  modern  growth,  such  as  Communists,  Fenians,  &c.  The 
kind  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  resulted  from  our  modern 
civilization,  is  seen  in  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  where 
women  and  children,  cripples  and  invalids,  have  to  work  and 
starve  to  keep  all  able  bodied  men  on  their  legs  and  without 
usual  employment,  to  protect  them  against  a  surprise-visit 
from  their  brothers  across  the  frontier. 

The  Theosophist  makes  this  universal  brotherhood  uncon- 
ditional. He  reasons  that  all  men  and  even  all  animals  and  all 
things  that  exist  come  from  one  universal  source,  and  that 
therefore  we  all  belong  to  one  family  and  must  respect  each 
other's  rights.  He  does  not  care  whether  you  are  a  Hindu,  or 
a  Christian,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Mahomedan,  or  a  Parsee,  or 
whether  you  believe  in  nothing  at  all,  because  if  you  act  up  to 
the  principle  of  universal  Brotherhood,  you  will  be  sure  to 
act  riirht,  and  receive  your  reward. 

Theosophy  inculcates  the  spirit  of  universal  Brotherhood 
among  men,  as  forming  part  of  the  universal  Life  ;  and  if  its 
precepts  arc  strictly  and  sincerely  acted  upon,  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  d  liferent  races  will  be  drawn  together  more 
closely  and  inseparably,  and  man  will  feel  for  man  as  he  should 
do,  without  thinking  of  color,  creed  or  caste,  but  knowing  and 
believing  that  they  are  alik(»  the  creatures  of  God,   after   whose 
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image  man  has  been  made.     Every  man,  as  every  other   beino- 
forms  an  integral  part  of  that   Universal   Life   which   pervades 
and  animates  the  whole  creation;  and  in  seeking  to  injure   each 
other,  we  only  offer  violence  to   tJiat  life  ichich  is  the  life  of  the 
world.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  distinction  of  race 
can  possibly  he  made  in  the  future  world  ;  and,  as   a   matter  of 
fact,    no   such   distinctions   are   observed    in    the    Himalayan 
Brotherhood  which  is  composed  of  all  castes  and  races,    Thibet- 
ans, Tartars,  Mongolians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Burmese, 
Sinhalese,  Copts,  Greeks,    Hungarians,  Englishmen,    Bengalis, 
Sikimese,  Madrasis,  Sikhs,    Rajputs,   &c.   &c.  all   workino-  to- 
gether heartily  and  earnestly  for  the  common   w^elfare  of  huma- 
nity.    I  am  sure  that  the  difference  between  the  European   and 
the  Asiatic  will  be  held  to  be  of  little  moment  w^hen   it   is   con- 
sidered that  all  races  of  mankind   are   derived    from    the   same 
original  stock  and  that  all  religions  in   the   world    sprino-   from 
the  same  primitive    source,  if  we  may  trust  to  modern  research 
the  human  race,  when  it  left  its  cradle  in  central   Asia,    passino- 
into  Egypt,  and,  thus,  on  to    Europe.     The    Hindus    represent 
the  older  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  stock  ;  and    our  European 
brethren  should  look  upon   us  as   filled   with   the   same   blood, 
though  marked  by  a  different  color,  and  retaining  much   of  the 
primitive  habits  and  customs  which  were  once  common  to  both. 
Fifteen   centuries   ago,  there   arose   in   Alexandria  a  school  of 
philosophy,  founded  by  a  true  Theosophist.  So  kind  was  its  spirit, 
so  wise  its  teaching,  that  Ammonius  Saccas  was  surnamed  Theo- 
didaktos,  or  God-taught.    They  say   he  was  born    of   Christian 
parents,  but  his  principles   were  broader  than  any  sect,  and  the 
whole  world  claimed  him  for  its   own.  He  attempted  a  coalition 
of  all  sects,  whether   philosophical  or   religious,  for  he  believed 
in  the  unity  of  truth  despite  the  diversity  of  its   manifestations, 
(breeds  even  so  antagonistic  eTcternally  as  Paganism  and  Christia- 
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nity  were  still,  ho  maintained  fundamentally  identical,  and  while 
ho  would  remove  tho  fables  of  the  priest  from  Paganism,ho  would 
also  set  aside  as  extraneous  the  comments  and  interpretations  of 
Christ's  alleged  doctrine  by  tho  Fathers  of  the  Church.  He 
would  have  us  even  go  back  to  the  fountain  sources,  discover 
tho  primitive  truth,  restore  all  religious  systems  to  their  original 
purity  and  to  crown  all  and  make  possible  this  grand  scheme  of 
Theosophical  research,  he  taught  the  Brotherhood  of  man.  In 
his  age,  as  in  the  present,  there  were  great  souls  who  could 
respond  to  this  message  of  love  and  tolerance,  and  mutual 
help.  Then,  as  now,  amid  the  dance  of  worldiness  and  tho 
intoxicating  dream  of  selfish  pleasure,  there  were  a  minority  of 
nobler  hearts  who  could  feel  compassion  for  human  sorrows, 
of  nobler  minds  which  could  grasp  the  divine  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ammonius.  Athenagoras,  Longinus,  Plotinus, 
Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Sopater,  Julian,  Proclus  and 
many  others,  both  Pagans  and  Christians,  adopted  this  doctrine 
and  taught  it.  Its  influence  sank  deep  into  the  constitution  of  the 
nascent  Christianity,  despite  the  Church's  bloody  progress  and 
its  surviving  sect-hatreds,  its  sweet  influence  showers  over  us 
after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  like  the  faint  yet 
lingering  perfume  of  a  flower  that  yesterday  bloomed  in  our 
garden  and  died  in  our  house.  Is  the  time  ripe  for  a  revival  of 
this  holy  doctrine  ?  Look  about  you,  and  answer.  See  India 
huddling  crores  of  people  divided  into  their  hundreds  of  social 
groups,  with  neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity  for  union.  See 
all  Christendom  armed  to  the  teeth  against  each  other,  marching, 
invading,  murdering,  conquering,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the 
most  sacred  professions  of  their  religion.  See  men  speaking 
the  '^  specious  names  "  which  *^  learnt  in  soft  childhood's 
tinsuspecting  hour,  serve,  as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood 
dims  bright  reason's  ray  and  sanctifies  the  sword  upraised  ta 
shed  a  brother's  innocent  blood." 


Extracts  from  addresses  delivered  by  tlie 

Late  Babu  Nobin  Krislina  Banner jee 

and  Babu  Sarendranath  Sen. 

^^m^^fT  ^ff^ra  in  II 
^l^ri^  1^  ^Ttft  ^jrct  II 

^ir^^*  f|^  ^T^  SRI  IR  II 

^fr  ^^=^1  JT^r  w^^i  II 

^  ^^^  ^?n^  II  \  II 
^  ^5t  i^^r  ??[%  ^^^^  \\ 

%^%'^  ^  ^>r  ^J^  \\  »  n 

To  consider  that  creation  is  one  with  the  God  is  the  duty  of 
the  Vaishnavas.  To  consider  it  sejmrate  from  Him  is  impurity 
and  vain  trouble.  Hear,  Oh  worshipper  of  the  Bhagvan!  Do  that 
which  is  really  beneficial.  Do  not  consider  any  creature  separate 
for,  this  is  the  secret  of  the  worship  of  the  God.  Though  there 
are  many  limbs  is  one  body,  still  the  soul  ( alone  )  experiences 
their  pleasures  and  pains, 

II 

That  the  Theosophical  Society  is  doing  great  good,  is  evident 
from  tho  success  with  which  our  ever-increasing  Branches  are 
giving  a  shape  to  our  ideal  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood.  Many 
persons  remark,  that  there  can  be  no  Brotherhood  unless  all 
agree  to  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  same  plate  and  the  same  cup 
together.  This  I  need  hardly  observe  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Real 
Brotherhood  does  not  consist  in  eating  and  drinking  together. 
Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  other  fraternities  and  individuals 
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on  this  point,  our  ideas  arc  different.  They  partake  oC  a  purely 
spiritual  and  intellectual  character.  We  do  not  concern 
ourselves  at  all  to  make  merry  and  enjoy  for  the  moment,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  ponder  seriously  over  matters  which  affect  the 
vital  interests  and  social  well-beinf^  of  man  in  o;eneral,  and  of 
Indians  in  particular.  The  qualification  for  candidates  in  other 
Societies  is  generally  their  creed  and  profession,  while  that  of  a 
Theosophist  is  "  Love  of  Truth  and  Humanity,  and  intoleration 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry."  In  other  fraternities  including  even 
the  Freethinkers, — no  member  is  allowed  to  think  differently 
from  the  rest,  and  that  too  in  the  name  of  Progress  and  Truth  ! 
But  here  your  creed  and  your  private  opinions  are  your  private 
property.  No  body  has  any  right  to  concern  himself  with 
them,  so  long  as  your  acts  do  not  in  any  way  come  into  friction 
wdth  public  interests  and  general  welfare,  and  your  example 
has  no  demoralising  effects  on  the  public.  It  is,  in  fact, 
something  like  a  joint  Hindu  family  on  a  large  scale,  where 
each  brother  follows  his  particular  occupation,  and  yet  all  the 
whole  continues  an  important  factor  of  a  harmonious  whole, 
notwithstanding  that  each  may  have  his  own  idiosyncracies  in 
matters  of  food  and  drink,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
often  the  male  members  and  the  young  daughters  partake  of 
food  and  drink  which  the  old  widowed  mother,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  cannot  touch,  or  even  allow  the  flavor  thereof  to 
approach  her.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Europeans  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  and  shows  that  we,  Asiatics,  can  love 
one  another  dearly,  notwithstanding  difference  in  food  and 
drink.  The  dining  table  is  not  the  only  gate  to  the  human 
heart !  Our  liberality  in  food  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 
our  liberalitv  of  conduct  towards  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  Do  you  not  agree  in 
this  ?  Ask  your  own  hearts  and  say  what  answer  you  get. 
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We,  the  present  generation  of  Aryans,  have  lost  all  those  noble 
traits  in  our  character  which  distinguished  our  fore-fathers,  and 
raised  them  so  much  above  all  other  nations  as  still  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  world.     We  are  wanting   in  those 
very  qualities  which  contribute  to  exalt  a  people.  It  is  my  belief 
bordering  upon  conviction  that  Theosophy  will  supply  them  all  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  only  that  I  have  given  my  adhesion  to  the  Theo- 
sophical  movement  in  India.  Theosophy  teaches  the  cultivation  of 
brotherly    feeling  among  different   persons  and  races,  and   the 
preservation   of  our   national   life.  -  It  also   teaches   force   of 
character,  energy  of  action,  self-help,  self-reliance,  truthfulness, 
independence  and  fearlessness  of  spirit,   purity  of  character,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  secret  forces  or  laws  of  nature,  unknown  to 
modern  science,  with  the  help  of  which   we  may  widely  extend 
our  powers  of  usefulness,  and  make  life  as  happy  as   possible  in 
this     world.       What   better   science     can     Modern    India   in 
particular,  or  the   world  in  general,  have,  or  wish  for  ?    Our  so 
called  patriots  and  reformers   in    India  are  only  groping  in  the 
dark.     The  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  very  root  of  the  evils  which 
are    undermining  our  national   manhood.     You  will  all  admit, 
I  suppose,  that  Universal  Brotherhood  is  nowhere  needed  more 
than  in  India  where  we  have  a   heterogeneous   population  with 
conflicting  interests,   and  of  various   colors  and   creeds.     The 
antagonism  of    races,  as  we  all   know,    flourishes  somewhat 
w  ith  wild  fury  on  the  Indian  soil.  Not  only  between  Europeans 
and  Natives,  but  also  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  such  a 
bad,  unneighbourly  feeling  is  observable  as  to  sink  the  heart  of 
a  patriot  or  a  lover  of  humanity.     There  is  a  total  absence  of  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  different  classes  which  make  up 
our  Indian  society.     What  is  the   great   remedy   for  this  great 
social  ill  ?     Is  it  not  the  formation  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood, 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  Theosophy  ?     If  as  members  ef 
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the  large  family  of  the  human  races,  we  look  upon  e^ach  other 
as  loving  brothers  and  sisters,  how  much  the  face  of  the  world 
will  be  changed  for  the  better,  how  much  peace,  charity  and 
love  will  pervade  the  universe,  and  how  much  we  make  this  and 
the  life  to  come,  happier  !  The  idea  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Utopian  dream  by  some.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  an  idea  as  old  as  mankind,  but  never  realized.  All 
religions,  we  know,  have  more  or  less  attempted  to  establish  such 
a  brotherhood,  but  with  indifferent  success.  The  chief  reason  of 
such  failure  has  been  the  observance  of  a  procrustean  rule,  to 
which  every  one  claiming  brotherhood  was  forced  to  submit. 
The  Theosophical  Society  seeks  to  organise  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  only  upon  such  points  of  contact  in  which  all  men 
touch  each  other.  It  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  therefore,  easy 
of  attainment.  No  body  has  any  thing  to  lose  but  a  great  deal 
to  gain  by  joining  such  a  Brotherhood.  Here  people  are 
brought  on  a  common  platform  of  reciprocity  and  co-operation. 
The  platform  is  wide  enough  to  contain  all  men,  without  their 
jostling  against  each  other.  The  only  duty  which  this  Brother- 
hood enjoins  upon  each  of  its  members,  is  to  lend  that  helping 
hand  to  his  brother,  which  he  himself  expects  from  him.  The 
only  thing,  of  which  it  is  intolerant,  is  intolerance  itself.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  broad  principle  of  toleration  of  the  beliefs 
of  others,  which  each  member  desires  all  his  brother-members 
to  exhibit  in  regard  to  his  own  faith.  This  differentiates 
Theosophical  Brotherhood  from  all  other  Brotherhoods  in 
the  world. 

When  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Brotherhood  than  which 
there  can  be  no  higher  doctrine  propounded  by  any  social  or 
religious  system,  will  be  preached  and  practised  throughout  the 
world,  then  and  then  only  we  may  expect  to  have  a  heaven    on 
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earth,  and  to  realize  the  fabled  wolf  drinking  from  the  same 
stream  with   the  fabled   lamb.    If  through  the  Theosophical 
movement,  the  varied  classes  composing  the  Indian   population 
are  brought  into  brotherly   union   with   each   other,  why-^the 
Theosophical  Society  will  then  have  solved  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  difficulties,  and  removed  one  of  fche  strongest  barHers  to 
social  progress.     India  has  principally  fallen  so  low  in  her  con- 
dition because    we    have     so    much    hatred,  jealousy,  and 
uncharitableness  among  us  as  are  hardly  to  be  found   anywhere 
else  in  the  world.     The  wordly  prosperity  of  some  of  our    own 
countrymen,  will  make  us  sometimes  so  uncomfortable  as  to  rob 
us  of  our  appetite,  or  give  us  a  bad  headache  ?     All  this  wiU 
vanish  if  our  people   cultivate  a  more  brotherly  feeling  among 
them.     Here  in  Bombay  at  this  Anniversary,  we  have  the  rare< 
sight  of  witnessing  Europeans,   Parsis,   Marhattas,  Madrassis, 
Bengalis,   Hindustanis,    Punjabis     and  Sinhalese  fraternising 
together,  calling  each  other   "  Brothers,"  forgetting  all  their 
quarrels  and  race  and  provincial  prejudices,  and  each  striving  in 
his  own  way  to  do  some  good  to  the  country  of  his  birth'' or 
adoption,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  spectacle  is   one  worth   the 
sight  of  gods.     How  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  Natives  has  been   a  puzzle  to   many 
of  our  social  reformers.     Various  means  have  been   suggested, 
but  in  vain.    And  yet  the  Theosophical  Society  has  already  suc- 
ceeded, to  some  extent,  in  producing  results  the  most  satisfactory 
in  this  direction.   There  are  now  no  better  friends  of  the  Natives 
than  Mr.  Sinnett  of  the  Fioneer,  and    Mr.  A.   0.   Hume,  late 
of  the  Bengal   CivU   Service.     I  could   mention   a    few  other 
instances,   but    I     am     not    privileged   to   name     ihem.     To 
the   Europeans   in    India    particularly,    I    would    recommend 
Theosophy,  as  it  will,  I  am   sure,   interest   them  deeply  in   our 
Indian  traditions,  literature,  science,  philosophy  and  religion. 
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If  we  have  any  respect  for  the  memory  of  the   past  of  India 
and  wish  to  be  as  great  as  our  Aryan  ancestors  were,  we  should, 
never  neglect  to  cultivate   and   foster   one   thing  in  particular 
among  us, — and  that  is— the   love   of  humanity.     Without  it, 
we    are  no    better   than   the   animals   of  the  lower    creation. 
Under   the     influence     of  modern     ideas,   we  have   certainly 
learnt  all  sorts  of  luxury,  but  not  the  luxury  of  doing  good   to 
others.    Ah  !  It  is  a  luxury  indeed,  as  every  humane  man    will 
be  able  to  tell  you  from  his  own  personal  experience.     Love   of 
humanity  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Aryans,  and 
is  so  still  of  the  Great  Mahatmas, — the    Himalyan    Brothers — 
whose  name  I  cannot  pronounce  without  the  utmost  reverence. 
If  all  of  us  knew   one   half  of  what   they   feel    for  humanity, 
we  could  then  only  realize  to  ourselves  how  they   have  attained 
to   their  present   superiority   in   existence.     The   Theosophists 
should  certainly  be  proud  to   be   permitted   to   call  themselves 
their  followers.     It  is  the  love  of  humanity   which   raises   one 
immeasurably   above   the   common  herd    of  men,   and   brings 
him  nearer  to   the   ideal  of  a  deity.     National  life  will  always 
revive  under  its  influence,  and  all   the   virtues   which   adorned 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Hindus  will  come  back   to   us,   and 
make  us  as   much   respected  as  before.     You   may   laugh   at 
Occultism  as  something  beyond  the  reach  of  man.     But  I  can 
tell  you  one  great  secret.     If  you  want   to   be   great   occultists, 
you  can  never  expect  to  acquire  the  powers  of  one,   unless  you 
have  a  good  share  of  the  love  of  your  own  species  in  you.  Every 
true  lover  of  mankind  developes  unconsciously   his    psychic   or 
spiritual  powers,  and  becomes   a  clairvoyant   by   nature.     This 
explains  the  gift  of  prophecy  by  many  good  and  religious   men. 
Love  of  humanity  is  so  great  a  virtue  that   with   it  will  come, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  love  of  our  country,  unselfishness, 
Jirutbfuluoss,  purity  of  mind  and  character,  and  every  thing 
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else  which  ennobles  man.  To  be  a  genuine  Theosophist,  with- 
out being  a  lover  of  humanity,  is  quite  a  misnomer.  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy, 
and  my  experience  tells  me  that  both  among  Spiritualists  and 
Theosophists  no  virtue  is  rated  so  high  as  this  love  of  hu- 
manity. 

Most  of  us  think  that  if  we  all  attended  to  our   personal   con- 
cerns alone,   and   worshipped   Mammon   as   our   god,   without 
caring  at  all  for  our  fellow-creatures,  we  should  benefit  ourselves. 
Poor,  deluded  men  !     We  may  prosper  for  a  time,  perhaps,  by 
the  eff'ects  of  our  own  kajma  in  the  previous   existence,  but   we 
shall  have  to  account  heavily  for  our  intense  selfishness  in  the  end. 
India  has  come  to  be  so  nmch  degraded,  because  we  all  live  for 
ourselves,  and  not  for  others.     We  do  not  give  a  thought  to  any 
body  else,  except  to  ourselves,  our  wives  and  our  families.     This 
was  not  certainly  what  our  honored  progenitors   did,   and   that 
is  exactly  why  they  were  so   much   better   off  than   ourselves. 
Our  ignorance  is  the  cause   of  our  own   happiness.     What  we 
call  knowledge,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  is  no  knowledge 
at  all.     The  true  knowledge  is  to  be  found  only   in   the   ancient 
books  of  the  East,  the  result  of  accumulated  ages,   and   of    that 
highest  development  of  spirituality  for  which  India   was  at  one 
time  so  noted. 

The  faith   of  the   people    following  low  and   ordinary  reli- 
gions is  not  excellent,  and  cannot  correspond  with  the  faith  of 
the  parajnhans  (or   meditative  ascetics).    By  this   it  is  not 
proved  that  there  may  not  exist  a  unity   among  the  followers  of 
of  all  religions.     Nay,  if    people   of  all   religious   persuasions 
should  be  possessed  of  faultless  and  holy  minds,  of  course,  there 
will  be  love  among  them.     If  one  man  saves   himself  from  sin 
by  means  of  TirtJiayatra  and   Haj  (pilgrimages),  and  another 
rmains  bol^  bjr  worshipping  aeities,  or  by  inclining  his  be^d  in 
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prayer  in  a  Musjid,  and  a  third  remains  pure  and  clean  by- 
means  of  the  close  study  of  self  (Atma  CUkitsa  )  then  in  my 
opinion  these  three  equally  participate  in  the  honor,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  he  can  entertain  friendship  towards  one,  and 
cherish  ill-feeling  towards  another.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Theosophical  Society  works,  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
we  having  distinct  temperaments,  distinct  religious  observances 
and  distinct  faiths,  and  at  th(>  same  time  being  divided  into 
separate  castes,  have  at  this  time  joined  and  assembled 
together  with  joy  and  happiness  as  brothers.  If  the  Theosophi- 
cal Society  spues  any  one,  it  spues  those  who  find  fault  with 
every  religion  and  religious  ceremony,  but  whose  ow^n  religious 
observances  are  not  pure,  and  if  the  Society  has  broken  its 
alliance  with  any  one  up  to  this  day,  it  is  with  men  like  these. 
How  far  are  we  to  thank  the  Theosophical  Society  ?  By 
showing  the  glory  of  the  light  of  occult  sciences,  it  has  not  only 
made  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Bharat-land,  perfect  brethren,  but 
also  the  inhabitants  of  several  countries,  who  had  hitherto 
treated  us  with  contempt,  and  considered  us  as  barbarous.  Now 
they  have  commenced  loving  us  in  such  a  manner  that  such 
such  love  could  never  have  been  brought  about  by  merely 
eatinir  and  drinking  with  them.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Theosophical  Society  has  assured  the  people  in  distant  countries 
of  the  fact  that  the  old  RisMs  of  Bharat  Varsha  had  perfectly 
mastered  all  the  occult  sciences — sciences  wonderful  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  a  particle  of  which  even  has  not  up  to  this  day  been 
acquired  by  any  one,  and  even  if  it  can  be  attained,  it  can  be 
attained  only  in  Bharat  Varsha  })y  the  favor  of  those  High-souled 
Men,  who  in  their  love  of  the  sciences  have  left  populous  places, 
and  are  living  in  jungles,  and  on  mountains  in  retirement. 

There  are  also  people  of  another  description,  who   in    another 
way  blame  the  Theosophical  Society.     By   these  people  I  mean 
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those  who  w^ere  or  are  members  of  the  Society,  who  entertained 
and  still  entertain  an  ill  feeling  towards  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
w^onders  which  the  Founders   of  the  Society   shewed  that  the 
secret  sciences  possessed,  were  not  placed  within  their  reach.   As 
a  knowdedge  of  these  sciences  has  not  been  acquired  by  them 
they  blame  the  Society,  and  say  that  it  is   false.     But,    Gentle- 
men, see  how   unjust   this   blame  is.     When  ordinary   sciences 
are  acquired  by  great   exertions  and  steady  application,  how   do 
you  imagine  these   most   sacred  sciences   can    be   acquired  by 
simple   real  connnunication  ?    Means  are  necessary   to   acquire 
these  sciences,  but  the  principal  of  all  these  means  is  that  a  man 
should  keep  himself  aloof  from    lust,  anger,  desire,  and   infatu- 
ation, and  other  vices,  and  become  pure,   holy   and  clean.     The 
l)eople  of  this  country  within  a  short  time  by  close   application 
can  acquire  these  sciences,  but  never  without  it.     Say,  whether 
the  Theosophical  Society  or  any   other   Society   or   religion  is 
such  that  by  a  mere  touch  with  it,  a  man  can  get  himself  com- 
pletely freed  from   vices,    and   become   holv,    so   Ions:   as    he 
does  not   exert   himself  to   become  so.     A   person   goes   to    a 
Tirth  (or  holy  place  of  pilgrimage)  and  there  commits   sin ;   he 
goes  to  a  religious  temple  and  indulges  himself  in  wicked   ac- 
tions, and  then  afterwards   blames  the   Tirth  and  the  temple, 
saying   that   they  did  not   make  him   holy!     How  ridiculous 
this  is  ! 

Our  first  duty  should  be  to  form  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
among  ourselves,  and,  unless  we  do  so,  it  is  of  no  use  expect- 
ing to  form  a  Universal  Brotherhood  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  human  race.  Let  us  in  our  own  small  family  in  this 
home  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  world,  set  an  example, 
so  that  we  may  attract  other  nations  to  our  fold.  Let  us  try 
our  best  to  realise  in  ourselves  in  evely  shape  and  form  the 
character  of  the  Aryans  of  old.     The    number   of  religions   in 
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the  world,  my  brothers,  is  endless.  The  first  object  of  every 
religion  should  be  to  bind  together  men  of  all  races  and  of  all 
classes  by  ties  of  Universal  Brotherhood.  If  religion  fails  to 
fulfil  this  cardinal  principle,  it  is  wholly  useless.  But  Theo- 
sophy  makes  Universal  Brotherhood  its  first  object.  And 
whether  it  be  a  religion  or  not,  it  is  the  best  religion  that  can 
be  preached  to  the  world.  Let  each  of  us,  Theosophists,  then 
by  his  own  conduct  in  life,  show  that  Universal  Brotherhood  is 
not  a  myth,  but  a  reality,  and,  thus,  go  on  adding  to  our 
numbers  considerably  from  year  to  year.  Example  teaches 
better  than  precept :  and  the  days  of  preaching,  my  friends, 
are  passed.  We  have  had  enough  of  preaching.  The  day  of 
action  has  arrived :  let  us  now  practise  what  we  have  hitherto 
preached.  We  are  not  Christians — we  are  regarded  as  heathens. 
We  are  traduced  as  a  debased  race.  We  are  calumniated,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  no  measured  terms.  But  let  us  be  traduced 
and  calumniated  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  found  a 
heaven  in  Theosophy.  We  had  hitherto  been  wayward  stran- 
gers in  our  own  home.  But  thanks  to  the  High  Powers,  the 
voice  of  Theosophy,  which  contains  the  germs  of  our  ancient 
religion,  philosophy  and  science,  has  at  last  made  itself  heard 
through  foreign  tongues  in  our  dear  land  of  Aryavarta,  and  call- 
ed us  back  from  our  wayward  course.  Let  us  now  act  up 
strictly  to  the  teachings  of  Theosophy,  and  by  our  own  personal 
lives  give  the  lie  to  all  the  calumnies  that  may  be  heaped  upon 
us,  as  a  nation ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  Christians,  let  us 
yield  the  palm  to  none  in  love  of  Humanity  and  in  fear  of 
God.  That  should  be  the  great  aim  of  life  among  us  all.  The 
tongue  of  calumny  will  then  be  effectually  silenced  and,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  shall  raise  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whole  world,  if  we  shame  even  the  Christians  themselves 
by  our  own  practiciil  lives  and  examples.     Our   duties  and   re- 
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sponsibilities  as  the  descendants  of  the  great  Aryans,  as  the 
inheritors  of  a  great  name,  and  the  possessors  of  glorious 
traditions  are  vast  and  manifold.  We  are  a  fallen  nation  ?  It  is 
now  our  turn  to  retrieve  our  ancient  reputation  and,  if  possible, 
try  even  to  excel  the  glory  of  our  great  ancestors.  When  we 
consider  the  degradation  of  our  mother-land,  we  are  overpowered 
by  our  sense  of  responsibility.  AVe,  Indians,  must  not  consider 
our  duties  in  life  fulfilled,  if  we  only  faithfully  perform  all  that 
we  owe  in  our  personal  relations  in  the  world.  Every  native  of 
India  is  a  guardian  of  his  country's  interests  ;  the  more  so,  every 
educated  native.  He  is  in  his  own  person  the  representative,  as 
well  as  the  guide  of  his  less  educated  and  his  uneducated  country- 
men. The  responsibilities  of  education  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
We  are  all  answerable  for  our  own  deeds.  If  an  educated  native 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  proves  unfaithful  to 
the  sacred  trust,  impliedly  vested  in  him  by  his  education. 

And  when  his  world's  career  is  over,  he  will  be  answerable 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  failures  in  life.  Our  time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lost  in  frivolous  amusements  ;  for  every  moment 
wasted  we  shall  be  called  to  a  strict  account.  Life  in  all  cases 
is  a  continued  strufjole. 
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Oh  father  1  if  you  desire  emancipation,  abandon  like  poison 
the  objects  of  wordly  pleasures  and  accept  like  ambrosia 
forgiveness,  humility,  clemency,  contentment  and  truthfulness. 

Plato  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  academy  :  **  Let  no  one  enter 
here,  who  is  not  well  vei*sed  in  Mathematics."  Pythagoras  ex- 
acted further  the  study  of  Music.  In  this  way  the  two  great 
masters  desired  to  teach  that  above  all  we  must  possess  th& 
sentiments  of  accuracy  and  harmony. 

Exact  and  inflexible  mathematics  preside  indeed  over  the 
laws  of  nature.  Subjected  to  the  intelligent  evolutions  of  calcu- 
lation,  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  calculator  who  is  superior 
to  man.  For  man  by  his  most  exalted  exertions  can  only 
obtain  an  intuitional  perception  and  prove  only  to  his  own 
satisfaction  more  and  more  the  sublimity  and  infinity  of  the 
divine  intelligence. 

We  must  know  that  nature  is  hannonious  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parently existing  discords,  and  this  we  learn  by  contemplating 
the  high  intelligence  of  music,  which  knows  how  to  harmonize 
even  discordant  sounds  and  to  transform  them  into  the  most 
perfect  harmony. 

We  must  know  that  there  are  no  discords  in  nature^  and 
that  the  mutual  destruction  of  imperfect  beings  represents  only 
the  creative  labor  of  progressive  perfection^  which  is  the  univer- 
sal law  of  being. 


■*  Su^jpleuients  to  the  Tlieosophist,  April  and  May  1884. 
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We  must  know  that  exact  proportions  exist  between  the 
beings,  that  therefore  no  man  will  ever  walk  on  his  hands,  for 
the  purpose  of  astonishing  an  ant  ;  that  nothing  of  a  similar 
character  can  bo  supposed  to  take  place  between  man  and  a 
being  so  superior  to  man  as  man  himself  is  superior  to  an  ant, 
and  with  still  stronger  reasons  ;  that  the  universal  principle  of 
being  has  never  siibverted  and  will  never  subvert  the  laws  of 
nature,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  man's  reason  and  to 
obtain  his  homage. 

We  must  know  that  the  universal  and  regular  laws  of  nature 
produce  sometimes  exceptional  manifestations,  which  are  due  to 
a  concurrence  of  certain  causes  which  only  rarely  happen  and 
which  result  in  singular  facts  or  phenomena,  which  by  the 
ionorant  are  mistaken  for  miracles  or  wonders. 

We  must  know  that  matter  is  only  a  phenomenon  and  that 
mathematical  reason  alone  is  a  reality. 

We  must  know  that  matter  is  inert  and  that  intelligence 
alone  is  action  ;  that  force  is  the  lever  of  intelligence,  that  life 
is  the  labor  of  universal  reason  ;  that  outside  of  the  demonstra- 
tions of  mathematics  phenomena  will  always  remain  doubtful  ; 
that  if  we  record  phenomena,  we  only  collect  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  We 
must  know  that  reason  is  not  a  sentiment,  that  sentiment  is  not 
reason  but  that  a  reason  which  we  feel  and  a  sentiment  which 
is  in  accordance  with  reason,  can  conduct  us  to  certainty  by 
combining  the  two  living  forces  of  the   soul. 

We  must  know  that  the  soul  is  the  very  person  of  man, 
whose  body  is  only  the  phenomenal  a})i)earance  ;  that  the  soul 
essence  is  liberty,  its  attributes  intelligence  and  love,  and  its 
immortality  a  sufficient  cause  for  durable  and  ])erfectible  action. 
We  must  know  that  pure  nuithematics  are   the  examination   of 
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reason  and  the  logical  manifestation  of  the  divine  principle ;  that 
supernaturalism  is  a  hypothetic  fiction  of  extranatural  operations 
of  this  principle,  and  that  Metaphysics  are  only  a  dream,  if  they 
are  not  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  the  mathema- 
tical powers  of  thought. 

We  must  know  that  moral  emancipation  is  accomplished  not 
by  violence  ;  that  he  who  demands  does  not  deserve  ;  tliat 
silence  im[)osed  upon  truth  by  constraint  shifts  the  respon- 
sibility of  falsehood,  and  that  it  is  often  useful  and  even  neces- 
sary to  deceive  unreasonable  people  ;  but  that  nobody  ever 
obtains  a  good  ol)ject  by  evil  means. 

God  and  Nature  will  that  beasts  shall  be  submissive  to  man. 
The  tiger  may  surprise  a  disarmed  or  careless  hunter,  he  may 
break  his  chain  In  captivity  and  destroy  his  keeper  ;  but  such 
an  accident  is  never  a  victory.  Mobs  rebel  but  do  not  become 
free.  They  take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  justice  and  their  first 
acts  are  crimes.  The  heat  of  unchained  passions  produces 
ferocity  but  never  gives  birth  to  heroism. 

The  f(^et  can  never  usurp  the  functions  of  the  head,  and  that 
the  social  body  has  functions  like  the  human  body.  The  most 
intimate  union  of  all  the  members  must  be  established.  When 
one  suffers,  all  the  others  ought  to  come  to  its  assistance,  and  in 
this  consists  their  e:piality  of  nature,  regulated  by  an  Inviolable 
liierarchy.  The  feet  must  walk,  the  Iitmds  work  and  the  head 
govern  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  Well  balanced  man  re- 
presents a  living  monarchy.  The  universe  is  the  monarchy  of 
the  sun.  Great  monarchies  have  never  been  flourishing  except 
through  great  monarchs.  Republics  end  always  by  the  conflicts 
of  those  who  pretend  to  reign  in  virtue  of  the  audacity  of  the 
greatest  villain.  They  are  in  fact  monarchies  in  fusion.  They 
are  the  boiling  metal  which  is  waiting  to  be  formed  Into  a 
colossus  of  monarchic  pride  ;  a  mould  crossed  bv  a  sword. 
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What  is  the  popiihice  ?  Is  it  only  the  poor  classes  ?  No. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  poverty  or  wealth.  Many  great  men 
have  heen  poor.  Jesus  did  not  have  a  stone  on  which  to  rest 
his  head,  and  his  most  fervent  disciples,  those  who  have  chang- 
ed the  face  of  the  earth,  professed  poverty.  The  populace  is 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  ignorant,  the  indolent  and  the  willfully 
blind.  These  are  the  men  subjected  to  their  passions ;  these 
are  the  lepers  of  vice,  the  paralytics  of  intelligence,  the  crip- 
ples of  reason,  who  do  not  want  to  be  asked  questions  or  to  bo 
guided;  in  short,  they  are  the  turbulent  beasts,  which  society 
must  either  enchain  or  demolish,  if  it  docs  not  wish  to  perish 
by  them. 

Men  without  moral  freedom  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
animals,  and  we  must  always  exert  our  strength  in  their 
interest  and  sometimes  restrain  them  for  the  same  reason  in 
their  liberties.  We  must  only  confide  to  them  that  which 
we  desire  to  lose,  and  it  is  necessary  to  conceal  from  them 
all  truths  which  they  may  misuse.  If  I  have  two  watches 
one  made  out  of  gilded  brass,  and  the  other  one  of  pure  gold^ 
am  I  obliged  to  deliver  the  golden  one  to  a  thief  who  wants 
to  rob  me  of  it  ?  And  if  I  abandon  to  him  the  brass-watch, 
can  he  say  that  I  cheated  him?  Must  I  reconduct  the  mis- 
creant to  the  road  from  which  he  strayed  and  who  fears  that 
he  mijrht  not  reach  his  destination  in  time  to  commit  a  crime? 
No !  I  re[)eat  to  you  again  that  the  slaves  of  fatality  are  un- 
worthy of  freedom,  unworthy  of  truth  and  unworthy  of 
human  brotherhood. 

The  occult  and  primitive  book  of  Tai'ot  gives  in  the  eight- 
eenth symbol  the  representation  of  them  under  the  form  of 
three  different  animals,  a  dog,  a  wolf  and  a  water-crab,  which 
obtains  its  nourishment  from  animal  and  vegetable  corruption 
in  impure  a\  ator. 
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We  educate  the  dog,  kill  the  wolf  and  eat  the  crab.  The 
dog  is  the  fool  who  obeys ;  the  wolf  the  fool  who  howls  and 
kills.  The  crab  is  not  a  fool,  it  is  foolishness  itself,  for  a 
popular  tradition  tells  us  that  the  crab  marches  backward, 
and  here  the  crab  of  natural  history  becomes  mixed  up  with 
the  symbolical  crab. 

Which  is  more  valuable ;  the  dog  or  the  wolf  ?  If  you  ask 
a  shepherd  this  question,  you  will  know  beforehand  what  his 
answer  will  be,  or  perhaps  he  will  give  you  no  answer  at  all. 
He  will  laugh,  because  he  does  not  suppose  that  you  would 
ask  such  a  question  seriously.  It  is  just  as  if  you  would  ask 
what  is  more  valuable,  the  soldier  or  the  brigand.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  known  that  the  brigand  is  the  ideal  of  ladies  of  high 
standing,  while  kitchen-maids  and  chamber-maids  are  perhaps 
the  only  ones  whose  hearts  are  captured  by  a  soldier. 

The  high  truths  of  science  are  neither  made  for  brigands,  nor 
for  soldiers,  nor  for  the  majority  of  women.  A  soldier  cannot  be 
free ;  a  brigand  does  not  know  how  to  be  free,  and  a  woman 
answers  always  according  to  the  sway  of  her  heart. 

The  grand,  true  and  only  emancipation  of  women  is  maternity, 
which  makes  her — ^not  free — but  sovereign.  Women  who  want 
to  become  free  in  the  same  manner  as  men,  become  unavoidably 
prostitutes  ;     the  most  abject  and  despicable  slaves. 

Ninon  de  L'  Enelos  was  a  woman  of  talent  and  fortune,  who 
sacrificed  to  a  false  liberty  the  most  precious  gift  of  her  sex, — 
her  virtue.  She  could  obtain  a  reputation  of  honesty  only  by  a 
paradoxical  pun.  It  was  said  that  she  was  an  honest  man.  No 
one,  not  even  one  of  those  of  her  courtesans  who  were  made  to 
blush  the  least  by  her,  ever  attempted  to  deny  for  a  moment  that 
she  was  a  dishonest  woman.  A  passionate  man  casts  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  dishonest  woman  in   the   servile   insolence   of 
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his  desire,  because  he  disrespects  her  sufficiently  beforehand 
to  suppose  that  she  will  submit  to  him.  After  she  has  submit- 
ted, he  becomes  certain  of  that  fact  and  his  disrespect  is 
justified. 

To  be  worthy  of  initiation  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
subdue  the  beasts,  beginning  \vith  those  which  we  carry  in 
our  heart.  The  passions  which  rule  us  are  living  forces  which 
aid  us  to  con(j[uer  innnortality.  Those  which  govern  us  are 
weaknesses,  which  lead  us  imavoidably  to  death. 

I  have  often  beheld  with  a  curiosity  mixed  with  pity  the 
deep  and  insane  love  which  certain  degraded  creatures 
have  for  animals.  I  have  seen  some  old  ladies  who  wore  rich 
and  without  children,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  pet  dogs,  feed 
with  partridge  wings,  served  on  precious  i)late. 

I  have  seen  how  in  the  midst  of  a  great  conflagration  a 
terror-stricken  woman  with  dishevelled  hair  wildly  rushed 
about,  crying  in  such  heart-rending  tones,  as  could  possibly 
be  produced  by  maternal  despair  :  "  Let  everything  perish  ; 
but  save  my  cat."  Often  did  I  ask  myself,  what  may  have 
become  of  that  unfortunate  woman,  if  lier  cat  had  not  been 
saved  ?  Undoubtedly  she  must  have  gone  mad,  provided  grief 
had  not  killed  her.  We  smile  at  such  an  unfortunate  Mama 
but  how  many  intelligent  and  distinguished  men  have  died 
of  despair  for  the  loss  of  an  animal  ;  because  that  animal  had 
a  pretty  female  form. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  always  reasonable,  and  not  to  suffer 
occasionally  the  consequences  of  our  animal  weaknesses.  The 
wise  are  not  without  sins  and  faults  ;  but  they  do  not  love  sin 
and  the  faults  which  they  commit  are  to  them  signals  of  danger, 
stimulating  them  to  make  renewed  efforts  towards  the  good  and 
to  be  still  more   careful  on  their  guard.     The  fool,   to   whom 
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you  show  his  faults,  gets  offended  for  not  having  been  found 
perfect,  and  says  that  nature  is  responsible  for  his  stupidity.  If 
you  had  always  remained  such  as  nature  made  you,  you  would 
never  have  learned  lO  ialk  or  walk.  Nature  wishes  that  man 
shall  go  on  and  progress  ;  correcting  his  faults  and  becoming 
more  and  more  perfect  every  day.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
make  himself  troublesome  and  noxious  to  others  and  he  who 
rejects  moral  progress  becomes  an  apostate  of  the  eternal  life. 

The  Parisian  students  insulted  one  day  the  honest  M.  Nizard 
for  having  said  in  one  of  his  public  discourses,  that  morality  is 
not  the  same  thing  to  everybody^ 

The  greatest  folly  of  modern  pride  is  the  dream  of  equality 
and  it  is  w^rong  to  say  to  any  body  that  Boquillon  has  less 
intelligence  than  Pascal.  Boquillon  wants  to  be  told  tbe  whole 
truth.  That  which  remains  unintelligible  to  him  must  not  be 
intelligible  to  another.  The  vagrants  who  almoi^t  ruined  France 
during  two  months,  vv^anted  to  burn  the  Louvre  and  the  public 
libraries-.  Their  morality  was  to  tlK-mselves  certainly  not  the 
same  as  to  the  valiant  Arcl'bi.-hop  of  Paris  whom  they  assassinat- 
ed ;  but  they  would  have  been  th(3  very  first  ones  to  cry  down 
M.  Nizard,  if  they  had  heard  him  say  that  morality  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  everybody. 

Whaf  an  incredible  thing  !     It  surpasses  all  possible   dreams 

of  Yi(;f,or  Hugo  I     It  so   happened   in   the   nineteenth   century 

that  the  court  of  miracles   took  possession   of  the  capital    of  the 

world  and  organised  plunder,  tried  honest  people  for  their  lives 

and  set  fire   to  the   church   of  Notre    Dame  of  Paris.     The 

Tuileries,  the  Palais   Royal,   the   Hotel   de   Ville  and  the  most 

beautiful  parts  of  the  capital  were  in  ashes.  And  these  criminals 

had  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand   men,  and  three  hundred 

thousand  men  let  them   do   as  they  pleased.     In  this   case   the 
15 
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wolves  terrified  the  dogs,  and  the  crabs   remained  quiet  in  their 

corner. 

May  it  not  displease  the  contradictors  of  M.  Nizard  ;  there 
are  three  different  kinds  of  morality.  The  natural  morality,  the 
philosophical  morality  and  the  religious  morality. 

The  natural  morality  is  simply  that  of  common  sense.  The 
philosophical  morality  is  the  morality  of  reason,  and  the 
religious  morality  is  that  of  spirit  and  faith.  By  using  your 
common  sense  you  arrive  at  reason.  With  reason  enlightened 
by  the  illumination  of  spirit  you  certainly  arrive  at  faith  ;  but  faith 
does  not  impose  itself  upon  good  sense  by  doing  violence  to 
reason,  and  reason  by  rejecting  faith  parts  by  this  veiy  act 
from  common  sense. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  dangerous  and  at  the  same 
time  more  pitiful  then  those  little  reasoners  ^vho  comprehend 
nothing  that  comes  from  spirit  and  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  above  ordinary  common  sense.  They  are  those  who  preach 
Atheism,  Materialism  and  Anarchy.  A  wise  man  said  in  my 
presence. — 

"  A  little  philosophy  makes  Man  an  atheist,  but  a  great  deal 
of  philosophy  leads  him  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  " 

The  boor  with  his  good  common  sense  is  satisfied  with  the 
faith  of  a  charcoal-burner  and  lives  quiet.  He  follows  nature  and 
the  usages  of  his  countiy.  He  knows  that  his  priest  preaches 
neither  vice  nor  dishonesty,  and  he  feels  perfectly  that  the 
morality  of  the  gospel  is  true.  If  you  tell  him  about  some  bad 
priest,  he  draws  therefrom  no  conclusions  against  religion, 
because  he  knows  that  there  are  also  good  ones  and  that  by  them 
only  religion  is  represented.  If  he  has  gross  vices,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  excuse  them  by  sophistry.  This  man  is  in  the  right 
path.   He  has  read  neither  Troudhon  nor  Buchner  ;  it  is  useless 
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to  tell  him  that  God  is  evil,  that  possession  is  theft  and  that  ho 
has  no  more  of  a  soul  than  his  dog.  He  would  only  be  offended 
and  he  would  be  a  thousand  times  risfht.  But  let  this  fellow 
come  to  town,  let  him  talk  with  some  smooth-tongued  workman, 
let  him  be  inoculated  Avith  the  poison  of  pride  and  envy,  and  he 
will  be  lost.  He  thinks  that  he  has  only  been  a  brute  and  to 
become  emancipated  he  becomes  a  square  fool  ;  he  loses  his 
i-eason  with  his  good  sense ;  he  has  lost  his  faith  and  not  learned 
science,  there  remains  with  him  only  that  which  is  necessary  for 
making  him  a  criminal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  duties  of  a  labourer  or  workman  are 
different  from  those  of  a  judge  and  that  a  judge  is  not  subject  to 
the  obligations  of  a  priest.  A  workman  must  have  good  sense 
and  reason  ;  a  judge  needs  science  and  a  more  elevated  reason 
and  a  priest  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  and  knowing  piety, 
which  should  be  like  an  apotheosis  of  good  sense.  Duties  become 
more  difficult  and  more  severe  in  proportion  as  the  functions 
become  larger,  and  morality  in  proportion  to  man's  elevation 
becomes  more  exacting  and  rigorous.  A'^ot  in  this  manner  were  the 
two  moralities  of  M.  Nizard  understood.  They  made  him  say 
that  duties  were  more  rigorous  for  small  people  and  easier  for  the 
great  ones  which  is  an  absurdity. 

To  preach  theology  and  asceticism  to  common  laborers,  blind 
belief  to  free  thinkers  and  scepticism  to  priests  is  an  immoral  way 
of  instructing.  Devotion  is  very  dangerous  for  ignorant  men  ; 
intellectual  blindness  suits  not  reason ;  and  doubt  is  the  deadly 
enemy  of  faith.  We  must  distribute  science  to  all,  in  certain 
proportions  we  must  develop  good  sense  amongst  the  masses, 
lead  reasoners  to  reason  and  speak  of  piety  only  to  men  that  are 
reasonable  enough  and  know  enough  to  arrive  at  faith  without 
assistance.     In  short,   instruction   ought   to   be    hierarchic  like 
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nature.     Then   Avill   it   cea~o   to   be   revolutionary  and  become 
construct!  \  e  instead  of  being  ^'ontinually  destructive. 

On  this  hierarchy  of  intelligences  and  on  the  necessity  of  a 
proportional  and  gradual  instruction  rests  the  law  of  occultism, 
which  was  the  great  secret  of  the  ancient  sanctuarie.-  and  which 
is  yoi.  t'le  secret  of  Free-Masonry. 

Amongst  the  Free-Masons  the  apprentice  does  no  1;  <  omprehend 
the  symbols  of  the  fellow-craft,  and  the  fellow-craft  is  not 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  a  master.  Each  grade  has  its  rites, 
its  passwords,  its  sacred  signs  and  formulie. 

In  each  degree  the  candidate  is  subjeorel  co  new  trials.  In 
olden  times  all  this  was  meant  seriously  ;  but  now  Free-Masonry 
as  well  as  the  Church  has  lost  the  key  to  its  ceremonies  and 
mysteries. 

When  man  walks,  he  moves  forwards  by  alternate  and 
apparently  contrary  movements  He  makes  a  step  to  the 
right,  one  to  the  left,  one  again  to  the  right,  and  so  on  and 
nevertheless  he  never  makes  the  same  step  again.  Nothin^^ 
endures  except  the  eternal,  and  that  which  is  })ast  never  re- 
turns. Life  is  an  unceasing  creation,  and  the  same  breath 
never  passes  twice  over  one's  lips.  While  we  are  in  the  shade 
we  wait  for  tke  sun,  and  when  we  are  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  we  seek  the  shade.  The  one  and  the  other  are 
desirable,  and  for  the  wise,  good  like  God  is  always  present  ; 
at  all  times  and  in  all  forms. 

Often  it  seems   that   evil   rules    the  world,   but   always   the 

good  by  its  ever  living  power  of  equilibrium  reigns  supreme. 
A  pain  is  always  productive  of  joy  ;  error  is  truth  in  disguise  ; 
the  sphynx  appears  to  be  a  monster  and  is  a  problem  ; 
the  paradoxical  is  the  hyperbole  of  reason.  All  folly  is 
wisdom,  which  decomposes  to  become  formed   again   and    more 


complete  ;  a  cadaver  is  a  genesis  ;  crime  is  a  forceps  by  which 
the  difficult  and  births  of  virtue  are  assisted  ;  and  M.  de  Maistre 
who  believes  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  soldier  did  not  flinch 
before  the  apology  of  the  hangman.  Every  evil  contains  its 
own  remedy  and  therefore  we  see  in  tho  book  of  Job,  Satan 
preside  according  to  his  rank,  and  in  his  turn  in  the  senate 
of  the  Beni-Elohim  and  answering  the  Eternal  who  interrooates 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  God.  By  the  permission  of 
Jehovah  he  tempts  Job,  and  in  the  holy  book,  the  work  of 
hell  has  the  character  of  a  divine  mission.  ^^  Quod  superius — 
quod  inferius  "  says  the  secret  dogma  of  Hermes. 

We  must  know  how  to  support  the  divine  treatment  and 
patiently  await  the  end  of  the  trials  to  which  we  are  subjected 
by  the  eternal  physician.  We  must  suffer  without  silent 
revolt  the  cruel  operations  and  bloody  amputations.  Life  can 
never  be  a  hell  as  long  as  we  keep  courage  and  hope,  and  the 
sick  and  aching  heart  even  when  it  is  failing  and  guilty,  can- 
not be  lost  as  long  as  it  remains  submissive  to  God — the  eternal 
order. 

We  must  know  how  to  make  use  of  realitv  by  behold  ino- 
the  ideal  without  ever  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  or  to 
confound  them. 

Then  we  shall  never  mistake  the  relative  for  the  absolute  ; 
the  means  for  the  end  ;  the  instrument  for  the  music  ;  riches 
for  happiness  ;  a  passion  for  destiny,  a  woman  for  divinity,  nor 
a  beloved  being  for  the  perfection  of  love.  Ideal  love  is  per- 
fect love,  and  it  alone  can  fill  and  satisfy  our  soul.  We  must 
not  seek  it  in  others  but  in  ourselves,  ask  no  one  for  it  as  lono; 
as  we  have  not  found  it,  and  exact  it  the  less  as  we  feel  our- 
selves more  capable  of  approaching  it.  The  legitimate  cravings 
of  our  heart  are  not  the  torture  of  Tantalus,   and  nature  never 
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refuses  to  us  anything  which  she  owes  its.  Those  that  aro 
dissatisfied  with  life  are  bad  players,  who  wish  to  be  i)aid 
without  having  gained.  All  deception  is  the  punishment  of  an 
imprudence,  all  despair  is  the  rage  of  a  robbed  thief.  A  man. 
who  despairs  has  put  his  confidence  in  lies,  for  truth  does  never 
cheat.  He  loved  injustice  because  the  immutable  justice  of 
truth  did  not  console  him.  He  is  a  sick  person  who  prefers 
death  to  recovery.  What  are  in  fact  lost  illusions,  if  they  are 
not  a  desire  which  goes  ?  But  reason  is  horrible  to  mad  men, 
who  prefer  to  consider  theiiiselves  haj)py  in  their  folly,  liather 
than  to  return  sincerely  to  truth,  they  fly  voluntarily  into  tho 
bosom  of  death  ;  because  their  dcsj>erate  way  of  looking  at  the 
face  of  death  transforms  it  into  a  lust  illusion  and  nuikes  it  look 
like  an  eternal  lie. 

We  must  finally  know  how  to  stand  the  trials,  and  this  we 
cannot  do  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  aim  which  we 
wish  to  reach  and  an  innnovable  will  to  arrive  there^ 
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"  The  true  philosopher's  stone  to  be  discovered  by  all  was  the 
new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Only  by  victory  over  self  could  any 
win  victory  over  nature.  To  the  selfish  and  godless  no  secrets 
ivoulcl  be  revealed." — Behmen. 

II 

The  object  of  the  ancient  initiation  was  to  become  worthy  to 
be  a  priest  and  a  king. 

The  high  science  taught  by  Zoroaster  and  Hermes  was 
amongst  the  ancients  the  art  of  priesthood  and  of  royalty. 
Priests  and  kings  were  then  looked  upon  as  representing 
divinity  uj)on  earth.  God  spoke  to  the  priests  and  governed 
the  people  through  the  kings. 

To  approach  divinity  without  an  intermedial  to  exert  power 
is  still  the  privilege  of  him  who  is  admitted  in  the  occult 
sanctuary.  He  is  admitted  to  see  God  through  intelligence 
and  reason  and  to  adore  him  in  sj)irit  and  in  truth,  and  he  is 
armed  with  strength  to  dispel  from  himself  and  others — not  the 
necessary  sufferings,  but  at  least  all  the  real  misfortunes  of 
life,  and  to  dispose,  in  the  measure  of  human  forces,  of  all 
advantages  and  benefits  which  the  perfection  of  nature  can 
procure. 

To  become  inaccessible  to  evil  and  error,  to  be  master  of 
oneself  and  therefore  worthy  to  command  others,  always  to 
choose,  of  all  things  in  creation,  only  that  which  is  good  and  to 
possess  in  peace  that  which  one  has  chosen, — is  not  this  a 
dignity  truly  sacerdotal  and  royal  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  this 
a  divine  existence^?  This  is  the  object  of  the  occidt  sciences, 
and  wc  must  arrive  at  it  throu^rh  the  real  initiation. 
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Is  perfection  possible  to  man  ?  Yes,  certainly  !  If  we  com- 
prehend that   we  do  not  speak  of  absolute  perfection,  which 

would  elevate  him  above  his  proper  nature,  a  perfection  of 
which  we  can  dream,  but  which  we  cannot  define  or  even 
conceive.  We  speak  of  a  perfection,  which  is  within  the 
human  nature  and  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  three  w^ords, 
which  are  so  badly  understood  and  which  serve  as  motto  to  the 
adherents  of  the  republican  doctrine  :  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Brotherhood. 

Liberty  of  intelligence,  free  of  all  prejudices  ;  liberty  of 
will,  free  of  all  shameful  and  irregular  passions  ;  liberty  of 
affections,  always  voluntarily  directed  towards  good  Equality 
through  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  mind  ;  and  Brotherhood 
with  the  right  of  eldership  to  our  own  advantage  and  that  of 
entire  nature.  Yes,  the  sage  is  the  beloved  brother  of  the 
stars,  because  he  knows  what  they  do  not  know,  and  he  under- 
stands the  laws  which  direct  the  thought  before  it  is  formed  ; 
he  understands  their  influence,  he  analyses  their  light,  ho  is  in 
some  respects  the  treasurer  of  their  wealth  ;  he  is  the  brother 
and  friend  of  all  nature  ;  he  is  the  priest  of  the  seasons  and  he 
offers  their  first  fruits  to  God  ;  he  is  the  consoler  of  men,  the 
minister  of  the  animals,  and  all  this  without  constraint,  without 
efforts  and  perfectly  naturally,  as  soon  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
perfecting  his  nature.  He  is  therefore  the  happiest,  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  amiable  of  men.  His  invisible  divinity 
becomes  visible  in  liim  ;  impersonal  infinity  manifests  itself  in 
his  person  and  he  becomes  a  living  solution  of  the  great  riddle 
of  Man-God. 

a 

It  is  true  that  such  a  high  prerogative  dooms  him  at  first  to 
the  sacrifice.  He  will  be  adored  by  some  and  detested  by 
others  ;  because  there  J^re  good  and  bad   j)Cople   on   earth.     He 
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has  to  defend  himself  as  well  against  the  imprudent  actions 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  may  cause,  as  against  the 
exasperated  hate  of  his  enemies.  None  possess  with  impunity 
the  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  slaves  of  Jupiter  will  always  be 
the  executioners  of  Prometheus.  He  will  be  persecuted  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  for  God^s  sake  wall  they  try  to  kill  him. 
He  may  be  benevolent  as  Osiris,  a  poet  like  Orpheus,  w^ise  as 
Socrates,  with  the  knowledge  of  Pythago^  .  ;  meek  and 
patient  as  Jesus,  pious  like  Savonarola,  a  good  pastor  like 
John  Huss ;  nevertheless  he  will  be  treated  as  a  public 
malefactor  and  be  made  to  answer  for  his  science  before 
ignorance,  for  his  ignorance  before  stupidity,  for  his  virtue 
before  the  vicious.  Christ  said  !  ''  If  one  w^ill  follow  me,  let 
him  take  up  his  cross  before  starting  and  let  him  walk  resolute- 
ly to  the  rock. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  revelators  of  the  ancient  world  and 
of  the  reformers  of  the  middle  age.  So  does  the  type  of  the 
perfect  man,  which  is  divine  and  human  at  the  same  time  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  present  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the 
symbols  of  sacrifice.  But  the  sacrifice  is  only  the  probation 
and  the  gospel  is  only  the  introduction  to  the  great  book  of 
wisdom  resuscitated  by  Jesus,  and  living,  for  ever  in  his  dis- 
ciples, must  for  ever  write  or  rather  form  by  acts,  w^hich  are 
at  once  divine  and  human,  all  through  the  coming  ages. 

An  act  of  humanity  is  truly  a  divine  act,  and  good  works  are 

more  efficacious  than  prayers.     The  best   of  all  good  w  orks  are 

those   which   are   performed   spontaneously   and   without  any 

pretention  to  merit.     Christ  said,  a  good  tree  will  produce  good 

fruit,  and    thus  do  good   people   perform   good   works  without 

much  thinking   about  it.     They   perform   them,    because   they 

could   not  act  otherwise ;   they  answer   their  goodness  as  sun 
16 
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gives  his  light  ;  and  if  a  drink  of  water  given  to  a  thirsty 
wanderer  merits  an  eternal  reward,  what  price  can  be  adequate 
to  pay  him  who  discovers  a  spring  in  the  desert  and  who 
constructs  a  fountain  ? 

Mercenaries  are  paid  and  recompensed  ;  but  what  can  we 
give  to  him  who  possesses  all  ?  Would  you  offer  an  apple  to  an 
apple  merchant  ?  How  can  you  justify  the  just,  who  is  judge 
himself?  All  recompensations  are  temporary  and  an  eternity 
of  blessedness  would  not  be  a  recompensation  but  a  normal 
state  at  which  the  souls  of  those,  who  know  how  to  make  them- 
selves inmortal,  must  arrive.  We  obtain  it  by  vanquishing 
fear,  desire  and  death.  He  who  has  suficient  intelligence  will 
understand  it. 

A  just  man  can  never  become  accessory  to  injustice.  Socrates, 
before  he  dies,  advises  his  disciples  to  offer  for  him  a  cock 
to  Esculapius,  and  he,  the  adorer  of  the  true  God,  is  blamed 
for  such  an  apparent  act  of  superstition.  The  divine  life  of  the 
Initiate  is  by  the  vulgar  crowd  looked  upon  as  being  super- 
natural. 

Because  nature  rises  up  for  the  sage,  he  naturally  avoids  that 
which  attracts  catastrophes  upon  the  head  of  the  senseless. 
He  radiates  good  and  repulses  evil,  and  superior  intellitrences 
are  supposed  to  serve  him. 

Solomon  was  the  king  of  spirits ;  Jesus  could  cammand 
angels  ;  Socrates  had  a  familiar  demon  ;  Appollonius  held  the 
key  of  miracles.  They  know  the  secrets  of  the  present,  un- 
cover the  past  and  penetrate  the  future  by  their  sagacity  of 
connecting  effects  with  causes.  They  are  sorcerers  like  physi- 
cians and  prophets  like  astronomers  ;  they  are  diviners  simply 
because  they  are  divine,  and  they  are   divine   because   they  are 
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perfectly  human  ;  that  is,   they  are  men,    such  as    God   and 
Nature  evolve,  and  such  as  Science  and  Virtue  complete. 

The  Initiate  alone  possesses  riches,  because  he  disposes  of 
them  for  good  pmposes  and  is  never  afraid  to  lose  them  :  be- 
cause he  alone  can  obtain  them  without  desiring.  He  alone 
enjoys  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  he  chooses  his  own  and 
keeps  sway  over  his  senses.  He  walks  like  Jesus  over  the 
waves  of  the  turbulent  sea,  and  needs  only  to  rise  to  pacify  by 
a  word  or  look  the  tempests  which  assail  him  during  his  sleep. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  the  bloody  step  to  calvary ;  because  ho 
knows  the  luminous  road  to  Thabor.  He  may  be  poor  and 
leprous  like  Job,  an  exile  like  Pythagoras,  sentenced  to  death 
like  Socrates,  imprisoned  like  Appollonius,  tortured  like  Campa- 
nella,  burnt  like  Savonarola,  Giordano,  Bruno  and  Vanini  ;  he 
cannot  be  impoverished  of  his  true  possessions,  nor  be  humi- 
liated in  his  own  eyes,  nor  discouraged,  nor  belittled,  nor  can 
he  be  made  to  fear  death.  He  knows,  like  Job,  that  his  re- 
deemer lives  and  that  he  will  come  to  raise  him  up  again  ;  his 
redeemer  is  the  word  of  truth,  it  is  God  ;  always  victorious  in 
just  men  ;  he  knows  that  to  suffer  is  to  work  and  that  to  work 
is  to  become  rich. 

Never  can  he  be  separated  from  those  he  loves ;  for  he  knows 
well  that  real  love  is  immortal.  He  does  not  love  death,  he 
loves  immortality,  and  he  knows  well,  that  she  will  not  escape 
him.  Are  we  then  really  separated  from  our  friends  when  they 
travel  ?  Do  not  souls  remain  united  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other  ?  Does  a  mother  cry  because  her  child 
sleeps  ;  and  does  the  father,  who  works  for  his  children,  grieve 
he  knows  that  they  have  before  him  moved  into  the  house 
where  the  whole  family  must  unite  again  some  day  and  for 
which  he  undertakes  to  pay  by  his  work. 
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Being  free  from  regrets,  the  Initiate  is  inaccessible  to  fear. 
He  loves  God  and  does  not  fear  him.  He  knows  that  the  re- 
ligious laws  are  the  ordinances  which  moral  medicine  prescribes, 
and  that,  those  who  are  sound  do  not  need  a  physician. 

He  does  not  need  any  preachers,  his  sovereign  pontiff  is 
reason  enlightened  by  faith. 

The  whole  of  humanity  is  the  body  of  God,  of  which  we  are 
the  members  ;  all  must  suffer  what  one  suffers,  and  the  happiness 
of  one  makes  all  happy.  This  is  the  dogma  of  salvation,  the 
dogma  of  tho  future. 


STRICT  MORALITY  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO 

DIVINE  WISDOM. 


Scrupulously  avoiding  all  wicked  actions, 
Reverently  performing  all  virtuous  ones, 
Purifying  this  intention  from  selfish  desire, 
Is  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Budhas. — 

Light  of  Asia. 

Purity  is  good.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 

It  is  happiness.   Happy  is  he  who  is  the  purest  in  purity. 

The  man,  who  is  pure,  is  the  ruler  of  the  world. — 

Khurde  A  vesta, 

^  ^  W5I%r  ^  ^  WTT^:  II  \  II 

Duty  alone  is  the  great  Bramha,  and  truthfulness  the  great  penance 
It  is  the  best  emancipation,  and  the  best  ( future )  condition. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  HINDU  MOEALS. 

I 

1.  '*  Iswara  (the  Supreme  Soul)  resideth  in  the  heart  of 
every  mortal  being  "— (Bhagavat  Gita.  XVIII.-— 61.) 

2.  "  0  man  thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  alone  ;  and  actest 
as  thou  likest.  Thou  dost  not  perceive  the  Eternal  Soul  that 
dwells  within  thy  breast.  Whatever  is  done  by  thee  It  sees, 
and  notes  it  all.  This  Soul  is  its  own  witness  ;  and  is  its  own 
refuge.  It  is  the  supreme  eternal  witness  of  man.  Do  not 
offend  it."     (Maha-bharata  I,  3,  015.     Manu,  VIII  85.) 

3.  "  Action,  either  mental,  verbal  or  corporeal,  bears  good 
or  evil  fruit  according  as  the  action  itself  is  good  or  evil  ;  and 
from  the  actions  of  men  proceed  th©ir  various   transmigrations 
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in  the  highest,  the  mean,  and  the  lowest  degree.  Nobody  ever 
enjoys  or  suffers  except  from  the  effects  of  his  own  action. 
Every  one  reaps  the  consequence  of  his  conduct."  (Manu,  XII, 
3,  Mahabharata  Anusasana  Parva,  VI,  30.  Vishnu  Purana 
I,  1-18.) 

4.  "  Therefore,  considering  the  misery  attached  to  embodied 
souls  from  a  violation  of  duty,  and  the  imperishable  bliss  attach- 
ed to  them  from  the  proper  performance  of  all  duties  ;  and  con- 
sidering also  with  thy  intellectual  powers  the  migrations  of  the 
soul  according  to  its  virtue  or  vice  thou  shouldst  constantly  fix 
thy  heart  on  virtue  and  be  always  pure  in  thought,  in  word,  and 
in  deed."     (Manu,  VI,  64,  XII,  23,  XI,  232.) 

5.  "  Thou  shouldst  strive  to  raise  thyself.  Self  is  the  friend 
of  Self ;  and  Self,  in  like  manner,  is  the  enemy  of  Self. 
(Bhagavat  Gita,  VI.  4.) 

6.  *'  The  mind  of  man  is  the  cause,  both  of  his  bondage  and 
his  liberation.  Its  attachment  to  objects  of  sense  is  the  reason 
of  his  bondage,  and  its  separation  from  the  objects  of  sense  is 
the  means  of  his  freedom.  He  who  is  capable  of  discriminating 
knowledge  should,  therefore,  restrain  his  mind  from  all  objects 
of  sense  ;  and  therewith  meditate  upon  Para-Bramha,  the 
Supreme  Soul,  in  order  to  attain  liberation.  (Vishnu  Purana  VI. 
VII.  22-30.) 

7.  "  In  a  man's  passage  to  the  next  birth,  neither  his  father, 
nor  mother,  nor  wife,  nor  son,  nor  kinsman  will  bear  him 
company.  The  only  thing  that  adheres  to  his  soul  is  the  effect 
of  his  action  (Karma).  Continually,  therefore,  man  ought  to 
accumulate  virtue  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  good  inseparable 
companion.  AVith  virtue  for  his  guide,  he  will  pass  through  a 
gloom  hard  to  be  traversed."     (Manu  IV.  289-241.) 
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8.  (1)  "  Contenment ;  (2)  Abstention  from  injury  to  others, 
active  benevolence,  and  returning  good  for  evil  ;  (3)  Resistance 
to  sensual  appetites  ;  (4)  Abstinence  from  theft  and  illicit  gain  ; 
(5)  Purity,  chastity,  and  cleanliness  ;  (6)  Coercion  of  Passions  ; 
(7)  Acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  (8)  Acquisition  of  Divine 
Wisdom  ;  (9)  Veracity,  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  and  (10)  Free- 
dom from  wrath  and  hatred  ;  are  the  ten-fold  system  of  virtuous 
duties."  (Manu,  VI.  92.) 

9.  "  Covetousness,  indolence,  avarice,  slander  and  calumny, 
materialism,  neglect  of  prescribed  acts,  the  habit  of  soliciting 
favours,  and  inattention  to  necessary  work,  belong  to  the  dark 
quality  ;  as  do  also  the  denial  of  future  state,  neglect  of  scrip- 
ture,  contempt  of  the  Deities,  envy,  hatred,  vanity,  pride, 
anger  and  severity."     (Manu,  XII,  33,  IV.  163.) 

10.  "  Persevere  in  good  actions  ;  subdue  thy  passions  ; 
bestow  gifts  in  a  suitable  manner  ;  be  gentle  in  manner  ;  bear 
hardship  patiently  ;  do  not  associate  with  the  malignant ;  and 
give  no  pain  to  any  sentient  being  :  then  shalt  thou  hope  to 
obtain  beatitude."     (Manu,  IV.  246.; 

11.  ''Walk  in  the  path  of  good  people  ;  the  Path  in  which 
thy  forefathers  walked.  Take  examples  of  good  conduct  from 
all  ;  as  nectar  is  taken  from  poison  ;  gentleness  of  speech  from 
a  child  ;  prudent  conduct  from  an  enemy  ;  and  gold  from  un- 
clean substance.     (Manu,  11,  239,  IV.  178.) 

12.  "Endeavour  to  augment  that  religious  merit  which 
bestows  good  on  all.     (Vishnu  Purana.     I.  XI.  23.) 

13.  "  Though  oppressed  by  penury  in  consequence  of  thy 
righteous  dealings,  do  not  give  thy  mind  over  to  unrighteous- 
ness."     (Manu,  IV.  171.) 
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14.  Whenever  man  does  wrong,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  ^  I  will 
not  sin  again.'  Release  from  guilt  depends  upon  true  contri- 
tion ;  and  this  consists  in  actual  abstinence  from  sinful  action 
ever  afterwards  ."     (Manu,  XI,  230.) 

SPECIAL  PRECEPTS. 

15.  "  Speak  the  truth  (Satyam.)  Truth  alone  conquers, 
and  not  falsehood.  Truth  means  the  blissful  correspondence  of 
mind,  speech  and  actions  w^ith  one  another.  No  religion  or 
morality  is  higher  than  Truth,  and  no  sin  is  greater  than  false- 
hood. Let  mortals,  therefore,  adhere  to  Truth,  and  Truth, 
alone,  at  all  times.  Truth  represents  a  great  devotion  ;  and 
upon  Truth  depends  the  good  effect  of  our  actions.  There  is 
nothing  higher  than  Truth."  (Taitcriya  Upanishat,  I.  II,  Mun- 
daka  Upanishat  I ;  Maha-nirvaua  IV.  70,  73.) 

16.  "Do  Justice.  Justice  being  destroyed,  will  destroy; 
being  preserved,  will  preserve  :  it  must  never  therefore  be 
violated.  Beware  lest  justice,  being  overturned,  overturn  thee 
and  us  all.     (Manu  YIII.  15.) 

17.  *^  Do  no  injury  to  another.  By  non-injury  is  meant  the 
non-causing  of  pain  of  any  kind  to  any  one  at  any  time,  in 
mind,  speech  or  action.  The  principle  of  non-injury  helps  us 
in  practising  the  virtues  of  mercy,  charity,  devotion  and  wor- 
ship. It  is  our  greatest  strength  and  greatest  friend  ;  and  it  is 
the  source  of  liappiness,  veracity  and  all  that  is  good  "  (Maha- 
bharata  ;  Anusasanaparva  IIG,  57,  18.) 

18.  "  Mercy  is  the  might  of  the  righteous."  (Vishnu 
Purana  I.  I.  21.)  Being  treated  cruelly,  do  not  return  the 
cruelty.  Give  blessing  for  curses."  (Manu,  VI.  47)  A  good 
man  thinks  only  of  benefitting  all  and  cherishes  no  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  any  one,  even  at  the  moment  of  his  being 
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destroyed  by  him,  just  as  the  sandal  tree  sheds  perfume  on  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  at  the  time  of  its  being  cut  down."  (Hito- 
padesa.). 

19.  "Be  greatful."  Sages  prescribe  expiations  for  mur- 
derers, robbers,  drunkards  and  other  sinners ;  but  no  expiation 
can  wash  away  the  sin  of  one  whose  offence  is  ingratitude." 
(Ramayana,  Kishkindha  Kanda,  XLIII.  II.) 

20.  "  Do  not  neglect  benevolence.  The  little-minded  ask, 
'  Does  this  person  belong  to  our  family  ? '  "  But  the  noble- 
hearted  regard  the  human  race  as  all  akin."  "  He  who  willing- 
ly gives  no  pain  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  any  one,  but  seeks 
the  good  of  all,  enjoys  everlasting  bliss." — (Taitereya  Upanishat, 
XL  Sikshavalli.  Hitopadesa,  I.  79  ;  Manu,  V.  46,  and 
Mahopandshat.) 

21.  "  Gift  means  the  giving  of  justly  acquired  wealth,  grain 
and  so  forth,  with  a  good  v/ill,  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
relief.  Make  gifts  according  to  thy  means  to  helpless  mendi- 
cants religious  or  heterodox  ;  and — without  inconveniencing 
those  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  thee— reserve  a  just 
portion  of  thy  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  sentient  beings" — 
(Sandilyopanishat,  2.  Manu,  IV.  32.) 

22.  Be  not  selfish.  A  selfish  inclination  is  the  root  of  the 
two  sets  of  evil,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  with  diligence. 
Strive  not  too  anxiously  for  a  subsistence  :  that  has  been 
furnished  by  Providence.  No  sooner  is  a  creature  born  than 
milk  for  its  support  streams  from  the  breast  of  the  mother. 

"  The  wise  give  up  their  wealth  and  even  their  life,  for  the 
good  of  others.  The  destruction  of  wealth  and  life  being 
inevitable,  they  prefer  to  sacrifice  them  for  good  objects.  Re- 
member there  is  an  exceedingly  wide  difference  between  our 

mortal  body  and  virtue,  the  former  falls  asunder  in  a  moment, 
17 
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i^'liile  the  latter  remains  to  the  end  of  Kalj)a."     (Manu  YII. 
46,  Hitopadsa.  1.  117,43,411.) 

'23,  **  Do  not  covet  that  whicli  belong?*  to  another.  Absten- 
tion from  theft  means  the  absence  of  desire  to  become  possessed 
of  another's  i)roj)erty,  either  mentally,  verbally  or  in  act. 
(Isavasya  Uj)anishat,  (I.  Sandilyoiumisluit,  I.) 

24.  "  Wish  for  no  hononr  other  than  such  as  thine  own 
action  shall  obtain  for  thee  ;  and  be  contented  with  that  detrreo 
which  appertains  to  thee."     (Vishnu-pur ana.  I.  XI.  22.  29.) 

25.  "  Be  contented.  Contentment  means  unalloyed  satis- 
faction with  whatever  may  haj)j)en.  Desire  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  objects  desired,  as  fire  is  not  quenched  with 
clarified  butter  ;  it  only  blazes  more  vehemently."  (Manu, 
119,  10.) 

26.  "  Practise  fortitude,  which  means  shibilitv  of  mind  at 
all  times,  either  when  one  loses  his  wealth  or  kinsman,  or  gains 
them.  Let  not  your  mind  be  distressed  in  adversity,  nor  let  it 
be  elated  in  prosperity.  Be  free  from  anxiety,  fear,  and 
animosity  ;  and  have  always  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  thy 
conduct."     (Sandilyopanishat,  I,  Bhagavatgita.  II.  56.) 

27.  "  It  is  certain  that  man  connnits  some  sin  or  other  by 
the  attachment  of  his  organs  to  sensual  i)Ieasure.  He  ought 
therefore  to  subdue  them  rigorously  ;  :ind  he  will  then 
attain  a  lasting  bliss."  (Manu,  II,  9-3.)  "Anger  is  the  passion 
of  fools  ;  it  becomes  not  a  wise  man."  (Vislmu  Purana, 
I.  I.  18.) 

28.  ''  All  undertakings  prove  successful  if  conducted  Avith 
prudence."     (Vishnu  Purana,  I.  XIII.  78.) 

29.  ''  Always  speak  kindly  and  j)leasantly.  Do  not  main- 
tain unworthy  dissensions  or  altercations,  nor  indulge  in  idle 
talk."     (Manu,  IV.  189.) 
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30.  "  One  should  look  upon  others  as  well  as  he  does  upon 
himself.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  life  mUvSt  be  as  dear  to  all 
livintr  creatures  as  it  is  to  thee,  thou  sliouldst  in  all  thine 
actions  comjiare  thyself  to  others,  and  then  try  to  do  what  is 
best  In  causing  pleasure  or  pain,  or  in  granting  or  refusing  a 
boon  to  others,  a  man  obtains  an  unerring  scale  through  self- 
comi)arison."  (Maha  Bliarata,  Anusasanaparva.  110-5C91, 
Hitopadesa,  L  IL  12.) 

31.  Abstain  from  fle,sh-meat  and  intoxicating  substances. 
Be  moderate  in  virtuous  recreations  and  actions  ;  in  eating  and 
in  sleeping ;  as  this  is  the  means  of  avoiding  misery."  (Maitri 
Ui)auishat  and  Bhagavatgita,  VI.  17.  and  Brihadaraneya 
Upauishat.) 

32.  "  The  vice  of  gaming  has,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
been  found  to  be  productive  of  great  evil.  Let  no  sensible  man, 
therefore  addict  himself  to  gaming  or  other  mischievous  play, 
even  for  the  sake  of  amusement"    (Manu,  IX.  227.) 

33.  Resi)ect  thy  mother.  liespect  thy  father.  Ilepeet  thy 
teacher.  And  respect  thy  superiors."  (Taiteriya  Upanishat 
Sikshavalli  XI.  Manu,  IV.  134.) 

34.  "  Do  not  spurn  thy  inferiors,  those  who  are  deformed, 
who  are  unlearned,  who  are  advanced  in  age,  who  have  no 
beauty  or  wealth,  or  who  are  of  low  birth."  (Manu,  IV.  141.) 

3.5.  "Even  a  man  as  brave  as  a  lion  cannot  atta hi  fortune 
except  by  industry  and  exertion.  Therefore,  one  should  per- 
form the  appointed  functions  ;  for  action  is  preferable  to  inac- 
tion ;  and  the  journey  of  mortal  frame  will  not  succeed  from 
inaction."  (  Hitoj^adesa  31.  Bhagavatgita,  IL  47.  III.  8.)  But 
the  action  must  be  passionless,  (Ibid.) 

36.  Of  all  pure  things,  purity  in  acquiring  wealth  is  pro 
nounceil    the  niost   important   in  this  world.     Hence  the  means 
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used  for  gathering  riches  should  always  be  pure  ;  especially  so,  in 
the  case  of  those  public  men  upon  whom  the  people  have  to  wait 
for  the  redressal  of  their  wrongs.  The  Sovereign  shall  maintain 
purity  in  this  respect  by  banishing  bad  men  from  his  realm, 
after  confiscating  all  their  possessions,"    (Manu,  VII,  124.) 


CONCXUSION. 
37.     « He  who   considers   all  beings   as  existing  in  the   Su- 
preme Spirit,    and    the  Supremo  Spirit   as   pervading  all,   is 
henceforth  incapable   of  perpetrating  any  sin  whatsoever."    (Isa 
Upanished,  6.) 

miere  there  is  virtue  there  is  Victory. 


Instructions  to  the  aspirants  of 
Divine  wisdom. 
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III. 

LESSON  I.  * 

Learn  to  cast  away  from  thee  all  vile  affections,  all  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  mind,  let  all  thy  dealings  be  free  from  deceit 
and  hypocrisy  ;  avoid  the  company  of  vain  young  men  ;  hate 
all  profligacy  and  vain  speaking. 


LESSON  IL 
Keep  thy  own   and   thy   neighbour's  secrets ;   court  not  the 
favours  of  the  rich  ;  despise  not  the  poor,  for  he  who  does  will 
be  poorer  than  th^  poorest. 


LESSON  III. 
Give  to  the   needy  and  unfortunate   what  little   thou   canst 
spare  ;   for  he  that  has   but  little,   whatever   he   spares   to  the 
miserable,  God  shall  amply  reward  him. 


LESSON  IV. 
Be  merciful  to  those   who  offend  thee,   or  who  have  injured 
thee  ;   for  what   must  that   man's  heart   be,   who   would    take 
heavy   vengeance   on   a  slight   offence  ?   Thou   shalt   give  thy 
brother   until  seventy  times  seven. 


LESSON  V. 
Be  not  hasty   to  condemn   the  actions   of  others,   lest   thou 
shouldst,  the  next  hour,  fall  into  the  very  same  error  ;  despise 
scandal  and  tattling  ;  let  thy  words  be  few. 


*  From  Barrett's  Magiis. 
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LESSON  VI. 
Study  day   nnd  niglit  and  .Kupplicute  thy  Creator  ( the  Logos 
or,  t^C  )  that  ho  would  be  pleased  to  grant  thee  knowledge  Tnd 
understanding  ;  and  that  the  pure  si,irits  may  have  communi- 
cation with,  and  influence  in  thee. 


LESSON  VIL 
Be  not  overcome  with  ,/n«»A-m«m;  for  he  assured,  that  Aaf/ 
the  evils  that  l)efuli  mankind  originate  in  drunkenness  ;    for  too 
great  a  quantity  of  strong  liquors  deprive  men  of  their  reason, 
then,    having  lost  the  use   of  the   faculty    of  their  judgement' 
they  innnediately    b.^come    the  reeij.ient  of  all  evil   infl"uenc«.s' 
and  are  justly    compared    to   weather-cocks,    that   are   driven 
hither  and  thither  by  every  gust  of  wind,  so  those  who  drown 
the  reasonable  power,   are  easily   persuaded   to  the  lightest  and 
most  frivolous   j.ursuits,   and,  from  these,   to  vices   more  gross 
and  reprobate,   for  the  ministers   of  darkness   have   never   so 
favourable   an  opportunity   of  insinuating   themselves   into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  as  when  they  are  lost  m  intoxication. 
I  j.ray  you  to  avoid  this  dreadful  vice. 

LESSON  VIII. 
Avoid  gluttony,  and  all  excess— it  is  very  pemiciou.vand  from 
the  Devil ;  these  are  the  things  that  constantly  tempt  man,  and 
by  which  he  falls  a  prey  to  his  spiritual  adversary;  for  he  w 
rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  good  or  divine  gift.  Be- 
sides, the  divine  an<l  angelic  powers  or  essences  delight  not  to 
be  conversant  about  a  nuiu  who  is  defiled,  and  stinking  with 
dcbauchcrj-  and  excess. 


LESSON  IX. 
Covet  not  miec/t^oW,  but  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  enough', 
for  to  .lesire  more  tluin  enough,  is  to  offend  the  Deity. 


SPIRITUAL  PROGRESS.* 
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Christine  Rosetti's  well-known  lines  : 

"  Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 
Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Does  the  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 
From  morn,  till  night,  my  friend." 

are  like  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  those  >vho  are  truly  treading 
the  path  which  leads  to  higher  things.  Whatever  differences 
are  to  he  found  in  the  various  presentations  of  the  Esoteric 
Doctrine,  as  in  every  age  it  donned  a  fresh  garment,  different 
both  in  hue  and  texture  to  that  Avhich  preceded  ;  yet  in  every 
one  of  them  we  find  the  fullest  agreement  upon  one  point — the 
road  to  spiritual  development.  One  only  inflexible  rule  has 
been  ever  binding  upon  the  neophyte,  as  it  is  binding  now — 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  lower  nature  by  the  higher. 
From  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  to  the  recently  published 
"  Light  on  the  Path,"  search  as  we  may  through  the  bibles  of 
every  race  and  cult,  we  find  but  one  only  way,— hard,  painful, 
troublesome,  by  which  man  can  gain  the  true  spiritual  insight. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  since  all  religions  and  all 
philosophies  are  but  the  variants  of  the  first  teachings  of  the 
One  Wisdom,  imparted  to  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  by 
the  Planetary  Spirit  ? 

The  true  Adept,  the  developed  man,  must,  we  are  always 
told,  become — he  cannot  be  made.  The  process  is  therefore  one 
of  growth  through  evolution,  and  this  must  necessary  involve 
a  certain  amount  of  pain. 

The  main  cause  of  pain  lies  in  our  perpetually  seeking  the 
permanent  in  the  impermanent,  and  not  only  seeking,  but 
acting  as  if  we  had  already  found  the  unchangeable,  in  a  world 

*  The  Theosophist  May,  1885, 
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of  which  the  one  certain  quality  we  can  predicate  is  constant 
change,  and  always,  just  as  we  fancy  we  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  permanent,  it  changes  within  our  very  grasp,  and 
pain  results. 

Again,  the  idea  of  growth  involves  also  the  idea  of  disruption, 
the  inner  being    must  continually  burst  through  in  confining 
shell   or   encasement,  and  such   a   disruption   must  also  be  ac- 
companied  by   pain,   not  physical  but  mental  and   intellectual. 
And  this  is  how  it  is,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  the  trouble 
that  comes  upon  us  is  always  just  the  one  we  feel  to  be  the 
hardest  that  could  possibly  happen— it  is  always  the  one  thing 
we   feel   we    cannot    possibly   bear.     If  we  look  at  it  horn  a 
wider  point  of  view,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  trying  to  burst 
through  our  shell  at  its  one  vulnerable  point  ;  that  our  growth, 
to  be  real  growth,  and   not  the  collective  result  of  a  series  of 
excrescences,   must  progress  evenly   throughout,  just  as   the 
body   of  a  child  grows,  not  first  the  head  and  then  a  hand 
followed  perhaps  by  a  leg  ;  but  in  all  directions  at  once,  re- 
gularly and  imperceptibly.     Man's  tendency  is  to  cultivate  each 
part  separately,  neglecting  the  others  in  the  meantime— every 
crushing  pain  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  some  neglected 
part,  which  expansion  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  effects 
of  the  cultivation  bestowed  elsewhere. 

Evil  is  often  the  result  of  over-anxiety,  and  men  are  always 
trying  to  do  too  much,  they  are  not  content  to  leave  well  alone, 
to  do  always  just  what  the  occasion  demands  and  no  more,  they 
exaggerate  every  action  and  so  produce  karma  to  be  worked  out 
in  a  future  birth. 

One  of  the  subtlest  forms  of  this  evil  is  the  hope  and  desire 
of  reward.  Many  there  are  who,  albeit  often  unconsciously, 
are  yet  spoiling  all  their  efforts  by  entertaining  this  idea  of  re- 
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ward,  and  allowing  it  to  become  an  active  factor  in  their  lives 
and  so  leaving  the  door  open  to  anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  despon- 
dency— failure. 

The  goal  of  the  aspirant  for  spiritual  wisdom,  is  entrance 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  existence  ;  he  is  to  become  a  new  man 
more  perfect  in  every  way  than  he  is  at  present,  and  if  he 
succeeds,  his  capabilities  and  faculties  will  receive  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  range  and  power,  just  as  in  the  visible  world  we 
find    that  each  stage  in  the  evolutionary  scale  is  marked  by 
increase  of  capacity.     This  is  how  it  is  that  the  Adept  becomes 
endowed   with   marvellous   powers    that    have    been  so    often 
described,  but  the  main  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  these 
powers  are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  existence  on  a  hifrher 
plane  of  evolution,  just  as  the  ordinary  human  faculties  are  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  existence  on  the  ordinary  human 
plane. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  adeptship  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  radical  development  as  of  additional  construction  ; 
they  seem  to  imagine  that  an  Adept  is  a  man,  who,  by  going 
through  a  certain  plainly  defined  course  of  training,  consisting 
of  minute  attention  to  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules,  acquires  first  one 
power  and  then  another   and  when  he    has  attained  a  certain 
number  of  these  powers  is  forthwith  dubbed  an  adept.     Acting 
on   this  mistaken  idea  they  fancy   that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  towards  attaining  adeptship  is  to  acquire  "  powers" — clair- 
voyance   and    the   power    of  leaving   the   physical   body   and 
travelling  to  a  distance,   are  among  those  which  fascinate  the 
most. 

To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  such  powers  for  their  own 

private  advantage,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  they  fall  under  the 

condemnation  of  all  who  act  for  purely  selfish  ends.    But  therd 
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are  others,  who,  mistaking  effect  for  cause  honestly  think 
that  the  acquirement  of  abnormal  powers  is  the  only  road 
to  spiritual  advancement.  These  look  upon  our  Society  as 
merely  the  readiest  means  to  enable  them  to  gain  knowledge 
in  this  direction,  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  occult  academy,  an 
institution  established  to  afford  facilities  for  the  instruction  of 
would-be  miracle-workers.  In  spite  of  repeated  protests  and 
warnings,  there  are  some  minds  in  whom  this  notion  seems 
ineradicably  fixed,  and  they  are  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
disappointment  when  they  find  that  what  had  been  previously 
told  them  is  perfectly  true  ;  that  the  Society  was  founded  to 
teach  no  new  and  easy  paths  to  the  acquisitions  of  "  powers"  ; 
and  that  its  only  mission  it  to  re-kindle  the  torch  of  truth,  so 
long  extinguished  for  all  hut  the  very  few,  and  to  keep  that 
truth  alive  by  the  formation  of  a  fraternal  union  of  mankind, 
the  only  soil  in  which  the  good  seed  can  grow.  The  Theosophi- 
cal  Society  does  indeed  desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  groAvth 
of  every  individual  who  comes  within  its  influence,  but  its 
methods  are  those  of  the  ancient  Rishis,  its  tenets  those  of  the 
oldest  Esotericism  ;  it  is  no  dispenser  of  patent  nostrums  com- 
posed of  violent  remedies  which  no  honest  healer  would  dare  to 
use. 

In  this  connection  we  should  warn  all  our  members,  and 
others  who  are  seeking  spiritual  knowledeg,  to  beware  of  persons 
offering  to  teach  them  easy  methods  of  acquiring  psychic  gifts, 
such  gifts  (laukika)  are  indeed  comparatively  easy  of  acquire- 
ment by  artificial  means,  but  fade  out  as  soon  as  the  nerve- 
stimulus  exhausts  itself.    The  real  seership  and  adeptship  which 

is  accompanied   by   true  psychic  development  (lokothra),  once 
reached  is  never  lost. 

It  appears  that  various  societies  have  sprung  into  existence. 

since  the  foundation  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  profiting  by 


the  interest  the  latter  has  awakened  in  matters  of  psychic  re- 
serch,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  members  by  promising  them 
easy  acquirement  of  psychic  powers.  In  India  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  existence  of  hosts  of  sham  ascetics  of  all 
descriptions,  and  we  fear  that  there  is  fresh  danger  in  this 
direction,  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  America.  We  only 
hope  that  none  of  our  members,  dazzled  by  brilliant  promises, 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  self-deluded  dreamers' 
or,  it  may  be,  wilful  deceivers. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  Theosophists  Lave  been  (through 
nobody's  fault  but  their  own)  greatly  disappointed  because  we 
have  offered  them  no  short  cut  to  Yoga  Vidya,  and  there  are 
others  who  wisli  for  practical  work.  And,  significantly  enough, 
those  who  have  done  least  for  the  Society  are  loudest  in  fault- 
finding. Now,  why  do  not  these  persons  and  all  our  members 
w^ho  are  able  to  do  so,  take  up  the  serious  study  of  mesmerism  ? 
Mesmerism  has  been  called  the  Key  to  the  Occult  Sciences,  and 
it  has  this  advantage  that  it  offers  peculiar  opportunities  for 
doing  good  to  mankind.  If  in  each  of  our  branches  we  were 
able  to  establish  a  homeopathic  dispensary  with  the  addition^  of 
mesmeric  healing,  such  as  has  already  been  done  with  great 
success  in  Bombay,  we  might  contribute  towards  putting  the 
science  of  medicine  in  this  country  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  be 
the  means  of  incalculable  Ijenefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

There  are  others  of  our  branches,  besides  the  one  at  Bombay 
that  have  done  good  work  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  room 
for  infinitely  more  to  be  done  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  various  other  departments  of 
the  Society's  work.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  members 
of  each  branch  would  put  their  heads  together  and  seriously 
consult  as  to  what  tangible  steps  they  can  take  to  further  the 
declared  objects  of  the  Society.     In   too   many  cases  the  mem- 
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hers  of  the   Theosophical   Society  content   themselves  with   a 
somewhat  superficial  study  of  its  books,    without   making   any 
real  contribution  to  its  active  work.     If  the  Society  is  to   be   a 
power  for  good  in  this  and  other  lands,  it  can  only  bring   about 
this   result  by   the  active   co-operation   of  every    one   of  its 
members  and  we  would  earnestly  appeal   to   each   of  them   to 
consider  carefully  what   possibilities   of  work   are   within   his 
power,  ^nd  then  to  earnestly  set  about  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Bight  thought  is  a   good   thing,   but   thought  alone   does   not 
count  for  much  unless  it  is  translated  into  action.     There  is  not 
a  single  meniber  in  the  Society  who  is  not  able  to  do  something 
to  aid  the  cause  of  truth   imd    universi^l   brotherhood  ;  it   onlv 
depends  on  his  own  will,  to  make  that  something  an  accomplish- 
ed fact, 

Above  j^U  we  would  reiterate  the  fi^ct,  that  the  Society  is   no 
nursery  for  incipient  adepts,  teachers  cannot  be  provided  to  go 
round  and  give  instruction  to  various  hrjvnches  on  the   different 
subjects  which  come  within  the  Society's  work  of  investio-ation  • 
the  branches  must  study  for  themselves  ;  books  are  to   he   had 
and  the  knowledge  there  put  forth  must  be  practicjilly  applied 
by  the  various  members  :  thns   will   be  developed    self-reliance 
and  reasoning  powers.     We   urge   this   strongly ;  for   appeals 
have  reached  us  that  any   lecturer   sent   to  branches  nmst    be 
practically  versed  in  experimental  psychology  and  clairvoyance 
(i,  6,,   looking   into   magic   mirrors  and   reading   the   future 
etc.)     Now  we  consider  that  such  experiments  should  originate' 
amongst  members  themselves  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  develop-, 
ment  of  the  individual  or  to  enable  him  to  make  progress  in  his 
"  uphill  "  path,  and  therefore  earnestly  recommend  our  n^ember 
to  try  for  themselves. 
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"  A  Sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear  ; 
Look  on  it,  life  it,  bear  it  solemnly  ; 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly  : 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win" 

Frances  Anne  Kemble, 

"  Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high, 
So  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 

Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky. 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

George  Herhurt 

The  aim  of  every  true  Theosophist  should  be  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  his  fellowmen.  This  is  not  only  th.e  noblest 
but  also  the  most  sensible  aim,  as  in  pursuing  it  one  steadily 
improves  his  own  Karma,  promotes  his  happiness,  and  causes 
his  spiritual  improvement.  To  work  towards  that  end,  he 
should  educate  his  intuitive  faculty,  which  is  the  only  guide  to 
the  comprehension  of  spiritual  truths.  We  only  know  one  Avay 
of  developing  the  intuitive  faculty,  and  that  is,  through  deep 
study  of  the  works  of  the  savants  of  Secret  Science  (our  Sages), 
which  contain  the  immortal  records  of  their  experiences.  Many 
a  student  of  occultism  who  had  not  the  lofty  genius  necessary 
to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  Aryan  Philosophy,  gave  up  the 
study  in  utter  despair  on  account  of  his  inability  to  soar  to  the 
heights  of  occultism  or  yoga  (i.  e.,  development  of  the  highest 
intellection),  preferring  the  mere  mechanical  portion  of  yoga 
and  neglecting  these  immortal  records.  Hence  all  schools  of 
occultism  attach  great  importance  to  scholarship,  so  that  an 
aspirant  may  have  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
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before  any  practical  proofs  are  given  to  him.  Chelas  of  Tibetan 
Muhatmas  are  only  taught  practical  occultism  after  seven  years 
of  study  ;  and  not  even  then  unless  they  are  found  prepared. 
To  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  records  of  our  ancient 
Rishis,  our  Society  is  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  every  true  seeker  after  the  Truth,  a  knowledge  of 
the  Esoteric  Doctrine.  Hence  each  Branch  is  asked  to  select  a 
Committee  comprising  earnest  members  who  would  make  it 
their  duty  to  studi/  the  following  important  works  and  articles 
from  the  Theosophist  magazine,  and  discuss  the  several  subjects 
treated  therein,  so  as  to  benefit  one  another  by  mutual  exchange 
of  thoughts,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
Theosophical  ideas  which  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year : — 

(1)  "Isis  Unveiled."  (2)  ThePurposeof  Theosophyby  Mrs.  A.P. 
Sinnett.  (3)  *'  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,  No.  I  and  No.2."(4) 
Letters  of  the  Masters  in  "The  Occult  World."  (5)  "Precipitation" 
(6)  "  Fragments  of  Occult  Truth,"  Nos.  1.  to  8.  (7)  Brahmanism 
on  the  Sevenfold  Principle  in  Man;  and  "  The  Septennary  Princi- 
ple in  Esotericism"  (8)  "  The  Elixir  of  Life."  (9)  "  Is  the 
desire  to  live  Selfish ?"  (10)  "Contemplation."  (11)  "Morality 
and  Pantheism."  (12)  "Esoteric  Buddhism."  (13)  *' Some 
inquiries  suggested  by  Esoteric  Buddhism."  (14)  "Western 
Stricture  and  the  Eastern  theory  of  Devachan  (Swarga)." 
(15)  "Personal  and  Impersonal  God."  (16)  "Purusha  and 
Prakriti."  (17)  "  Chelas  and  Lay  Chelas."  (18)  "  Qualifications 
for  Chelaship."  (ID)  "  Magic,  or  Practical  Instructions  for  a 
Student  of  Occultism."  (20)  "  Light  on  the  Path."  with  Mr.  P. 
Sreenivas  Row's  annotations.  (21)  "  The  Idyll  of  the  White 
Lotus."    (22)   "  Temple   of  the  Rosy  Cross,  by  F.  B.  Dowd." 

The  advanced  members  of  each  Branch  ought  to  help  those  less 
advanced,   and   whenever   a  new    member  joins  a   Branch,   he 


should  be  asked  by  a  member  of  the  said  Committee  to  study 
the  important  works  *  and  articles  abovementioned,  and  those 
points  which  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  understand,  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained so  that  he  may  not  lag  behind. 

When  the  members  gain  Paroksha  gnyanam,  or  Theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  Aryan  philosophy  through  deep  study,  they 
should  make  it  a  point  to  mould  their  lives  according  to  the 
highest  ideal  which  they  have  formed  of  human  perfectibility. 
Mere  exegetical  skill  in  explaining  the  Shastras  is  of  no  use  to 
an  aspirant  for  "  liberation."  In  order  to  pei'ceive  spiritual 
truths,  he  should  free  his  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  matter  by 
leading  a  pure  and  unselfish  life.  There  are  apparently  bu^ 
very  few  who  realise  what  a  pure  and  unselfish  life  is.  The 
following  words  of  a  Mahatma  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  it. 
Let  those  members  who  apply  for  chelaship  (pupilage)  study 
these  words  carefully  and  ponder  tiiem  well: — "The  chief  object 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  is  not  so  much  to  gratify  individual 
aspirations  as  to  serve  our  fellow  men,  and  the  real  value  of 
this  term  "  Selfish,"  which  may  jar  upon  your  ear,  has  a  peculiar 
significance  with  us  which  it  cannot  have  with  you ;  therefore, 
to  begin  with,  you  must  not  accept  it  otherwise  than  in  the 
former  sense.  Perhaps  you  will  better  appreciate  our  meaning 
when  told  that  In  our  view  the  highest  aspirations  for  tlie  wel- 
fare of  Humanity  become  tainted  with  selfishness  if,  in  the  ^nlnd 
of  the  philanthropist,  there  lurJcs  the  shadow  of  a  desire  for 
self-benefit,  or  a  tendency  to  do  injustice,  even  ichere  these  eaist 
unconsciously  to  himself^  Purity  should  be  the  groundwork 
of  your  development — not  only  in  words  and  deeds,  but  also 
in  your  inmost  thoughts  while  you  are  shut  up  in  your  private 
chambers.  Only  thus  will  you  be  able  to  exercise  a  moral  re- 
generating force,  not  only  on  your  friends  and  neighbours  but 
also  on  the  public,   and  make  them  feel  the  influence  of  our 
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Society,  which  exists  for  the  good  of  Humanity  in  general.  The 
following  are  the  ten-fold  duties  prescriKed  by  Manu,  which 
every  member  should  try  his  best  to  fulfil  :— 

(1)     Steadiness  or  firmness  (under   every   temptation.)     (2) 
Forgiveness  (i.  e.,  abstention  from  injury  to  others).     (3.)   Re- 
sistance to  sensual  appetites.     (4)  Abstinence   from   theft   and 
illicit  gain.     (5)  Purity   (in   thought,  word,   and   deed).     (6) 
Control    over    passions.     (7)    Acquisition   of  divine    wisdom 
(through  the  development  of  the   intuitive   faculty).     (8)  Ac- 
quisition  of  learning   (through   the   development   of  intellect). 
(9)    Veracity,  honesty.    (10)  Freedom  from  wrath  and  hatred* 
There  are  members  here  and  there  in  the  Branches  who  want 
us  to  show  some   methods   whereby   they  can   develope   their 
powers.     Notwithstanding  our  frequent  protests   against   such 
practices  as  the  concentration  of  mind   on   a   black   spot,   and 
other  similar  ones  (for  instance,   development   of  clairvoyance 
by  mirror-gazing,)    which   are  fraught  with   dangers  to   the 
development   of  the   inner   man,    many  still    clamour.    Some 
members  continue  them,  while  others  have   wisely  given  them 
up.     These  practices,  if  followed,  would   destroy  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  man  for  spiritual  development  and  make  him  a  passive 
tool  in  the  hands  of  elementals  and  elementaries.     Hence  they 
were  denounced  by  our  wise  Sages,  who  however  laid  great 
stress  on  moral  and  mental  development.     It  is  true  that  some 
powers  (laukika)  can  be  gained  by  following  those  practices, 
but  they  are  merely  physico-magnetic  powers  which  disappear 
when  some  disturbance  or  other  t^ikes  place  in  the  nervous 
system.    Spiritual  powers  (lokothra)  are  very  difficult  to  att^iin, 
but  when  once  gained  are  not  lost.     The  practical  portion  of 


Theosophy  consists  in  following  the  ten-fold  path,  or  Dharma, 
pointed  out  by  Manu  and  other  sages.  Let  no  efforts  be  spared 
to  preach  the  Law  of  Karma  to  the  public,  and  make  them 
understand  how  it  operates  and  what  they  should  do  to  free 
themselves  from  its  operation.  Then  only  you  will  confer  a 
a  great  boon  upon  Hurhanity,  which  cannot  be  fully  rewarded 
even  by  the  communication  of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledo-e 
in  the  hands  of  its  custodians.  Therefore,  such  as  are  Hindus 
are  urged  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regenerations  of  our  mother  country  by 
example  and  precept. 

When  you  have  gained  an  insight  into  the  Esoteric  Doctrine 
by  the  study  of  the  works  and  articles  above  enumerated,  you 
are  to  proceed  with  the  occult  and  philosophical  literature  of 
our  ancient  Rishis  or  Sages.  All  these  works  are  in  Sanskrit. 
If  you  know  this  sacred  language,  it  will  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  you  in  enabling  you  to  get  at  the  esoteric  meanings  of 
the  works  of  our  Sages.  Otherwise  you  v/ill  have  to  engage  a 
Pandit  competent  to  give  you  the  literal  meaning  of  any  work 
on  occultism,  and  then  by  applying  the  tests  described  in 
theosophical  works  try  your  best  to  find  out  whether  it  contains 
an  esoteric  meaning.  If  you  reflect  intensely  enough  on 
difficult  points  you  may  solve  some — if  not,  apply  your  intellect 
to  those  points  until  you  solve  them.  If  you  still  do  not  suc- 
ceed, leave  them  for  a  time  (say  ten  days)  and  then  repeat  the 
same  process  with  perseverance.  Some  idea  evolved  by  think- 
ing on  it  intensely,  or  else  put  into  your  brain  by  some 
Mahatma,  will  solve  the  all-absorbing  problem.  All  students  of 
occultism  have  to  pass  through  the  same  straits  to  develop  the 
higher  or  spiritual  self.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
respect,  to  make  an  aspirant  independent  of  his  own  efforts  is  to 

destroi/  the  most  important  element  necessary  to  his  develop- 
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ment — the  growth  of  spiritual  perceptions.  Sree  Sankhara- 
charya  says  in  his  "  Viveka  Chudamani."       <jfHH^^'  'F^fT'^bSR??- 

"  The  Nature  of  the  one  Reality  should  be  known  by  one's  own 
clear  spiritual  perceptions,  and  not  through  a  Pandit  (a  learned 
man).  The  face  of  the  moon  should  be  seen  by  one's  own  eye 
and  not  by  any  other  person."  It  is  only  when  an  aspirant 
developes  his  spiritual  perceptions  by  his  own  efforts  that  he 
can  hope  to  reach  the  desirc-d  goal— spiritual  enlightenment. 
The  following  authoritative  text-books  are  recommended  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  Adwaita  Philosophy  : 

FIRST  SERIES. 

(1.)  "Prasnottara  ratna  malika"  ...  by  Sree  Sankharacharya. 

(2.)  "Atma  natma  Viveka" by  Do. 

(3.)  "Mahavakya  Darpanam" by  Do. 

(4.)  "AtmaBodh"    by  Do. 

(5.)  "Aparokshanubhuti"   by  Do. 

(6.)  *' Viveka  Chudamani." by  Do. 

(7.)  "Bhagwat-Gita,"  with  Sree  Sankharacharya's  Bhashya  or 
Commentary. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

(1.)  "Raja  Yoga  Bhashyam,"  by  Sree  Sankharacharya. 

(2.)  "  Upadesa  Shasrika." by  Do. 

(3.)  "  Nyshakarmasiddhi,"    by  Sureswaracharya. 

(4.)  "  Panchadasi," by  Vidyaranya. 

(5.)  "Sanatsujatiya,"    with  commen- 

^^^y by  Sankharacharya. 

(a)  "  Isawasya  Upanishad*'  ) 

(b)  "  Kena"  do.  /  With    Commentary    by 

(c)  "Aitareya"      do.  [      Sankharacharya. 
•    W  "Tythriya"     do.          ) 
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(7.)  "  Sweta  swatara,"  with  commentary. .  .by  Sankharacharya. 

(8.)  "AtmaPuran," 

(9.)  "  Yoga  Vasishtha." 

(10.)  "  Narada  Pancharatri. 

The  study  of  works  on  Mesmerism  may  be  taken  up  with 
great  advantage  to  secure  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor. 
A  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  essential  before  com- 
mencing mesmeric  operations  on  any  subject.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  merely  dabble  with  this  science.  Otherwise  it 
may  produce  great  harm  instead  of  doing  any  good.  The 
following  works  are  recommended  for  the  use  of  beginners  : — 

(1)  "  Practical  Instructions  on  Animal  Magnetism,  by 
J  P.  F.  Deleuze. 

(2)  "  Animal  Magnetism,"  by  Professor  W.  Gregory. 

(3)  "  Vital  Magnetic  Cure." 

(4)  Buchanan's  Therapeutic  Sarcognomy. 

(5)  V;.  F.  Evan's  Mental  Cure. 

(6)  „        „     Mental  Medicine. 

(7)  „         . ,      Influence  of  the  mind  and  body. 

The  following  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  of  great  help  to  a 
beginner  : — The  conditions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  mesmeriser  are — (1)  self-control,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
operator  should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  cause  proceeding 
either  from  within  or  from  without,  but  he  should  be  fully 
bent  on  curing  the  subject  he  has  taken  under  his  treatment  ; 
(2)  strong,  iron  will  to  cure  the  patient ;  (3)  absolute  con- 
fidence  in  himself  and  in  his  own  science  to  meet  the  case  at 
hand ;  (4)  physical  and  mental  purity.  These  conditions  fur- 
nished, so-called  '  miracles '  are  wrought.    Cure  depends  upon 
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what  may  be  termed  the  corporeal    polarity  between  mesmerlser 
and  subject.     If  the  polarity  of  the  subject  be  negative  and  that 
of  the  operator  positive,  the  subject  can  be  easily  cured,  or,  vice 
versa :  there  must  be  an  opposition  of  polarity.     Otherwise  he 
cannot  be  successfully  treated.     To  test  the  polarity  try  the 
following  process,  used   by  Col.  H.  S.  Olcott  when   treating 
patients  during  his  Indian  tours  in  1883  :— Make  the  subject 
stand  upright  without  leaning  upon  a  table  or  chair.     Make 
him  close  his  eyes.     Do  not  tell  him  what  experiment  you  are 
making.     Then  make  slowly  a  few  circular  passes  close  to  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  bring  your  fingers  down  the  forehead  and 
between  the  eyes  but  without  touching  the  skin.    Then  Will 
that  your  hand  shall  be  like  a  magnet  to  attract  the  head  ; 
slowly  draw  the  fingers  away,  thinking  how  a  magnet  attracts 
iron,  and  willing  all  the  while.     If  the  head  follows  your  hand 
rapidly,  you  can  cure  the  patient  of  any  curable  case  within  a 
few  minutes.     If  it  moves  more  or  less  slowly,  then  it  will  re- 
quire a  proportionately  longer  time,  and  may  be  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  even  months.     First  make  to  yourself  an  Iron  Will 
and   the   rest   will    follow    naturally,    provided    the    patient's 
polarity  to  yours  be  right.     The  operator  should  be  very  firm 
and    his    influence    should    be    strong.     Passes,    blowino-    or 
breathing  ujjon  him,  &c.,  should  be  made  with  strong  will  and 
conotiitnitiuii  oi'mind.     Persoas  in  whom  diseases  have  been 
brought  on   by   oi)iiim,  bhang,  liquor,  syphilitic  taint,  sexual 
excels,  or   selt'-abuse,   are   not   to   be   undertaken   under  any 
circumstances.     For  you  will  only  waste  your  energy,  there 
being  no  proper  vitality  in  the  patient's  blood  or   nerves  to 
respond  to  the  vibrations  of  your  own  nerves  under  the  impulse 
of  your   magnetic   fluid.     The   development   of  the  mesmeric 
healing  powers  depends  first  upon  your  constitution,  then  upon 
their  exercise.     Let  the  practitioner  take  simple  cases  to  begin 
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with,  so  that  proper  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  own 
science  may  be  developed,  to  meet  more  stubborn  ones  which 
require  the  help  of  developed  healing  mesmeric  powers.  He 
should  not  take  more  cases  under  his  treatment  than  his 
physical  strength  will  permit.  Some  members  have  exhausted 
their  nervous  system  to  such  an  extent  by  taking  too  many 
cases  under  their  treatment  that  they  have  brought  themselves 
to  an  untimely  end.  Hence  members  are  requested  to  take 
every  precaution  not  to  expend  their  vitality  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  cannot  recoup  it.  Nervous  strength  is  easily  recover- 
ed by  lying  down  under  a  pine  or  a  fire-tree  (  \^r^  )  with  the 
feet  up  against  its  trunk,  or  by  lying  down  on  a  bed  composed 
of  its  leaves  or  branches.  The  best  time  for  treatment  is  in  the 
early  mornings,  after  taking  the  bath  and  some  sort  of  light 
refreshment,  and,  when  one  is  very  healthy  and  strong,  in  the 
evening  two  or  three  hours  after  taking  food.  To  become  a 
good  healer  one  should  have  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Never  allow  your  women  ^  or  children  to  be 
mesmerized  by  an  immoral  or  unhealthy  man.  If  curative 
mesmerism  is  supplemented  with  homoeopathic  treatment,  there 
will  be  less  exhaustion  and  a  greater  number  of  cases'  may  be 
cured.  Our  Bombay,  Bareilly,  and  Jubbulpore  Branches  ad- 
minister great  help  to  the  poor  sufferers  by  distributing 
homoeopathic  medicines — an  example  which  we  earnestly  re- 
commend to  other  Branches  to  follow  for  alleviating  many  of 
the  sufferings  to  which  human  flesh  is  subject.  Our  Lucknow 
Branch  has  started  a  Vaidic  hospital  in  which  thousands  of 
people  are  cured  according  to  the  ancient  system  of  the- 
rapeutics. Last  year  some  of  our  Bengal  Branches  (for 
instance  the  Calcutta  Branch  and  the  Berhampore  Branch) 
contributed  largely  towards  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  houseless 
peasants  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  and  personal  labour.     Our 
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Branches  should  always  be  foremost  in  doing  every  benevolent 
work  that  will  make  our  Society  recognized  as  an  agency  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  Humanity,  without  distinction  of  sex,  color  or  nationality. 

Let  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  experiments  in  psy- 
chometry,  thought-transference,  clairvoyance,  and  other  cognate 
subjects,  to  learn  what  the  capabilities  and  powers  of  the  inner 
man,  or  soul,  are.  Inquiry  into  these  branches  of  experimental 
psychology  should  be  pursued  with  great  precautions  so  as  to 
avoid  every  possibility  of  deception,  and  the  results  of  these 
investigations  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  Head-quarters, 
with  the  object  of  making  them  public  through  the  Theosophist 
magazine.  If  any  phenomenon  comes  under  the  observation  of 
a  member,  care  should  be  taken  to  test  its  genuineness,  and  obtain 
sufficient  trustworthy  evidence  confirmatory  of  its  genuineness, 
and  then  report  the  same  to  the  Head-quarters.  Professor 
Buchanan's  recent  work  on  "  Psychometry,"  Prof.  Denton's 
"  Soul  of  Things  "  (three  volumes),  and  the  "  Reports"  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  (which  appear  every  third 
month)  will  help  the  committee  of  investigators  to  conduct  the 
experiments,  which  are  intended  to  test  and  prove  the  asser- 
tions of  other  investigators.  The  Headquarters  may  also 
shortly  issue  a  chief  "  Manual  of  Psychometry"  and  other  handy 
books  for  beginners. 

Experiments  in  these  sciences  should  not  be  carried  on  merely 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  bring  all  the  facts  together  with  the 
object  of  producing  moral  results  by  getting  direct  proofs  that 
there  are  latent  powers  in  man,  and  learning  under  what 
conditions  these  can  be  developed,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  man- 
kind in  general. 

Every  Branch  should  have  a  Library  containing  the  most 
important    Theosophical,   philosophical,  and   scientific  works — 
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ancient  and  modern.  If  a  Branch  has  collected  from  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  of  its  members  and  friends  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  25,  the  books  which  form  the  "  Library  No.  1" 
can  be  had  from  the  Manager  of  the  Theosophist,  If  it  exceeds 
Rs.  25  and  is  Rs.  50,  the  Branch  may  procure  the  books  of 
"  Library  No.  2"  ;  and  so  on. 

The  policy  of  our  Society  is  a  liberal  one,  and  its  teachings 
should  have  as  much  publicity  as  possible.  Our  Society  is  not 
only  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  who  can  buy  theosophical 
works,  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  poor  but  learned.  Some  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  by  the  Branches  to  help  them  also. 
As  there  are  members  in  our  Society  who  labour  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
our  Branches  should  undertake  the  task  of  translating  the 
Theosophical  works — (such  as  Col.  Olcott's  Lectures  and  the 
important  articles  from  the  Theosophist,  or  any  other  work)  into 
the  vernacular  of  their  respective  provinces.  There  is  also  a 
growing  demand  for  such  works  from  outsiders.  The  transla- 
tions of  those  articles  or  works  ought  to  represent  the  ideas 
correctly,  so  that  a  reader  might  not  derive  wrong  impressions 
from  their  perusal.  The  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
at  Adyar,  should  be  informed  previously  what  works  a  parti- 
cular Branch  intends  to  translate,  and  into  what  language,  so 
that  no  other  Branch  may  undertake  the  same  task.  If  the 
financial  condition  of  a  Branch  is  such  as  not  to  permit  the 
publication  of  the  work  thus  translated,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
library,  the  aid  of  other  Branches  may  be  sought  on  applying 
to  the  Head-quarters.  By  mutual  help  and  division  of  labour, 
a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  done  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  establishment  in  India  of  Sanskrit  schools  at  places 
where  our  Branch  Societies  exist,  will  tend  to  the  growth  of 
good  morals  and  spirituality  if  once  a  taste  is  created  for  Sans- 
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krit  literature*  Hence  our  Branches  are  particularly  requested 
to  further  the  cause  of  Sanscrit  with  the  help  of  the  public.  At 
Bareilly  and  Jubulpore  our  Sanskrit  schools  are  maintained 
partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly  by  the  contributions  which  the 
inhabitants  of  those  places  make  in  the  shape  of  handfuls  of 
wheat  flour  every  week.  If  all  the  Branches  were  to  follow  this 
noble  example,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  India  in  the  way  to  be  accomplished  even  before 
we  pass  away  from  this  sphere  of  causes  to  a  subjective  one. 
We  have  noticed  that  the  system  of  teaching  Sanskrit  followed 
in  Sanskrit  shools  started  by  our  Branches  is  defective  in  many 
points.  The  teachers  employed  therein  should  make  the  study 
of  Sanskrit  an  interesting  one  to  the  pupils.  Much  care  should 
be  bestowed  upon  encouraging  and  awakening  thought  in  the 
pupils  instead  of  overburdening  their  memories ;  the  object 
being  that  they  might  be  able  to  speak  Sanskrit  and  translate 
their  Vernacular  into  Sanskrit  and  Sanskrit  into  their  native 
tongue.  The  Branches  which  have  already  established  Sanskrit 
schools  are  requested  to  adopt  the  system  of  teaching  Sanskrit 
recommended  by  the  committee  which  sat  during  the  late 
session  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  Convention  (Dec.  1815) 
to  consider  measures  for  the  revival  of  Sanskrit  learning ;  it  is 
sure  to  produce  practical  results  in  moulding  the  young  minds 
to  understand  Sanskrit  in  an  easy  and  interesting  way.* 

The  ''Aryan  League  of  Honour"  ought  to  be  introduced  as  a 
great  help  towards  raising  the  moral  status  of  school  boys. 
Those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  carrying  on  the  Society's  work 
are  now  sitting  on  school-benches.  They  should  be  brought 
early  to  the  beneficial  practice  of  Aryan  virtues  by  the  example 
of  their  elders,  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  Shastras.  An 
"Epitome  of  Aryan  Morals"   has  already  been  published  for  the 

(  *  See  80th  page  of  the  anniversary  Report  of  1885) 
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nse  of  students.  Wo  earnestly  recommend  that  work  and  the 
"  Light  on  the  Path,"  which  is  being  translated  into  Sanskrit, 
"  Hindu  Dharma  Niti,"  published  lately  at  Calcutta,  and  other 
similar  works  for  the  benefit  of  young  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  members  of  our  Society  will  lose  no  time  in  starting 
such  associations  of  students  to  educate  them  in  morals  and 
religion. 

Now,  Gentlemen  and  Brothers,  we  have  done  our  duty  in 
pointing  out  to  you  different  channels  through  which  you  can 
benefit  yourselves  and  Humanity  at  large.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  you  will  hasten  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
generation of  your  mother — Aryavarta,  or  let  her  die  under  the 
stifling  breath  of  materialism  and  sensuality,  and  thus  bring 
her  curses  upon  our  heads  for  neglect  and  laziness.  If  any 
germs  of  patriotism  smoulder  in  your  hearts  then  prove  the 
fact  that  they  do  exist  by  combined  action  for  the  restoration 
of  India's  ancient  spirituality.  Meet  together,  do  some  work  or 
other  as  suggested  above,  visit  the  nearest  Branches  to  benefit 
one  another  by  exchange  of  mutual  experiences.  Let  each 
year  bring  forth  some  valuable  results  which  will  advance  the 
progress  of  Humanity,  and  prove  your  worthiness  of  member- 
ship in  the  Theosophical  Society.     Show   us  deeds,  not  words. 
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The  power  of  the  Adepts  over  forces  of  nature,  not  generally- 
recognised,  has  been  enlarged  upon  various  occasions,  but  no 
account  of  them  can  possibly  be  satisfactory  without  bringing 
into  prominence  their  goodness  and  their  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  race,  which  an  ordinary  man  can  no  more  comprehend 
than  the  Polynesian  savage  measure  the  intellectual  height  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Galileo. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  the  philanthrophy  of  the 
Mahatmas  does  not  induce  them  to  abandon  their  seclusion  and 
work  for  men,  among  men.  But  the  reason  for  such  apparently 
strange  conduct  o-n  the  part  of  these  good-like  men  is  not  very 
far  to  seek.  The  productive  power  of  our  energies  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  plane  on  which  they  operate.  A  brick- 
layer labouring  from  sunrise  to  sunset  produces  work  which, 
when  estimated  in  money,  will  be  found  to  be  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  money  value  of  an  hour's  work  by  a  man  of 
science.  The  diflPerence  in  the  effects  generated  by  a  given 
quantity  of  energy  on  the  physical  and  intellectual  planes  is 
thus  apparent.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
spiritual   dynamics  know  that  the  work  produced  by  a   given 
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amount  of  energy  on  the  intellectual  plane  is  in  its  turn  im- 
measurably less  than  that  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
energy  acting  on  the  plane  of  spirit,  the  highest  principle  in 
man,  according  to  the  occult  doctrine.  It  is  more  unreason- 
eble,  therefore,  to  expect  an  Adept  to  work  with  us  on  the  ordi-* 
nary  plane  than  it  would  be  to  suggest  to  Sir  William  Thomp. 
son  to  turn  shoe^maker, 

The  value  of  a  scientific  discovery  as  an  intellectual  triumph 
can  be  best  estimated  by  a  proper  study  of  the  various  steps 
which  have  led  up  to  it.  Similarly,  the  excellence  achieved  by 
an  Adept  can  only  be  appreciated,  though  in  a  very  rough  and 
incomplete  manner  no  doubt,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  his 
preliminary  training, 

According  to  the  most  authoritative  treatises  on  that  occult 
Bcienco  of  which  the  Adept  is  a  master,  verified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  its  living  students,  nope  are  admitted  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  for  instruction  until  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of 
spiritual  development,  characterised  by  the  attainment  of  whatj 
in  the  Jirahnuxnual  hook$^  are  called  the  four  "  sadhanas"  or 
accomplishments. 

The  first  "  accomplishment,*'  which  a  neophyte  must  have, 
is  the  right  knowledge  of  the  real  and  the  unreal.  The  object 
to  be  attained  by  the  help  of  the  **  Great  Science,"  as  it  is 
called,  being  the  realisation  of  the  true,  and  Adept-ship  being  but 
the  mark  of  a  certain  stage  of  this  realisation,  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  i»  to  go  in  an  intellectual  apprehension 
of  what  the  truth  is.  But  what  is  the  truth  ?  It  will  not  do  for 
the  neophyte  to  ask  the  question  like  the  jesting  proconsul, 
and  refuse  to  wait  for  the  answer.  Had  Pilate  asked  the 
question  in  Sanskrit  he  might  have  been  answered  out  of  his 
own  mouth.     For  the  Sanskrit  word  itself  offers  a  clue  to  the 
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nature  of  truth.  In  that  language  truth  and  reality  bear  the 
same  name,  and  reality  is  defined  to  be  that  which  is  unaffected 
by  time,  or,  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  original,  remains 
witness  of  the  three  divisions  of  time — the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  first  accomplishment,  therefore,  consists 
in  an  intimate  intellectual  conviction  of  the  fact  that  all  and 
everything  which  appears  to  have  an  existence  separate  from 
Parabrahm  is  merely  illusion  (Maya.)  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  Theosophical  movement  the  duty  that 
lies  upon  the  Society  and  all  its  members  is  to  disseminate 
the  knowledge  of  the  Esoteric  Doctrine,  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal,  as  that  alone  is  capable  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  any  progress  whatever. 

The  second  accomplishment  marks  the  step  on  the  path,  and 
is  the  permanent  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  which  forms  the  preceding  accomplishment. 
When  the  neophyte  has  once  grasped  the  unreal  character  of 
the  objects  around  him,  he  ceases  to  crave  for  them,  and  is  thus 
prepared  to  acquire  the  second  accomplishment,  which  is  a 
perfect  indifference  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  one's  actions, 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

Exoteric  students  fall  into  a  grievous  error  by  their  failure 
to  catch  the  true  spirit  of  the  injunction  against  acting  under 
the  impulse  of  desire.  They  erroneously  suppose  that  the  best 
preparation  for  spiritual  life  is  to  forcibly  repress  all  outward 
expression  of  desire,  entirely  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  rigid  abstinence  from  physical  acts  does  not  produce 
inactivity  on  the  higher  planes  of  spiritual  or  mental  existence. 
Sankaracharya,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bhagavat  Gita^  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Brahminical  sacred  writings, 
says  that  such  a  conclusion  is  simply  delusive.  A  hasty  sup- 
position might  here  be  made  that  thes«  considerations  will  have 
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the  effect  of  sanctioning  persistence  in  evil,  but  when  the  desire 
for  improvement  is  constantly  present  in  the  mind,  and  the 
character  of  the  evil  thoroughly  realised,  each  failure  to  har- 
monize  the  inward   with   the   outward    nature,    will,    by   the 
revulsion  of  feeling  thus  produced,  strengthen  the  determination 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  evil  desire  will   be  speedily  crushed. 
This  is  why  Eliphas  Levi  so  vehemently  denounces  the  institu- 
tion   of    forced    celibacy    among    the    llomish    priests.     The 
personality  of  a  man  at  any  one  moment  is  the  result   of  all 
his  previous  acts,  thoughts,  and  emotions,  the  energy  of  which 
constantly  inclines  the  mind  to  act  in  a  particular  way.     All 
attempts  therefore,  to   cure  this   mental  bias  by   repressing  its 
expression  on  the  outer  i)lane  is  as  hurtful  as  to  throw  back  into 
the  circulation  unhealty  blood,    seeking  a  natural  outlet.     The 
internal  desire  is  always  forging  fresh  links  in  the  chain  of 
material  existence,  even  though  denied   outward  manifestation. 
The  only  way  to  free  oneself  from   the  bonds  of  Karma,   pro- 
ducing birth  and  death,  is  to  let  the  stored-up  energy  exhaust 
itself  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  great  cosmic  energy,  and  not 
to    colour    it   with    personality   by    referring   it    to    self.     The 
Bhagavat  Gita  itself  speaks  on   this   subject  with  no  uncertain 
sound.     The  great  teacher  Krishna  reproves  his  pupil  Arjuna 
for   having    expressed  a  disinclination  to  perform   the  duties 
pertaining  to  his  sphere  of  life.     The  reason  is  perfectly  plain  ; 
in  reference   to  the   great  reality  everything  of  this  world  is 
unreal,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  duties  entailed   upon  us  by 
our  birth  for  something  equally  unreal  only  accentuates  the 
ignorance  which   makes  the    unreal   appear   as  the  real.     The 
wisest   course,    suggested  by  Krishna,  is  that  Arjuna  should 
perform   all  his  duties  unselfishly.     "  Thy  right  is   only    to  the 
act,"  says  the  teacher,  "  it  ends   with   the   performance  of  the 
acj  and  never  extends  to  the   result."     We  must  perform  our 
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duty  for  its  own  sake  and  never  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the 
Iruit  of  our  actions,  either  with  pleasufe  or  with  pain.  Pu!  i- 
fied  from  the  taint  of  selfishness,  the  act  passes  by  like  water 
over  the  lotus-leaf,  without  wetting  it*  But  if  the  act  is  done 
as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  personal  end,  the  mind 
acquires  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  act,  and  thus  necessitates 
further  incarnations  to  exhaust  that  tendency* 

From  the  above  consideration  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
occultism  enjoins  upon  its  votaries  the  necessity  of  an  ardent 
and  sleepless  desire  for  the  performance  of  duty ^  the  sphere  of 
which  is  enlarged  by  the  first  accomplishment,  which  requireJS 
a  thorough  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  individual  with  the 
all.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  sentimental  perception  of  this 
great  truth,  but  it  must  be  realised  in  every  act  of  life.  The 
student,  therefore,  to  begin  with,  must  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  benefit  all  on  the  ordinary  physical  plane,  transferring 
his  activity,  however  to  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual 
planes  as  his  development  proceeds. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  accomplish- 
ment, which  is  the  acquisition  of  the  "  six  qualifications  "  in  the 
order  they  are  treated  of  here.  The  first  of  them  is  called  in 
Sanskrit  "  Sama  ; "  it  consists  in  obtaining  perfect  mastery 
over  the  mind  (the  seat  of  emotions  and  desires),  and  in 
forcing  it  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  intellect,  which  has 
already  been  purified  and  strengthened  in  attaining  the  tw^o 
degrees  of  development  already  dwelt  upon.  This  done,  the 
mind  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  evil  and  foolish  desires. 

The  injunction  to  chasten  our  minds  before  purifying  our 
acts  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange,  but  the  practical  utility 
of  the  course  laid  down  will  be  obvious  on  reflection.  We 
have  already  seen  how  varying  effects  are  produced  by  a  fixed 
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amotint  of  energy,  according  to  the  plane  on  -which  it  is  ex- 
pended, and  certainly  the  plane  of  the  niind  is  superior  to  the 
plane  of  ottr  senses.  In  the  next  place,  forced  abstinence 
from  physical  evil  goes  but  very  little  way  towards  the 
evolution  of  that  energy  which  alone  can  give  us  the  power  of 
approaching  the  truth.  Our  thoughts,  governed  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  the  law  of  association,  make  us  contemplate 
incidents  in  our  past  life  and  thus  produce  as  much  mental 
disturbance  and  draw  as  much  on  our  mental  energy  as  if  we 
had  repeated  the  acts  in  question  many  times  over.  "  Sama  " 
then  is  really  the  breaking-up  of  the  law  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  which  enslaves  our  imaginations,  when  our  imagination 
is  purified,  the  chief  difficulty  is  removed. 

The  next  qualification,  the  complete  mastery  over  our  bodily 
acts  ("  Dama"  in  Sanskrit)  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  the  one  already  discussed,  and  does  not  require  much 
explanation* 

The  third  qualification,  known  by  the  Brahmins  as  '^  Uparati," 
is  the  renunciation  of  all  formal  religion  and  the  power  of 
contemplating  objects  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  in 
the  performance  of  the  great  task  one  has  set  before  oneself. 
What  is  here  expected  of  the  aspirant  for  spiritual  knowlege 
is  that  he  should  not  allow  his  sympathies  and  usefulness  to  be 
narrowed  by  the  domination  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  that  his  renunciation  of  worldly  objects  should  not 
proceed  merely  from  an  incapacity  to  appreciate  their  value. 
When  this  state  is  reached,  danger  from  temptation  is  removed. 
*They  alone,'  the  Hindu  poet  says,  ^^  are  possessed  of  the  true 
fortitude,  who  preserve  the  equammity  of  their  minds  in  the 
presence  of  temptation^^ 

Fourth  in  order  comes  the  cessation  of  desire  and  a  constant 
readiness  to  part  with  every  thing   in   the   world  (Titiksha). 
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The  typical  illustration  of  this,  given  in  our  mystical  literature, 
is  the  absence  of  resentment  of  wrong.  When  this  qualification 
is  completely  attained,  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  perennial 
spring  of  cheerfulness,  washing  away  every  trace  of  solicitude 
and  care. 

Then  is  acquired  the  qualification  called  Samadhana,  which 
renders  the  student  constitutionally  incapable  of  deviating  from 
the  right  path.  In  one  sense  this  qualification  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  third  as  given  above.  First,  all  egotistical  motives, 
tempting  the  man  to  travel  out  of  his  chosen  path  lose  their 
hold  over  him,  and  finally  he  perfects  liimself  to  such  an  extent 
that,  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  can  unhesitatingly  engage  in  any 
worldly  occupation  with  the  certainty  of  returning  to  his  habi- 
tual life  after  completing  his  self-imposed  task. 

One  other  qualification   is  necessaiy   to  crown  the  neophyte's 
work,   and  that  is  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  master's  power 
to  teach  and   his  own  power   to  learn    (Sraddhd).     The   impor- 
tance  of  this  qualification   is  liable   to  be  misunderstood.     An 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  master  is  not  required  as  a  means 
to  build  up  a  sytem  of  priestcraft,  but  for  an  entirely  different 
reason.     It  will  perhaps  be  readily   granted   that   the   capacity 
for  receiving  truth  is  not  the  same  in  every  mind.     There  exists 
a  saturation-point  for  truth  in  the  human  mind,    as  there  is  one 
for  aqueous   vapour  in   the   atmosphere.     When   that  point  is 
reached  in  any  mind,  fresh  truth  becomes  to  it  undistinguishable 
from  falsehood.     Truth  must   by   slow  degrees   grow  in   our 
minds,  and  a  strict  injunction  is  laid  down  in  the  Bhagvat  Gita 
against   "unsettling   the   faith    of    the   multitude"   by   a  too 
sudden   revelation  of  esoteric  knowledge.     At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered   that  no  man  can  be  expected  to  seek  after 

athing,  the  reality  of  which  is  improbable;  the  dreaau-land  of 
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an  opium-eater  will  never  be  a  subject  of  exploration  to  any  one 
else.     The  truth  perceived   by  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Adepts 
cannot  be  proved  to  one  who  has  not  developed  those  faculties, 
otherwise  than  by  showing  its  consistency  with  known  truths 
and  by  the  assertion  of  those  who  claim  to  know.     The  sanction 
of  a   competent   authority   is   a   sufficient  guarantee   that  the 
investigation  will  not  be  fruitless.     But  to  accept  any  authority 
as  final,   and   to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  independent  in- 
vestigation  is   destructive  of  all  progress.     Nothing^   in  fact, 
shculd  he  taken  upon  blind,    unquestiordng  faith.     Indeed,    the 
Eastern   sages  go   so  far  as  to  say   that   to  rely   solely   on  the 
authority    of  even   the  Scriptures   is  sinful.     The  wisdom  of  the 
course   actually   followed   is  almost  self-evident.     Reason  is  the 
immediate  perception   of  the  fact  that  the  eternal  alone  is  true, 
and  reasoning  is  the  attempt  to  trace  the  existence  of  a  thing  all 
through  the  scale  of  time ;  the  longer  the  period  over  which  this 
operation   extends   the   more  complete   and   satisfactoiy   is  the 
reasoning  considered  to  be.     But  the  moment  any  fact  of  know- 
ledge  is    realised   on   the   plane   of  eternity,     reason    becomes 
changed  into  consciousness — the  son   is  merged  in  the  father  as 
the  Christian  mystic   would  say.     Why  then,    it  may    be  asked, 
should  confidence   in  the  teaching   of  the  master   be  a  requisite 
qualification   at   all  ?   The   reply   lies  on  the   surface.     No   one 
takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  what  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
true.     Such  confidence   in  no  way   demands  surrender  of  reason. 
The  second  part   of  this   qualification,   the  confidence  in  one's 
own  power  to  learn,   is  an  indispensable  basis   of  all  endeavours 
to  progress.     The  poet  uttered  a  deeper  truth  than  he  was  aware 
of,  when  he  sang  : 

"  Ye«,  self-ahnsenicnt  leads  the  way 
To  villain  bond*  and  despot'*  «wuy." 
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The  moment  a  man  thoroughly  believes  himself  incapable  of 
realising  the  highest  ideal  he  am  conceive  of,   he  becomes   so, 
the  conviction  of  weakness,  that  apparently  supports  him,  really 
robs  him  of  his  strength  :   none  aspire  for  what  they  consider 
absolutely    beyond    their    reach.     Occultism    teaches   us   that 
infinite  perfection  is  the  heritage  of  man.     He  must  not  bias- 
pheme  against  his  innermost  divine  self,  the  Angoeides  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Atma  of  the  Brahmins,  by  self  abasement,  for 
that  would  be  the  unpardonable  sin,   the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Christian  doctors  have  tried  in  vain  to  identify  this 
particular  sin,  the  deadliest  of  all  ;  its  true  significance  lies  far 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  theology. 

The  last  accomplishment  required  is  an  intense  desire  for 
liberation  from  conditioned  existence  and  for  transformation 
into  the  one  life  (MumukshatvaO  It  may  be  thought  at  first 
sight  that  this  qualification  is  a  mere  redundancy,  being 
practically  involved  in  the  second. 

But  such  a  supposition  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  conceive 
Nirvana  as  the  annihilation  of  all  life.     The  second  accomplish- 
ment  is   absence   of  desire    for    life    as    a   means    of  selfish 
enjoyment ;  while  the  fourth  is  a  positive  and  intense  desire  for 
a  kind  of  life  of  which  none  but  those  who  have  attained   the 
first  three  accomplishments  can  form  any  adequate  conception. 
All  that  need  here  be  stated  is,  that  the  neophyte  is  expected 
to  know  the  real  nature  of  his  Ego  and  to  have  a  fixed  determi- 
nation  to  retain  that  knowledge  permanently  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  body,  created  by  allowing  the  notion  of  "  I"  to  fasten 
itself  upon  an  illusory  object. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  these  accomplishments  indispensable  to  a  successful 
study  of  occultism.     If  the  desire  for  liberation,  which  con- 
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stitutes  the  last  accomplishment,  is  only  moderately  strong, 
but  the  second,  indifference  to  the  fruits  of  one's  action,  is 
fully  developed  and  the  six  qualifications  well  marked,  success 
Is  attained  by  the  help  of  the  Master,  who  moulds  the  future 
incarnations  of  the  pupil  and  smooths  his  path  to  Adeptship. 
But  if  all  the  accomplishments  are  equally  strong,  Adeptship 
is  reached  by  the  pupil  in  the  same  incarnation.  Without  the 
second  and  fourth  accomplishments,  up  to  a  certain  extent 
however,  the  six  qualifications  **  water  but  the  desert."  In 
recent  Theosophical  publications  two  classes  of  the  Mahatma's 
pupils  are  mentioned— accepted  and  probationary  pupils  (chelas). 
The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  have  acquired  the  four 
accomplishments  up  to  a  certain  point  and  are  being  practically 
trained  for  Adeptship  in  this  life  ;  to  the  other  class  belong 
Buch  pupils  as  are  qualifying  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  masters,  for  aoceptiince. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  regarding  tliose  who  study 
occultism  without  any  intention  of  aspiring  for  regular  chelaship. 
It  is  evident  that  by  theoretical  study  of  the  Esoteric  Doctrine 
the  first  of  the  four  accomplishments  can  be  achieved ;  the  eff'ect  of 
this  in  regulating  a  person's  next  incarnation  cannot  be  oversti- 
mated.  The  spiritual  energy  thus  generated  will  cause  him  to 
be  born  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  acquirement  of  tho 
qualifications  and  to  spiritual  progress  in  general. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  India's  occult  teachers  says  on  this 
point  that  a  theoretical  study  of  the  philosophy,  though  unac- 
companied by  the  requisite  accomplishments,  produces  more 
merit  than  the  pcrfornunco  of  dl  tho  duties  enjoined  by  the 
formalities  of  religion  eighty  times  over. 


WHEN  TO  EXPECT  SPIRITUAL  HELP. 

Extract  from  a  private  letter. 


"  Inquire  of  thelioly  ones  of  the  earth  of  the  secrets  they 
hold  for  you.  The  conquering  of  the  desires  of  the  outer 
senses  will  give  you  the  right  to  do   this " 

Light  OH  the  Path. 

"  *  *  *  For  all  men  one  rule  holds  good — live  the  purest  and 
most  unselfish  life  you  possibly  can — cultivate  alike  your  mind 
and  heart — detach  your  mind  as  far  possible  from  worldly  pleas- 
ures, worldly  desires,  worldly  objects  and  set  your  heart  as 
undividedly  as  your  strength  permits  on  doing  good  to  all 
living  things.  If  you  thus  reach,  or  have  in  past  lives  by 
similar  exertions,  reached,  a  certain  stage  of  spiritual  awaken- 
ment,  you  will  find  others  more  advanced  from  whom  vou  will 
receive  encouragement  and  some  little  help  (though  in  the  main 
each  soul  has  to  work  out  its  own  road)  if  you  meet  none  such, 
then  you  know  that  you  have  not  reached  the  stage  at  which 
such  encouragement  is  desirable,  and  you  have  only  to  per- 
severe in  the  right  path,  quite  sure  that  in  the  inexorable 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  that  dominates  the  universe,  you 
will,  if  not  in  this,  at  least  in  the  next  life,  reach  the  gate  way 
that  leads  to  the  higher  life.  The  way  may  seem  long  and 
weary — but  never  despair  ;  it  leads  to  the  everlasting  condition 
and  to  these  sooner  or  later  according  to  your  own  exertions 
and  deserts  you  will  attain — as  all  men — not  utterly  destroyed 
on  the  way,  and  these  are  few  (the  time  of  trial  comes  later) — 
do  likewise  attain.  "  0  what  I  have  said  before,  let  me  try 
to  give  you  an  illustration.  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers — to  those 
who  have  worked  in  certain  line?,  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
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liavo  higher  meanings.    I  receive  a  parcel   of  amaryllis   bulbs, 
destined  later  to  produce  some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  gorged 
ous  blooms  know,.,   but  when  received  they  look  like   a  set^of 
dry,    brown    scaled   coarse   onions,   not   worthy   of  a    second 
look.     Knowing   however,  their  innate  capacities,  I  place  them 
carefully   in  dry  earth   in  j.ots  and  leave  them  to  themselves  I 
do  not   water    them    for    the   vital   j.rinciplo    in    them    is   still 
dormant,    an.l  were  I  to  try   water  out  of  season,    to  endeavour 
to  stimulate  them  into  premature  growth,  thev  would  rot— so  I 
leave    them    to    themselves-and  weeks  and  weeks   and  some- 
times months  and  months   pass  thus  and  no  change  no  pro-ress 
discernible,    though  all  the    while  in  their    inner  tissues,   action 
and  reaction   are  preparing   the  way   for    higher    dovolop.nent. 
But  one  day  in  one  of  thcn>  I  discern  a  tiny  green  point  pushing 
its  way  between   the  brown  scaly  skins  that  cover  the   sides   o'f 
the  bulb,  and  then    I  know    that  the  period    of  rest    is  over  and 
that  of  activity    is  commencing,  and  that    I  may  now   begin  to 
wter  without  danger   very  sparingly  at  first  but,   as  the  flower  . 
stem  rises   and  the  great  l)uds  begin  to  show  out,  with  generous 
hands.     "  So  it  is  with  the  soul,  its  inner  actions  and  reactions 
must  have  triumphed  over   its  .lormancy  and  its  spiritual  aspi- 
rations must   have  pushed   their  way  out   of  the   dry  earth   of 
material  associations    into  a  clear  air    of  spirituality   "before   tho 
watchers  over  the  progress  of  their  less  advanced  brethren,   can 
diire   to   water   them,     however     sparingly     with     tho   water 
of  life.  *  *  *  » 


P.  G.  N, 


M  A  H  A  T  M  A  S*. 
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He,  whose  soul  is  not  agitated  even,  by  the  roars  of  destruction, 
which  can  move  great  mountains,  is  called  a  Mahatma. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  onr  readers  some  account 
of  a  movement  which  has  attained   sufficient  scope  to  be  im- 
portant, and  which  cannot  but  interest  all  inquiring  and   active 
minds,   seeing  that  it  concerns  those   subjects  which  from  tho 
remotest   past  have  attracted,  fascinated   and  baffled  so  many 
aspiring   intelligences.     Through  all   literature   there   flows   a 
stream  of  hints  and  flashes  of  a  deeper   and    more   precious 
knowledge  than  mankind  at  large  have  ever  made  their  own- 
Disguised    by    ignorance,    and    by   superstition;    warped    and 
twisted  by  the  media  through  which  it  has  passed  ;  now  reduced 
to  a  thread  so  slender  as  almost  to  escape  the   search,   now 
promising  to  broaden  into  a  noble  river  ;  this  stream   has   at 
least  sufficed  to  keep  alive  a  certain  interest  in  its  source,  and 
has  fertilized  here  and  there  little  spots  along  its  banks.     It 
has   been  a  hindrance    to   the   investigation  requisite  for   the 
clearing  up  of  the   subject  that  the   Middle  Ages  interpose  a 
dense  mass   of  fantastic  superstition  between  our   own  times 
and  the  ancient  sources  of  Occultism.     The   Alchemists  were 
not  all   dreamers,  as  every  student  knows.     They   numbered 
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among  them  many  mon  whose  investigations  were  conducted 
bj  purely  scientific  methods,  and  who  neither  sought  the 
Elixir  of  Immortal  Life  nor  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  But  the 
superstition  of  those  times  catalogued  all  that  was  unknown 
as  miraculous,  and  whoever  ventured  bevond  the  common  herd 
had  to  make  his  account  with  the  accusation  of  sorcery.  Thus 
Eoger  Bacon,  a  true  scientific  inquirer,  was  driven  to  defend 
himself  against  such  charges,  and  to  exclaim  :  "  Because  theso 
things  are  beyond  your  comprehension,  you  call  them  the 
works  of  the  Devil  ;  your  canonists  and  theologians  abhor 
them  as  the  productions  of  magic,  regarding  them  as  unworthy 
of  a  Christian."  And  the  same  philosopher  was  moved  to  say, 
on  his  death-bed,  because  of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected :  ^*  I  repent  now  that  I  have  given  myself  so 
much  trouble  for  the  love  of  science."  The  superstition  which 
thus  crushed  a  Bacon  has  affected  all  the  inquirers  into  physical 
science  of  that  period.  Neo-Platonic  and  Egyptian  and 
Arabian  learning  indeed  had  together  produced  a  very  strange 
compound  in  European  minds,  and  through  this  chaotic  mass  of 
mingled  fact  and  fiction  and  transcendental  metaphysics  the 
light  of  a  simpler  but  profounder  era  shed  its  rays  very  dimly. 
The  Baconian  movement  discredited  all  that  had  gone  before  it 
and  prejudiced  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  not 
only  against  medieval  philosophy,  but  against  all  those  ancient 
schools  from  which  Medievalism  had  derived  the  basis  of  its 
ideas. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  impresses  itself  more  and  more  strongly 
upon  the  scholar  who  seeks  to  divest  his  mind  of  bias,  that  the 
world's  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  owe  to  Asia  the 
germs  of  most  that  is  of  value  in  them,  and  must  look  to  Asia 
yet  for  the  explanation  of  much  that  is  still  obscure.  Putting 
aside  all  consideratign  of  the  figments  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
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ry,  the  stories  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  the  audacious 
pretence  of  Cagliostro  and  St.  Germain,  it  remains  true  that 
there  has  been  a  strongly  fortified  record  of  the  existence  in 
Asia  of  a  small  body  of  men  devoted  to  the  study  of  occult 
science,  and  believed  to  have  attained  surprising  results*  The 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  men,  and  for  the 
reality  of  their  powers,  must  be  gathered  from  casual  statements 
and  narratives  in  many  works  of  travel  in  the  Orient.  But 
whoever  will  follow  up  this  line  of  inquiry  will  find  that  there 
really  is  a  mass  of  testimony,  as  well  attested  as  anything  in 
ordinary  history,  affirming  the  existence  in  these  regions  of 
men  who,  leading  the  lives  of  recluses  and  ascetics,  possess 
powers  which,  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  regarded  as  supernatural.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
East  has  in  many  respects  an  unbroken  past.  It  has  not  under- 
gone the  cataclysmal  changes  which  during  the  last  thousand 
years  have  so  altered  the  face  of  Europe.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  rose  and  shed  its  splendor  over  the  earth,  Asia  alone 
refused  to  be  metamorphosed  : 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swell'd  and  swell'd, 
And  on  her  head  was  hurled. 

The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

And  her  passivity  and  contemplative  spirit  have  favored  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  knowledge  referred  to. 

Now  some  four  years  ago  one  who  had  passed  many  years  in 
the  pursuit  of  occult  science,  yet  who  had  not  attained  to  the 
higher  branches  of  that  knowledge,  Mas  brought  into  contact 
with  some  American  and  European  students   who   had    satisfied 
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themselves    that  beneath   all   the   suffocating    impediments    of 
medieval   superstition   and   popular   ignorance— behind   Simon 
Magus  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  Albertus  Magnus  and  Kay- 
mond  Lully  and   the    little   army   of  deluded   enthusiasts   who 
followed  Arabian  dreams— there  lies  a  solid  substratum  of  fact  ; 
that  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Lamaseries  of  Thibet 
among  the  Temples  of  Brahm,  in  the  jungles  of  Hindostan,  is  to 
be  sought  and  found   a   science   which   surpasses  the   proudest 
examples  Europe   can   exhibit;  which   includes   discoveries   to 
which  the  most  important  modern  inventions  are  trivial  ;  which 
has  learned  to  conquer  Time  and  Space,  to  solve  the  impenetra- 
bility of  matter,  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  dimensions, 
to  obtain  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  Light  which 
overthrows  the  Undulatory  Theory,  and  to  acquire,    during    the 
pursuit  of  these  physical  phenomena,  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
persistence  of  the  human  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body.     And 
the  desire  to  wrest  this  latter  secret  from  Nature  is   an   impera- 
tive necessity  in  the  human  mind.     The  mystery  of  the  Universe 
is  not  that  of  its    own   creation  ;  it   is  the   question   of  Man's 
origin  and  destiny.     Eight  centuries   ago   the  Astronomer-Poet 
of  Persia  discussed  it  hopelessly. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about ;  but  evermore 

Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

With  them  the  seeds  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  my  own  hand  sought  to  make  it  grow ; 

And  this  wa,s  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd— 
"  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go." 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Wh/  not  knowing, 
Nor  Whence  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing  ; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither^  willy-nilly  blowing. 
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This  is  the  state  of  mental  blankncsg  to  which  Agnosticism 
is  now  driving  modern  independent  thinkers,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less in  part  the  natural  revulsion  from   so   comfortless  a   creed 
which  led  the  inquirers  of  whom  we  are  speaking   to   determine 
upon  a  settled  and  organized  movement  for  the  better  dissemina- 
tion of  such  occult  truths  as  could  be  safely  given  to   the  world 
and  for  the  opening  up  to  Western  research  of  the  vast  stores  of 
Oriental  learning  by  which  It  was  hoped  that   the  cruditv  and 
presumptuousness  of  modern  Science  miglit  perhaps  be  correct- 
ed at  least  baknced.    And  so  the  Theosophical  Society  came   to 
be  founded  In  New   York,  and   soon  afterwards   the  very  re- 
markable work  entitled  "  Isis  Unveiled,"  by  Madame  Blavatsky^ 
the  Corresj)ondIng  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  its   real  fomid- 
er,  was  published. 

The  work  referred  to  was  in  many  respects  very   remarkable. 
It  contained  a  mass  of  the  most  erudite  arguments  and   illustra- 
tions, but  whije  in  some  senses  recognizing  modern  Spiritualism, 
it  appeared  to  Intimate  that  the  supernatural  explanations  offer- 
ed by  the  Spiritualists  for  the    phenomena  of  the   seance   were 
generally  erroneous,  and    that   natural   forces,   at   present   un- 
recognized by  the  Euroj)ean  world,  were  at  i\iQ  lx)ttom  of  much 
hitherto  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  disembodied   spirits.    But 
the  most  interesting  references  in  *'Isi&  Unveiled  "    were  to  a 
certain  Brotherhood  of  Occultists,  alleged  to  reside  in  Asia.,  of 
whom  the  most  wonderful    powers   were   predicated,  and    who 
were  declared  by  the  authoi  to  be  capable  of  i>erfonmng   what 
the  superstitious  call  miracles  in   the   most   offhiind   way.    In- 
evitably  the   reference   to   this   Brotherhood    stinmlated  public 
curiosity,    and   when,   ^ubsequeiitly,    the  headquarters   of  the 
Theosophical  Society  were  removed  to   Bombay,   and   Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott  (the  President)  took  up  their   abode 
there,  and  published  the  journal  called   The  Theosophist,   expec- 
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tations  began  to  anticipate  some    trreat  revelation.     But  it  did 
not  come,  and  presently  some    Spiritualists,   ^\]\o   resented    the 
tone  taken  by  Madame  Blavatsky  toward  tlieir   cherislied    tlieo- 
Ties,  began  to    suggest  suspicions    of  the    genuineness    of  lier 
statements  concerning  tlie    mysterious    Fraternity,   and    to  in- 
timate that  possibly  the    latter    might    be    after    all    merely    an 
effect  of  her  too  fertile  and  vivid  imagination.  Skepticism  in  short 
insisted  on  some  great  demonstration  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
revelation  as  of  old  and  as  of  old  skepticism  was  refused  the  evi- 
dences it  demanded.  Madame  Blavatsky  indeed  had  all  along  stated 
that  the  Brotherhood  were  not  seeking  indorsement  or  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  modern  world  ;  that  they  did    not   pro- 
pose to  put  themselves  forward  as  guides  or  teachers  ;  that  they 
had  no  religion  or  philosophy  to  ])ropound  ;  that   they   in   fact 
had  long  since  become  convinced  of  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to 
eduaite  the  world    up  to  their  level,  and  that  consequently   they 
had   determined   upon   preserving   the  most  rigorous  silence  as 
regarded   their   more   important  knowledge. 

This,  however,    did  not  check    the  ardor    of  inquiring  minds 
which  had  joined  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  at  last  we  have 
in  the  litle  volume   which  forms  the  text  for  this  article,  a  posi- 
tive  and   definite   link    between   the   alleged    Brotherhood   of 
Occultists   and  the  outside  world.     The  author,   Mr.  Sinnett,  is 
Vice-President,  of  the    Theosophical  Society,   and  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  loading   English  journals  in  India.     He  is  a  man  of 
ripe  education,    extensive   knowledge  of  the  world,    solid  jud^r- 
ment,   and    undoubted    integrity.     And   his   statements   of  the 
things  he  has  himself  seen  are  consequently  entitled   to  respect- 
ful consideration,    to  say  the  least.     He  was  very  anxious,   and 
even  impatient,    to  ascertain  for  himself  the  actual   facts  about 
the  Brotherhood    concerning  whom    Madame   Blavatsky  said  so 
mudi;  and   to  whose  assistance   she  referred  nearly  all  the  more 
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important  plienomena  produced  by  herself.     Indeed,  she  asserts 
that  "  Isis  Unveiled  "  was  written  in  large  part  by  the  Brother- 
hood, who  dictated  to  her,  or  who  supplied  manuscript  while  she 
was   asleep.     Mr.  Sinnett   especially   desired    to   be   placed  in 
direct  connnunication    with  some  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  at  length   his  desire  w^as  gratified,   and  part   of  the   corres- 
pondence which  ensued  is  contained  in  his  book.     The   natural 
and  now  strongly  stinnilated  curiosity  of  the   author   led   him 
to  propose  the  breaking  of  that  seal  of  secrecy  which  the  Mystic 
Brotherhood  had  placed  upon  its  proceedings  ;  but   to  all   such 
suggestions  the  same  answer  was  given.    It  was  a  courteous  but 
inflexible  refusal.     As   to  the   arguments   employed    on   either 
side,  it  is  impossible  to  present  the  pith  of  them  better   than   by 
making  a  brief  quotation  of  a   conversation    between    Glyndon 
and  Mejnour,  in  Bulwer's  "Zanoni." 

"  But,"  said  Glyndon,  "  if  possessed  of  these  great  secrets, 
"  why  so  churlish  in  withholding  their  diffusion  ?  Does  not  the 
"  false  or  charlatanic  science  differ  in  this  from  the  true  and 
*^  indisputable — that  the  last  comnnmicates  to  the  world  the 
*^  processes  by  which  it  attains  its  discoveries  ;  the  first  boasts 
"  of  marvelous  results,  and  refuses  to  explain  the  causes  ?  " 

"  Well  said,  0  Logician  of  the  Schools  ;  but  think  again. 
**  Suppose  we  were  to  impart  all  our  knowledge  to  all  mankind 
"indiscriminately,  alike  to  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous,  shoulcl 
"  we  be  benefactors  or  scourges  ?  Imagine  the  tyrant,  the  sen- 
**  sualist,  the  evil  and  corrupted  being,  possessed  of  these 
'^  tremendous  powers — would  he  not  be  a  demon  let  loose  on 
"  earth?  Grant  that  the  same  privilege  be  accorded  also  to  the 
"  good,  and  in  what  state  would  be  society?  Eno-a<red  in  a 
"  Titan  war — the  good  for  ever  on  the  defence,  the  bad  for  ever 
"  in  the  assault.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  evil  is  a 
"  more  active  principle  than  good,  and  the   evil   would   prevail. 
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^'  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  not  only  solemnly  bound  to 
*^  administer  our  lore  only  to  those  who  will  not  pervert  it,  but 
"  that  we  place  our  ordeal  in  tests  that  i)urify  the  passions  and 
*^  elevate  the  desires.  And  Nature  in  this  controls  and  assists 
"  us  ;  for  it  places  awful  guardians  and  insurmountiible  barriers 
"  between  the  ambition  of  vice  and  the  heaven  of  the  loftier 


"  science." 


Such  is  the  aroument  of  Koot  Hoomi  Lai,  the  Occult  Brother 
with  whom  Mr.  Sinnett  was  put  in  communication  by  Madame 
Blavatsky.     This  Brother  stated  that  the  Fraternity  had  con- 
sented  that  Madame  Blavatsky  should  act  as  agent  between   is 
and  the  world  whenever  occasion  arose  for  any  comnmnication, 
and   it  liad  agreed   to  advise  with  her,  and  sometimes  support 
her  in  the  productions  of  such  phenomena  as  were  calculated 
to  convince   intelligent  minds  of  the  genuineness  of  the  science 
which    it    is   the   province    of    the    Theosophical    Society    to 
encourage  the  study  of,  if  not  to  interpret.     Perhaps  the  most 
significant  statement  in  these  letters  (for  though  by  no  means 
novel,  it  here   seems   to  come  with  authority  and  from  first 
hands,  so  to  speak),   is  the  positive  and  emphatic  declaration 
that  the  superior  capacities  of  the  adept  are  the  consequence  of 
education    in   natural   science   alone  ;     that  there   is   nothing 
Supernatural   about   the  higher  occult   science,   but   that  it  de- 
■pends  entirely  upon  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  forces  of 
Nature  than  tlie  world  at  large  possess.  And  Koot  Hoomi  speaks 
at -considerable  length  in   this  connection   of  an   imponderable 
but  most  potent  force  calUxl  akas  :  an  element  or  agency  which 
he  describes  to  be  as  much  more  subtle  and  potent  than    electri- 
city as  the  latter  is  than  steam.     This  akas,  which   appears  to 
correspond  with  the  ml  of  Bulwer's  "  C^onn'ng  llace,"  is  availed 
of  for  the  most  surprising  uses.     By  it  the  adept  is  enabled  to 
connnunicate  with  his  fellows   wherever   they  may  be,  and  with 
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the  rapidity  of  thought.  By  it  he  is  enabled  not  only  to  project 
his  thought,  but  his  spirit,  to  the  remotest  distances,  at  will. 
By  it  the  limitations  of  matter  are  overcome,  and  solids  are 
made  to  interpenetrate  with  the  utmost  ease.  By  it  all  the 
conditions  of  matter  with  which  we  are  familiar  may  be  set  at 
naught,  and  the  human  mind  make  it^eK  independent  of  nearly 
all  the  restrictions  which  usually  confine  its  movements  and 
cartail  its  powers. 

But  the  acquisition  of  this   knowledge,   according  to   Koot 
Hoomi,  is  scarcely  to  be  lioped  for  by  any  European.     For   he 
intimates  that  the  two  civilizations— that  of  the  East   and   that 
of  the  West— have  travelled  so  far  in  diverging  paths  that  they 
cannot  now  be  brought  together  ;  that  the  product  of  Western 
culture  has   become    incapable    of  comprehending,   much   less 
assimilating,  the  outcome  of  Eastern  culture.     And  further,  he 
observes,  that  while  the  Brotherhood  do  not  close   their   doors 
against  sincere  and  resolute  aspirants,  the  acquisition  of  Occult 
Science   in   its   highest   branches   demands   a  self-devotion,  an 
abandonment  of  earthly  ambitions  and  relations,  an   absorption 
and  a  perseverance   in    the   probationary   discipline,   which   is 
hardly  to  be   hoped    for   among   men    of   Western   origin.     A 
period  of  probation    extending   to    seven   years   confronts   the 
ardent  neophyte  ;  and  his  enrollment  in    the    Mystic   Brother^ 
hood  involves  a  renunciation  of  all    that  to   the   modern   mind 
makes  life  worth  living.    It  Ls  not  for  their  employment  in  self< 
gratification,  in  the  promotion,  of  ambition,   in   the   winning  af 
the  world's  applause,  that  the  adept  seeks  to  extend  his  powers 
It  is  for  the  loftiest  of  all  uses,  the    absolutely   unselfish   eleva-* 
tion  of  the  condition  of  Humanity.     The  condition*  of  instruc- 
tion in  Occultism  therefore  are  hard,  and  such  as  necessarily  to 
exclude  from  the  pursuit  all  but  the  few  who  can  tolerate  the 
probationary  discipline,   and   who  are  willing   to  relinquish  all 
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tlioughts  of  ploasuro,  flelf-nidiilgonce,  rk-lies,  the  love  of  woiiion, 

fume,   dignities,    the  applause    of  their    fellows.     All  this  mu.st 

the  self-contained  spirits  abandon   who  devote   thesclves  to  thia 
]ife. 

The  desire  of  inquirers  for  t^onie  completely  colicliiMive  demon- 
stration  of  the  occult  powers    of  the  Brotherhood    has  thus  far 
not  been  satisfied,  and  for  reasons  which  Koot  Hoomi  imparted 
to  Mr.  Sinnett.     He  says  :    ''As  for  human  nature   in  general, 
"  it  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  million    years  ago.     Prejudice, 
"  based  upon  selfishness,  a  general  unwillingness  to  give  up  an 
"  established  order  of  things  for  new  modes  of  life   and  thought 
"  —and  occult  study    requires  all  that   and  much    more — pride 
"  and  stubborn  resistance  to  truth,    if  it  but  upsets    their  previ- 
"  ous  notions    of  things— such    are    the  characteristics    of  your 
*'  age.     *     *     What,    then,  would    be   the  results   of  the  most 
"  astounding  phenomena,  supposing  wo  consented  to  have  them 
"  produced  ?  However  successful,  danger  would  be  growing  pro- 
"  portlonately   with  success.     No  choice  would  soon  remain  but 
to  go  on,  ever  crescendo^  or  to  fall  in  this  endless  struggle  with 
prejudice    and  ignorance,    killed   by  your   own  weapons.    Test 
"  after  test  would  be  required,  and  have  to  be  furnished  ;  every 
"  succeeding  phenomenon  expected  to  be  more  marvelous  than  the 
"  preceding  one.     *     *     In  common  with  many,   you  blame  us 
"  for  our  great  secrecy.     Yet  we  know  something   of  human  na- 
"  ture,  for  the  experience  of  long  centuries— ay,  ages,  has  taught 
"  us.     And  wc  know  that   so  long    as  science   has  anvthiu"-  to 
''  learn,   and  a  shadow   of  religious    dogmatism   lingers   in  the 
"  hearts    of  the   multitudes,   the   world's    prejudices  have  to  be 
"  conquered  step  by  step,  not  at  a  rush."     This  is  at  least  intel- 
ligible,   and  it  must  be   admitted   that  Koot  Hoomi   is  certainly 
right  when  he  predicts  the  failure  of  even  the  most  stupendous 
phenomena  to  effect  a  complete    conversion  of  mankind   to  the 
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hew  philosophy,  or  rather  to  the  oldest  of  all  philosophies  rein- 
troduced  to  a  world  which  has  grown  perhaps  somewhat  too 
wise  in  its  own  conceit* 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  though  the  mysterious 
Brotherhood  refuse  to  give   "signs"   to  a  perverse   and  skeptical 
generation,    they  have  altogether  withheld  evidence  of  their 
power.     On   the  contrary,   Mr.  Sinnett  in  his   book   relates  a 
number  of  very  remarkable  manifestations  wich  came  under  his 
own   eyes,    and  which   unquestionably   raise   inquiries   which 
neither  modern  science   nor  modern  mental  physiology  are   ca- 
pable  of  setting   at   rest.     In    nearly  all  these  cases  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  the  operating  agent,  but  she  always  distinctly 
asserted  that   she  was   helped   by  the  Brotherhood.     One  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  phenomena  described  we  will  briefly  out- 
line. A  party  of  six,  including  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Madame  Blavat- 
sky,  set  out  on  a  picnic  excursion.    After  leaving  the  house 
they  were  joined  by  a  seventh  person.     They   did  not  decide 
upon  their  destination  until  they  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
and  then  went  to  a  spot  in  a  forest.  Having  unpacked  their  lunch 
the  servants  were    preparing  coffee  when   some   one   observed 
jestingly  that  there  were  seven  persons  present,  and  only  six 
cups  and  saucers,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
Madame  Blavatsky  to   show   her  power   by   creating  a  seventh 
cup  and  saucer.     The  proposal,  made  in  mere  joke,  was  taken 
seriously.     Madame  Blavatsky  said  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
but  she  would  try.     Then  "  she  held  mental  conversation  with 
^'  one  of  the  Brothers,  walked  about  a  little,  marked  a  spot  on 
"  the  ground,  and  called  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  bring  a 
"  knife  to  dig  with.     The  place  chosen  was  the  edge  of  a  little 
^  slope  covered  with  thick  weeds  and  grass  and  stubby  under- 
"  growth.     The  gentleman  with  the  knife  tore  up  these  in  the 
"  first  place  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  roots  were  tough  and 
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*'  closely  interlaced.  Cutting  then  into  the  matted  roots,  and 
"  earth  with  the  knife,  and  pulling  away  the  debris  with  his 
"  hands,  he  came  at  last,  on  the  edge  of  something  white,  w^hich 
"  turned  out,  as  it  was  completely  excavated,  to  be  the  required 
"  cup.  A  corresponding  saucer  was  also  found  after  a  little 
"  more  digging.  Both  objects  were  in  among  the  roots  which 
"  spread  everywhere  through  the  ground,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
"  though  the  roots  were  growing  nearest  them.  The  cup  and 
"  saucer  both  corresponded  exactly,  as  regards  their  pattern, 
'*  with  those  that  had  been  brought  to  the  picnic,  and  constituted 
"  a  seventh  cup  and  saucer  when  brought  back  to  where  we 
"  were  to  have  breakfast.'' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  adequate  explanation  of 
this  incident  from  a  skeptical  standpoint  has  ever  been  given. 
Mr.  Sinnett  witnessed  several  almost  equally  remarkable  pheno- 
mena, one  of  the  most  convincing  being  the  dispatch  of  a  telegram 
from  Jhalum  in  answer  to  a  letter  sent  to  Amritsur  on  the  same 
day.  In  this  case  the  preservation  of  the  original  dispatch  filed 
at  Jhalum,  and  the  postmark  on  the  letter  showing  when  it  was 
delivered  at  Amritsur,  consitute  a  "  case  "  which  is  literally 
invulnerable.  As  evidence  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the 
Brotherhood  are  claimed  in  other  countries  than  India  we  are 
tempted  to  translate  a  page  from  Lane's  "  Modern  Egyptians," 
relating  an  occurrence  closely  resembling  some  of  Mr.  Sinnett's 
experiences.  "  There  is,  or  was,"  says  Lane,  "  a  native  of 
**  Egypt  very  highly  celebrated  for  his  performances  in  the 
**  higher  kind  of  that  branch  of  magic  called  er-roohanee :  the 
"  Shevkh  Ismn'eel  Abooru-oos  of  the  town  of  Dasook.  *  *  * 
"  One  of  the  most  sensible  of  my  Muslim  friends  in  this  place 
"  (Cairo)  informs  me  that  he  once  visited  Aboo-ru-oos  of 
"  Dasook,  in  company  with  the  Sheykli  EI-Emeer,  son  of  the 
**  Shoykh  El-Emeer  El-Kcbeer,    ^Shevkh    of  the    sect   of  the 
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^'  Malikees.     My  friends'  companions  asked  their  host  to  show 
"  them  some  proof  of  his  skill  in  magic  ;  and  the  latter  com- 
''  plied  with  their  request.     Let  coffee  be  served  to  us,'  said 
"  the  Sheykh   El-Emeer,    '  in  my  father's  set  of  fingans  and 
"  '  zarfs,  which  are  in  Masr.'     They  waited   a  few  minutes  ; 
"  and  then  the  coffee  was  brought  ;  and  the  Sheykh  El-Emeer 
"looked    at   the   fingans   and    zarfs,   and    said   that  they  were 
"  certainly  his  father's.     He  was  next  treated  with  sherbet,  in 
''  what  he  declared  himself  satisfied  were  his  father's  kullehs. 
*^He    then    wrote  a   letter   to  his   father,  and   giving   it   to 
"  Aboo-ru-oos,  asked   him   to   procure   an  answer   to  it.     The 
"  magician  took  the  letter,  placed  it  behind  a  cushion  of  his 
"deewan,   and,  a  few   minutes   later,  removing   the  cushion, 
''  observed  to  him  that  the  letter  was  gone,  and  that  another 
"  was  in  its  place.     The   Sheykh  El-Emeer  took   the  letter  ; 
"  opened  and  read  it  ;  and  found  in  it,  in  a  handwriting  which' 
"  he   said,  he  could  have  sworn   to   be  that  of  liis  father,  a 
''  complete  answer  to  what  he  had  written,  and  an  account  of 
"  the  state  of  his  family  wliich  he  found  on  his  return  to  Cairo, 
"a  few  days  later,  to  be  perfectly  true."     Mr.  Lan«  gives  also 
some  very  remarkable  experiences  of  his  own  in  connection, 
with  the  art  of  divination,  but  this  story  of  the  letter  finds  a 
parallel  in  Mr.   Sinnett's  book,  where,  indeed,  the  machinery 
of  correspondence  between  himself  and  Koot  Hoomi  forms  by 
no  means  the  lea&t  singular  feature  af  the  narrative. 

We  have,  however,  indicated  enough  concerning  the  book 
to  show  its  general  scope  and  conclusions.  If  it  possesses 
significance  for  the  world  at  large,  that  significance  consists  in 
the  positiveness  of  the  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Bro- 
therhood of  Occultism,  for  a  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  immortality  is  for 
less  conclusively  demonstrated,  but  what  these  adepts  assert  as 
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their  ability  to  project  what  they  call  the  Astral  Body,  and 
which  is  an  intangible  shadow  of  the  physical  body,  to  any 
distance,  together  with  the  Astral  Spirit,  which  informs  that 
tenuous  envelope.  The  mystery  of  the  process  by  which  this 
power  is  attained  cannot  be  so  much  as  glanced  at  here,  though 
the  Indian  Yogis,  and  especially  that  higher  class  called  the 
Raj-Yogis,  have  practiced  the  methods  referred  to  for  thousands 
of  years.  But  the  Theosophical  Society,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand it,  aims  far  less  at  the  exploitation  of  Occult  Science  than 
at  the  dissemination  of  those  exoteric  doctrines  which  the  adepts 
of  that  science  perceive  to  be  best  adapted  to  secure  the  eleva- 
tion and  happiness  of  mankind.  Theosophism  may  indeed  he 
described  as  a  protest  against  Agnosticism.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  the  last  work  of  Physical  Science  on  the  modern  basis, 
The  former  is  an  effort  to  bring  Science  back  to  that  point 
on  .its  journey  at  which  it  began  to  take  the  materialistic 
turn  what  has  now  landed  it  in  a  blank  Negation,  The  con- 
clusion of  Agnosticism  is  that 

The  world  rolls  round  for  ever  like  a  mill ; 
It  grinds  out  death  and  life  and  good  and  ill  j 
It  has  no  purpose,  heart  or  mind  or  will. 

While  air  of  Space  and  Time's  full  river  flow 
The  mill  moat  blindly  whirl  unresting  so  ; 
It  may  be  wearing  out,  but  who  can  know  ? 

Man  might  know  one  thing  were  his  sight  less  dim  j 
That  it  whirls  not  to  meet  his  petty  whim, 
That  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  him. 

Nay,  does  it  treat  him  harshly,  as  he  saith  1 
It  grinds  him  some  slow  years  of  bitter  breath, 
Then  grinds  him  back  into  eternal  death, 

This  is  a  dark  and  depressing  conclusion  to  come  to,  and  all 
the  more  so  when  it  is  believed  to  be  the  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion of  the  most  dispassionate  and  searching  inquiry.  But  if 
it  is  possible  rationally  to  hold  that  the  last  w^ord  has   not    been 
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spoken  by  modern  Science;  that  for  those  who  reverence  Truth 
above  all  else,  and  who  have  been  prepared  to  abandon  their 
brightest  hopes  rather  than  take  a  Lie  to  their  bosoms,  there 
may  be  not  only  reprieve  from  despair,  but  renewal  of  hope  ; 
if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  labors  of  the  Theosophical  Society  result 
in  such  a  revival  of  what  may  truly  be  called  the  higher  learn- 
ing, then  assuredly  even  the  scant  and  cautious  revelations 
made  by  the  occult  Brotherhood  will  have  produced  the  most 
beneficent  results,  and  the  new  movement  will  take  rank  as  a 
veritable  Nineteenth  Century  Renaissance. 

And  even  the  most   inveterate   skeptics,   provided   they  are 
intelligent  skeptics,  must  admit  that  there  are  on   record,   in 
regard  to  Oriental  countries,  so  many  thoroughly  authenticated 
accounts  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  that  it  requires 
more  credulity  to  deny  than  to   accept   them.     As   among   the 
most  striking  instances  of  this  we   may   cite   the   story  of  the 
Brahmin  in  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  and  the   account   of  the 
re-incarnation  of  the  Teshoo   Lama   in  **  Turner's   Embassy   to 
Thibet."    These  two  cases  are  alone  inexplicable  on  any  modern 
philosophical  basis,  yet  they   are   so   attested  that   their   truth 
cannot  be  questioned.     And  since  these  are  but  single   illustra- 
tions of  a  class  of  phenomena,  the  evidence  in  support  of  which 
is  really  voluminous,  we  think  it  will  have  to  be  conceded   that 
there  is  here  a  subject  which  the  truth  seeker,  no  matter  how 
scientific   his   prepossession  may   approach  without   derogating 
from   his   self-respect  or  insulting  his   reason  ;  and    which   the 
earnest  inquirer  into  the  great  problem  of  Life  cannot  venture 
to  ignore  without  deliberately  thrusting  away  that   which   may 
contain  the  long-sought  clue  to  the  central  mystery. 
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"The  door  is  always  open  to  the  right  man  who  knocks, 
but  the  road  that  has  to  be  travelled  before  the  door  is 
reached  is  one  which  none  but  very  determined  travellers 
can  hope  to  pass." 

The  Occult  World. 
A  Mahatma  is  a  personage,  who,  by  special  training  and  edu- 
cation,  has   evolved  those  higher  faculties  and  has  attained  that 
spiritual  knowledge,  which  ordinay  humanity  will  acquire  after 
passiug  through  numberless  series  of  re-incarnations  during  the 
process  of  cosmic  evolution,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  do  not 
go,   in  the  meanwhile,   agaist  the  purposes   of  Nature  and  thus 
bring  on   their  own  annihilation.     This  process  of  the  self  evo- 
lution of  the  Mahatma  extends  over  a  number  of  "incarnations," 
although,   comparatively   speaking,   they   are   very  few.     Now 
what  is  it  that  incarnates  ?    The  occult  doctrine,   so  far  as  it  is 
given  out,  shows  that  the  first  three  principles  die  more  or  less 
with  what  is  called   the  physical  death.     The   fourth  principle, 
together  with  the  lower  portions   of  the  fifth  in  which  reside  the 
animal  propensities,   has   Kama  Loka  for  its  abode,   where  it 
suffers  the  throes  of  disintegration  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  those   lower  desires ;   while   it  is  the  higher  Manas,  the  pure 
man,   which  is  associated   with  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  prin- 
ciples, that  goes  into  Devachan  to  enjoy  there  effects  of  its  good 
Karma,    and  then   to  be  reincarnated   as  a  higher   individuality. 
Now,   an  entity,  that  is  passing  through   the  occult   training  in 
its  successive  births,   gradually  has  less  and  less    (in  each  incar- 
nation)   of  that   lower   Manas   until  there  arrives   a  time  when 

*  Read  the  article  on  Chelas   and   lay  Chelas   in  the  supplement  to  the 
Theosophist.  July,  1883. 
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its  whole  xManas,   being  of  an  entirely   elevated  character,  i» 
centred  in  the  higher  individuality,  when  such  a  person  may  be 
said  to  have  become  a  Mahatma.    At  the  time  of  his  physical 
death,  all  the  lower  four  principles  perish  without  any  suffering, 
or  these  are,   in  fact,   to  him  like  a  piece  of  wearing   apparel 
•which  he  puts  on  and  off  at  will.     The  real   Mahatma   is   then 
not  his  physical  body  but  that  higher  Manas  which   is  insepar- 
ably linked  to  the  Atma  and  its  vehicle  (the   6fch  principle)   a 
union  effected  by  him  in  a  comparatively  very  short   period   by 
passing  through  the  process  of  self-evolution  laid  down   by   tho 
occult  Philosophy.    When,  therefore,  people  express  a  desire  to 
"  see  a  Mahatma,"  they  really  do  not  seem  to  understand   what 
it  is  they  ask  for.    How  can  they,  by  their  physical  eyes,   hope 
to  see  that  which  transcends  that  sight  ?     Is  it  the  body  a  mere 
shell  or  mask— they  crave  or  hunt  after  ?    And  supposing  they 
see  the  body  of  a  Mahatma,  how  can  they  know  that  behind  that 
mask  is  concealed  an  exalted  entity  ?  By  what  standard  are  they 
to  judge  whether  the  Maya  before  them  reflects  the  image  of  a 
true  Mahatma  or  not !     And  who  will  say  that  the   physical   is 
not  a  Maya?  Higher  things  can  be  perceived  only   by  a   sense 
pertaining  to   those   higher   things.      And   whoever   therefore 
wants  to  see  the  real  Mahatma,  must  use  his  intellectual  sight. 
He  must  so  elevate  his  Manas  that  its  perception  wUl  be  clever 
and  all  mists  created  by  Maya  must   be  dispelled.     His   vision 
will  then  be  bright  and  he  will  see  the  Mahatmas  wherever   he 
may  be,  for  being  merged  into  the  sixth  and  the  seventh   prin- 
ciples, which  are  ubiquitous   and   omnipresent,   the  Mahatmas 
may  be  said  to  be  everywhere.    But,  at  the  same  time,  just  as 
we  may  be  standing  on  a  mountain   top  and  have   within   our 
sight  tho  whole  plain,  and  yet  not  be  cognisant  of  any  particular 
tree  or  spot,  because  from  that  elevated  position   all    below   is 
nearly  identical,  and  as  our  attention  may  be  drawn    to   some- 
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thing  which  may  be  dissimilar  to   its   surroundinrr-so   in   the 
same  manner,  although  the  whole   of  humanity   k   within   the 
mental  vision  of  the  Mahatmas,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  tako 
special  note  of  every  human  being,   unless    that   being   by   his 
special  acts  draws  their   particular   attention    to   himsdf.     The 
highest  interest  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  is  their    special   con- 
cern, for  they  have   identified    themselves   with   that   universal 
soul  which  runs  through  humanity,  and    he   who   would  draw 
their  attention,  must  do  so  through  soul  which  pervades   every- 
where.     This  perception  of  the  Manas  may   be   called  "faith" 
which  should  not  be  confounded  with  blind  belief.  "Blind  faith" 
is  an  expression  sometimes  used  to  indicate  belief  without   per- 
ception  or  understanding  ;   while   the   true   perception   of  tho 
Manas  is  that  enlightened  belief,  which  is  the  real   meaning   of 
the  word   "  faith."     This  belief  should   at   the   same  tin.o   be 
accompanied  by  knowledge,  i.  e.,  experience,  for   "  true   know- 
ledge brings  with  it  faith."     Faith  is  the  perception   of  the 
Manas  (the  fifth  principle),  while  knowledge,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  is  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  i.  e.,   it   is   spiritual 
perception.     In  short,  the  higher  individuality  of  man,  compos- 
ed of  his  higher  Manas,  the  sixth   and   the  seventh  principles, 
should  work  as  a  unity,  and  then   only  can   it   obtain  "  divine 
wisdom,"  for  divine  things  can  be  sensed   only  by  divine  facul- 
ties.    Thus  the  desire,  which  should  prompt   one   to   apply   for 
chelaship,  is  to  so  far  understand  the  operations  of  the    Law   of 
Cosmic  Evolution  as  will  enable  him   to  work   in   harmonious 
accord  with  Nature,   instead    of   going    against    its    purposes 
through  ignorance. 
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AND  CHELAS. 


The  disciple  should  honor  his  master  by  rlsincr  in  his  presence, 
by  obeying  his  orders  diligently,  by  administering  to  his 
wants  carefully,  and  by  attending  with  all  his  heart  to  his 
instructions.— iSi^aZawarfa  Sutta, 


*  *  *  *    You  have  no  right  as  a  body  (Theosophical  Society) 
to  thrust  occultism  upon  ignorant  masses  who  knowincr  nothincr 
of  its  laws  and  philosophy,  would  be  but   more  deeply,   thrown 
into  superstition.     Let  your  line  be   a   broad  one   of  universal 
Brotherhood.    Work  for  the  good  and  regeneration  of  the  world 
before  that  of  your  country  and  for  that  of  your  country  before 
you  work  for  self  and  if  you   work   unselfishly,   and   help   the 
founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  to  place  the  Society   on  a 
firm  footing  and  increase  its  sphere  of  progress   and   usefulness, 
then  when  the  hour  comes  we  shall  call  you  to  our  secret  places 
for  initiation  into  the  mysteries.     But  you   must   deserve   this 
by  work  and  deeds,  not  words.     You  will  be  judged  not  merely 
by  your  desires  but  by  the  amount  of  practical   good    you  may 
do  to  the  world  and  to  your   country,   and   the   assistance  you 
may  render  to  the  Founders.     At  the  same  time  you  must  keep 
up  to  the   high    standard   of  morality,   i.  e.  have   no   sensual 
connection  with  any  woman  not  only  in  deed  but  even  in  thought 
for  thought  in  this  case  is  just  as  bad  as   the   act   itself  for  its 
reaction  upon  the  mind  which  is  thus   brought   down   from   its 
spirituality   to  the   lower  ground   of  sensuality,  abstain   from 
any  food  or  drink  that  will  have  the  effect  of  creating   in  you 
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sensual  desires  but  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  very  strong 
constitution  for  only  a  strong  and  healthy  body  can  have  a 
strong  and  healthy  soul.  Free  yourself  from  all  worldly  ties  and 
expand  pour  Jove  for  individuals  into  one  for  the  whole  of  Hu- 
manity,  let. Tustice  be  your  motto.  Do  all  this,  do  your  duty 
and  leave  the  rest  to  ourselves. 

*  *  *  Once  that  a  Theosophist  would  become  a  candidate  for 
either  chelaship  or  favours,  he   must   be  aware   of  the   mutual 
pledge,  tacitly,  if  not  formally  offered  and  accepted  between  the 
two  parties,  and,  that  such  a  pledge  is  sacred.     It  is  a  bond   of 
seven  years  of  probation.     If  during  that  time,   notwithstanding 
the   many  human  shortcomings  and  mistakes  of  the  candidate 
(save  to  which  it  is  needless   to  specify   in   print)    he   remains 
throughout  every   temptation   true   to  the   chosen   Master,   or 
Masters,  (in  the  case  of  lay  candidates),  and  as    faithful    to 'the 
Society  founded  at  their  wish  and  under  their  orders,    then    the 
Theosophist  will    be   initiate.1   into— thenceforward   allowed   to 
communicate  with  his  guru  unreservedly  ;  all   his  failings,  save 
this  one,  as  specified   may  be   overlooked,   they   belong   to   his 
future  Karma,  but  are  left  for  the  present,  to  the  discredon  and 
judgment  of  the  Master.     He  alone  has   the   power   of  judging 
whether  even  during  those  long  seven  years  the   chela   will   be 
favoured  regardless  of  his  mistakes  and   sins,   with  occasional 
connnunications  with,  and  from  the  guru. 

The  latter  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  causes  and  motives 
that  led  the  candidate  into  sins  of  omission  and  commission  is  the 
only  one  to  judge  of  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  bestow- 
ing encouragement,  as  he  alone  is  entitled  to  it,  seeing  that  ha 
is  himself  under  the  inexorable  law  of  Karma,  which  no  one 
from  the  Zulu  savage  up  to  the  highest  archangel  can  avoid— 
and  that  he  has  to  assume  the  great  responsibility  of  the  causes 
created  bv  himself. 
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Thus  the  chief  and  the  only  indispensable  condition  required 
in  the  candidate  or  chela  on  probation,  is  simply  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  chosen  Master  and  his  purposes.  This  is  a  con- 
dition sine  qua  non;  not  as  I  have  said,  on  account  of  any  jeal- 
ous feeling,  but  simply  because  the  magnetic  rapport  between 
the  two  once  broken,  it  becomes  at  each  time  doubly  difficult  to 
re-establish  it  again,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  fair,  that  the 
Masters  should  strain  their  powers  for  those  whose  future  course 
and  final  desertion  they  very  often  can  plainly  foresee.  Yet 
how  many  of  those,  who  expecting  as  I  \vould  call  it  ^'favours 
by  anticipation,"  and  being  disappointed,  instead  of  humbly 
repeating  7nea  culpa  tax  the  Masters  with  selfishness  and  in- 
justice. They  will  deliberately  break  the  thread  of  connection 
ten  times  in  one  year,  and  yet  expect  each  time  to  be  taken 
back  on  the  old  lines  !  I  know  of  one  Theosophist  let  him  be 
nameless  though  it  is  hoped  he  will  recognize  himself— a  quiet 
intelligent  young  gentleman,  a  mystic  by  nature,  who,  in  his  ill 
advised  enthusiasm,  and  impatience,  changed  Masters  and  his 
ideas  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  less  than  three  years.  First 
he  oflPered  himself,  was  accepted  on  probation  and  took  the  vow 
of  chelaship ;  about  a  year  later,  he  suddenly  got  the  idea  of 
getting  married,  though  he  had  several  proofs  of  the  corporeal 
presence  of  his  Master,  and  had  several  favours  bestowed  upon 
him.  Projects  of  marriage  failing,  he  sought  ^*  Masters " 
under  other  climes  and  became  an  enthusiastic  Rosicrucian; 
then  he  returned  to  Theosophy  as  a  Christian  mystic  ;  then 
again  sought  to  enliven  his  austerities  with  a  wife  ;  then  gave  up 
the  idea  and  turned  a  spiritualist.  And  now  having  applied 
once  more  "  to  be  taken  back  as  a  chela  "  (I  have  his  letter) 
and  his  Master  remaining  silent — he  renounced  him  altogether 
to  seek  in  the  words  of  the  above  manifesto — his  old  *^  Essenian 
Master  and  to  test  the  spirits  in  his  name.''  * 


*  -H-  * 
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Yet  to  those  Theosophists,  who  are  displeased  with  the  Society 
in  general,  no  one  has  ever  made   to   you   any   rash   promises ; 
least  of  all,  has  either  the  society  or   its   founders   ever   offered 
their  "  Masters "  as  a   chromopremium   to   the   best   behaved. 
For  years  every  new  member  has  been  told  that  he  was  promis- 
ed nothintr,  but  had  every  thing  to  expect   only   from   his   own 
personal  merit.     The  Thoosophist  is  left  free   and   untrammeled 
in  his  actions.     Whenever  displeased— alia  tentanda  via  est— no 
harm  in  trying  elsewhere  ;  unless,  indeed  one  has   offered   him- 
self and  is  decided  to  win  the  Masters  favors.    To  such  especial- 
ly I  now  address   myself  and   ask, —  Have  you  fulfilled  your 
obligations  and  pledges  ?  Have  you  who  would  fain  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  Society  and  the  Masters— the  latter   the   embodi- 
ment of  charity,  tolerance,  justice  and  universal  love — have  you 
led  the  life  requisite,  and  the  conditions  required  from  one   who 
becomes  a  candidate  ?  Let  him  who  feels  in  his  heart   and   con- 
science that  he  has  never  once  failed   seriously,   never   doubted 
his  master's  wisdom,  never  sought  other  master  or  masters  in  his 
impatience  to  become  an  occultist  with  powers  ;  and  that  he  has 
never  betrayed  his  Theosophical  duty  in   thought   or  deed— let 
him,  I  say,  rise  and  protest.     He  can  do  so   fearlessly;   there   is 
no  penalty  attached  to  it,  and  he  will   not   even   receive   a   re- 
proach, let  alone    be   excluded  from  the   Society— the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  in  its  views,  the  most  catholic  of  all  the  societies 
known  or  unknown.     I  am  afraid  my  invitation  will  remain  un- 
answered.    During  the  eleven  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  I  have   known,   out   of  the   seventy   two 
regularly  accepted  chelas  on  probation  and  the  hundreds  of  lay 
candidates— only  three  who  have  not  hitherto   failed,   and    one 
only  who  had  a  full  success.     No  one  forces  any  one  into  chela- 
ship;  no  promises  are  uttered,  none  except   the   mutual   pledge 
between  master  and  the  would-be  chela.     Verily,  verily  many 
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are  called  but  few  are  chosen — or  rather  few  who  have  the 
patience  of  going  to  the  bitter  end,  if  bitter  we  can  call  simple 
perseverance  and  singleness  of  purpose.  And  what  about  the 
Society,  in  general,  outside  of  India.  Who  among  the  many 
thousands  of  members  does  lead  the  life,  shall  any  one  say  be- 
cause he  is  a  strict  vegetarian — elephents  and  cows  are  that — or 
happens  to  lead  a  celibate  life,  after  a  stormy  youth  in  the  op- 
posite direction ;  or  because  he  studies  the  Bhagavat  Gita  or  the 
<^  yoga  philosophy  "  upside  down,  that  he  is  a  Theosophist  ac- 
cording to  the  Master's  hearts  ?  As  it  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes 
the  monk  so  no  long  hair  with  a  poetical  vacancy  on  the  brow 
are  sufficient  to  make  of  one  a  faithful  follower  of  divine  wisdom. 
Look  around  you,  and  behold  our  universal  Brotherhood  so 
called !  The  Society  founded  to  remedy  the  glaring  evils  of 
Christianity,  to  shun  bigotry  and  intolerance,  cant  and  supersti- 
tion and  to  cultivate  real  universal  love  extending  even  to  the 
dumb,  brute,  what  has  it  become  in  Europe  and  America  in 
these  eleven  years  of  trial  ?  In  one  thing  only  we  have  succeed- 
ed to  be  considered  higher  than  our  Christian  Brothers,  who 
according  to  Lawrence  Oliphant's  graphic  expression  "  Kill  one 
another  for  Brotherhood's  sake  and  fight  as  devils  for  the  love 
of  God." — and  this  is  that  we  have  made  away  with  every 
dogma  and  are  now  justly  and  wisely  trying  to  make  away 
with  the  last  vestige  of  even  nominal  authority.  But  in  every 
other  respect  we  are  as  bad  as  they  are :  backbiting,  slander,  un- 
charitableness,  criticism,  incessant  war  cry  and  ding  of  mutual 
rebukes  that  Christian  Hell  itself  might  be  proud  of.  And  all 
this,  I  suppose  is  the  Masters'  fault.  They  will  not  help  those 
who  help  others  on  the  way  of  salvation  and  liberation  from 
selfishness   with  kicks   and  scandals.   Truly  we  are  an  example 

to  the  world,  and  fit  companions  for  the  holy  ascetics  of  the 
snowy  Range  ! 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

SANSCRIT. 


The  Sanskrit  language  is  the  language  of  gods  and  is  the  chiefest 


i 


I 


and  sweetest  of  all  lan<;ruan[es, 


"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one   language   and  one   speech." 

Geufsis. 

Lieutenant  (Jolonel  Vans  Kannedy\s  researches  into  the  origin 
and  aflinity  of  ])rincipal  laKguages  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  existence  of  more  than  900  Sanscrit  words  in  the  Greek 
Latin,  Persian,  and  Teutonic  languages,  incontestably  proves 
that  tlie  people  speaking  these  tongues  must  have  been  at  some 
time  intimately  connected  together ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer 
equally  prove  that  this  intercourse  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  Hindus  received  these  words  from 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  or  Thracians,  and  it  must  conse- 
quently follow  that  the  latter  received  them  from  the  former,  or 
that  the  languages  of  all  these  people,  so  widely  se|>arated  from 
each  other  when  thev  first  became  known  to  historv,  were  deriv- 
cd  from  one  common  origin.  But  to  this  last  conclusion  the 
perfect  originality  of  the  Sanscrit  forms  an  insurmountable  ob- 
jection :  for  Sir  W.  J  -les  has  with  the  greatest  justice  observed 
*"'  that  *•'  the  Sanscrit  language,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a 
"  wonderful  structure  ;  more  perfect  than  Greek,  more  perfect 
'*  than  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either,  yet  bear- 
''  ing  to  both  of  them  a  strong  affinity,  both  in  the  root  of  verbs 
''  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could  possibly  have  been 
"  produced  by  accident ;  bu  strong,    indeed,    that    no    philologcr 
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**  could  examine  all  these,  without  believiug  them  to  have  sprung 
**  from  common  source,  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exists."  *  It 
"  is,  therefore,  the  structure  of  Sanscrit  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  languages,  and  which  impresses  on 
it  a  character  of  originality  which  cannot  be  disputed  ;  for  it 
contains  no  exotic  terms,  and,  though  I  have  before  observed 
that  its  roots  are  evidently  the  work  of  grammarians,  and  not 
a  constituent  part  of  the  language,  still  its  words  show  that  they 
have  been  all  formed  solely  by  the  people  who  spoke  it,  accord- 
ing to  some  well  known  principle. t 

It  is  not,  however,  indispensable  that  a  language  should 
admit  the  majority  of  its  words  being  decompounded  and 
traced  up  to  simpler  elements,  because  Persian  evinces  that  a 
very  copious  language  may  be  formed  without  the  assistance 
of  modifying  the  primitive  by  means  of  suffixes  ;  but,  when  the 
whole  frame  and  analogy  of  the  speech  of  any  people,  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  many  of  the 
words  exist  not  in  their  simplest  state,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  composition  had  been  essential  to  its  formation ;  and, 
whenever,  therefore  these  simpler  elements  cannot  be  discovered 
in  the  tongue  itself,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  not  an 
original  one,  but  derived  from  some  other  language.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  Sanscrit  differs  so  materially  from  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  for,  as  the  labours  of  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  have 
proved,  it  admits  of  being  completely  analysed  by  merely  re- 
ducing its  compound  words  to   certain   simple   elements   which 


*  Sir  W.  Jone's  works  Vol.  I  Page  26. 

+  It  is,  for  instance,  sufficiently  evident  that  hhara^  that  which  supports  ; 
hharata^  a  servant;  bhamniam^  wages;  bharamu,  a  master  ;  bharatha,  a  king; 
bharta,  a  husband  ;  bharia,  a  wife  ;  6Aam,  a  burden  ;  bhirta,  hired  ;  bhrita, 
wages  ;  bhritya,  a  servant ;  are  all  cognate  words  with  the  verb  bibharti  or 
bharati,  he  supports,  maintains,  or  bears  ;  but  no  other  person  than  a  gram- 
marian would  have  thought  of  deriving  all  these  words  from  the  monosyl- 
lable bhri. 
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exist  in  the  language  itself:  but  Greek  and  Latin  sufficiently 
prove  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  Sanscrit 
been  derived  from  any  other  language ;  for  they  contain  many 
words  that  admit  not  of  analysis,  and  the  irregularities  that 
occur  in  their  grammatical  system  evince  that  they  have  not 
been  formed  according  to  any  leading  and  uniform  principles. 
AVhen  therefore  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  would 
seem  irresistibly  to  follow  that  Sanscrit  itself  is  that  primitive 
language  from  which  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Teutonic  were  originally  derived. 

This  conclusion  would  be  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus  ;  for  they  believe  that  India  was  the  part  of  the  world 
first  peopled,  and  their  sacred  books  contain  accounts  of  manv 
emigrations  from  it  in  all  directions.  They,  consequently  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  cause  which  has  introduced 
Sanscrit  words  into  the  languages  of  other  people,  as  they 
would  ascribe  it  to  their  having  been  descended  from  the 
Hindus,  and  to  their  having  preserved  words  of  their  primeval 
tongue,  although  they  had  forgotten  the  civil  and  religious 
institution  of  their  progenitors. 

Mr.  Halhed  in  the  preface  to  his  grammar  of  the  Bengali 
language  whicli  was  published  in  1778  says  :  — 

"  The  grand  source  of  Indian  literature,  the  parent  of  almost 
"  every  dialect  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  Seas,  is  the 
"  Sanskrit ;  a  language  of  the  most  venerable  and  unfathom- 
*^  able  antiquity  ;  which,  although  at  present  shut  up  in  the  li- 
**  braries  of  Brahmans,  and  appropriated  solely  to  the  records  of 
*^  their  religion,  appears  to  have  been  current  over  most  of  the 
"  oriental  world  ;  and  traces  of  its  original  extent  may  still  be 
"  discovered  in  almost  every  district  of  Asia.  I  have  been  as- 
"  tonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words  with  those  of 
"  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  these  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical 
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**  terms,  wliich  the  mutation,  refined  arts  and  improved  manners 
*'  might  have  occasionally  introduced  :  but  in  the  main  oround 
*'  work  of  languarre,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers, 
*'  and  t\v>  appellations  of  such  things  as  would  be  first  dis- 
*^  criminated   on  the  innneiliate  dawn  oi' civilization." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Oriental  Library  at  Adyar,  December 
1886,  Colonel  Olcott  said  as  loUows. — Jiadios  and  (^lentlemen 
of  the  three  declared  aims  of  our  Society  the  first  is. — 

•' To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  I'nivcrsal  Brotherhood  of  hu- 
manity, w  ithout  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  colour." 

1  he  second. — '*  To  promote  the  study  of  Arvan  and  ot]u>r 
Eastern  literatures  religions  and  sciences," 

The  tirst  is  the  indisjjensable  antecedent  to  liu!  second,  as  tho 
latter  is  the  logical  cou>e((uence  of  tlur  former.  It  >yould  bo 
impracticable  to  bring  about  any  frii^ndlv  co-onerariou  by  tho 
learned  of  the  several  anci(^nt  faiths  and  races,  for  the  study  of 
comparative  religion  and  archaic  philosophy  and  science,  ^yith- 
out  first  getting  them  to  consent  to  work  in  mutual  kindliness 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  this  fraternal  sj)irit 
would  naturally  stimulate  research  into  the  records  of  the  past, 
to  discover,  if  possif)le,  the  basis  of  religious  thought  and  hu- 
man aspiration.  Strife  comes  of  mutual  inisunderstandinfr  and 
prejudice,  as  unity  results  from  the  discovery  of  basic  truth. 
Our  Society  is  an  agency  of  peac^e  and  enlightenment,  and  in 
founding  this  Library  it  is  })ut  carrying  out  its  policy  of 
imiversal  good-will.  Our  last  thought  is  to  make  it  a  literary 
godown,  a  food-bin  for  the  nourishment  of  white  ants,  a  forcintr 
bed  for  the  spores  of  mildew  and  niould.  We  want,  not  so 
much  number  of  books,  as  books  of  a  useful  sort  for  our  pur- 
poses, We  wish  to  make  it  a  monument  of  ancestral  learning 
but  of  the  kind  it  is  of  most  practical  use  to  the  world.  We  do 
liot  desire  to  crowd  our  shelves  with  tons  of  profitless  casuistic- 
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al  speculations  but  to  gather  together  the  best  religious,  moral 
and  philosophical  teaching  of  the  ancient  sages.  We  aim  to 
collect,  also,  whatever  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  yore 
npon  the  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  science,  the  rules  and 
processes  of  useful  arts.  Some  Aryaphiles  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  forefathers  had  rumnuiged  through  the  whole 
domain  of  human  thought,  had  formulated  all  philosophical  pro- 
blems, sounded  all  depths  and  scaled  all  heights  of  human 
nature,  and  discovered  most,  if  not  all,  hidden  properties  of 
plants  and  minerals  and  laws  of  vitality  :  we  wish  to  know  how 
much  of  this  is  true.  There  are  some  so  ignorant  of  the  facts  as 
to  affirm  their  disbelief  in  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  the  old  books.  To  them,  the  dawn  of 
human  wisdom  is  just  breaking,  and  in  the  Western  sky.  Two 
centuries  ago — as  Flammarion  tells  us — the  Jesuits  Schiller  and 
Bayers  proposed  to  have  the  stars  and  constellations  re-christen- 
ed with  Christian  instead  of  Pagan  names  :  the  Sun  was  to  be 
called  (Jhrist  ;  the  Moon,  Mary  Virgin  ;  Saturn,  Adam  ;  Jupiter, 
Moses  ;  etc.  etc.  :  tlie  orbs  would  have  shone  none  the  less 
brightly  and  sectarianism  would  have  been  gratified  I  In  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit,  some  of  our  improved  Aryans  seem 
disposed  to  obliterate  the  good  old  orbs  of  knowledge  and  set 
up  new  ones — putting  out  Vyasa,  Manu,  Kapila  and  Patanjali 
the  Aryan  luminaries,  and  lighting  up  Comte,  Haeckel,  Huxley 
Spencer  and  Mill.  It  would  not  be  so  reprehensible  if  they 
would  bo  content  to  see  all  great  and  shining  lights. 

" admitted  to  that  equal  sky." 

We  are  all  for  progress  and  reform,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  proved  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  away  a  valuable  patri- 
mony to  clutch  at  a  foreign  legacy.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  our  clever  graduates  knew  as  much  about 
Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Pali  literature  as  they  do   of  English,   the 
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Rishis  would  have  more,  and  modern  biologists  less,  reverence. 
Upon  that  impression,  at  any  rate,  this  Adyar  Library  is  being 
founded. 

With  the  combined  labour  of  Eastern  and  Western   scholars, 
Ave  hope  to  bring  to  light  and  publish  much  valuable  kno>vledge 
now  stored  away  in  the  ancient  languages,  or,  if  rendered   into 
Asiatic  vernaculars,  still  bevond  the  reach  of  the   thousands  of 
earnest  students  who  are    only   familiar    with    the    Greek    and 
Latin  classics  and  their  European  derivative  tongues.     There  is 
a  widespread  conviction  that  many  excellent  secrets   of  chemis- 
try, metallurgy,  medicine,  industrial  arts,  meteorology,  agricul- 
ture, animal  breeding  and    training,  architecture,    engineering, 
botany,  mineralogy,  astrology,  etc.,  known    to    former    genera- 
tions, have  been  forgotten,  but  may  be  recovered  from    literary 
remains.     Some  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  old  sages  had  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the   law   of   human   development, 
based  upou  experimental  research.     I  confess  that  I  am  one  of 
such,  and  that  I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  outcome 
of  modern  biological  research   will    be   the    verification   of  the 
Secret,  or  Esoteric,  Philosophy.    This  firm  conviction  has  made 
me  so  anxious  to  begin,  as  soon"  as   possible,    while   we  are   in 
health  and    strength,    the   gathering   together   of  the  present 
Library,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  does  not  achieve    its 
object  within  the  life-time  of  the  majority  of  the  present   audi- 
ence.    If  the  ancient  books  are  as  valuable  as  some  alle^re,    the 
sooner  we  prove  it  the  better  ;  if  they  are  not,  we   cannot  dis- 
cover the  fact  too   speedily.     That  intellectual   marvel   of  our 
times,  Sir  William  Jones,  had  a  better  opinion  of  the   merit  of 
Sanskrit  literature  than  our  improved  Aryans,  it  would  appear. 
"I  can  venture  to  affirm,"  says  he,  in  his  discourse  before   the 
Asiatic  Society,  delivered  at  Calcutta,  February   20th,    1794— 
"  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without  meaning  to  pluck  a  leaf  from 
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the  never-fading   laurels   of  our   immortal   Newton,   that   the 
whole  of  his  theology,  and  part  of  his  philosodhy,  may  be  found 
in  the  Vedas,  and  even  in  the   w^orks  of  the   Sufis.     The  most 
subtle  spirit,  which  he  suspected  to  pervade  natural  bodies,   and 
lying  concealed  in  them,  to  cause  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  the 
emission,  reflection,  and  refraction  of  light ;  electricty,  calefac- 
tion,  sensation,    and    muscular   motion ;    is   described   by    the 
Hindus  as  a  fifth  element ,  endued  with  those  very    powers  ;    and 
the  Vedas  abound  with  allusions  to  a  force  universally  attractive, 
which  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  Sun,  thence  called   Adity,   or 
the  Attractor."     Of  Sri  Sankaras,  commentary  upon  the   Ved- 
anta,  he  says  that  "  it  is  not  possible  to  speak   with   too   much 
applause  of  so  excellent  a  work  ;  and  I  am  confident  in  asserting 
that,  until  an  accurate  translation  of  it   shall   appear   in  some 
European  language,  the    general   history  of  philosophy   must 
remain  incomplete :"  and  he  further  affirms  that  *'  one   correct 
version  of  any  celebrated  Hindu  book  would  be  of  greater  value 
than  all  the  dissertations  or  essays  that  could  be  composed    on 
the  same  subject."     An  entire  Upanishad  is  devoted    to   a   de- 
scription of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,   an   enumeration  of 
the  nerves,  veins  and  arteries  ;  a  description  of  the  heart,  spleen 
and  liver,  and  of  pre-natal  development  of  the  embryo.     If  you 
will  consult  the  most  recent  medical  authorities,   you  will    find 
the  very  remarkable  fact, — one  recently   brought  to   my   notice 
by  a  medical  member  of  our   Society — that  the   course   of  the 
sushutnna^  or  spinal  tube,  which  accordingly  to  the  Aryan  book, 
connects  the  various  chakrams^  or  psychic  evolutionary   centres 
in  the   human    body,    can   be   traced    from  the  brain  to  the  os 
coccyx :   in  fact,  my  friend  has    kindly   shown  me  a   section   o^ 
it    under   a   strong   lens.     Who   knows,    then,    what   strange 
biological  and  psychical  discoveries  may  be   waiting  to   crown 
tht  intelligent  researches  of  the    modern   anatomist   and   phy- 
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siolofifist  who  is  not  above  cousiiltinrr  the  Arvaii  text  books  ? 
There  are  not  in  any  hmguage  (save  tlie  ancient  Hebrew),''  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  ''more  pious  and  sublime  addresses  to  the 
Beinor  of  beintrs,  more  splendid  enumerations  of  his  attributes, 
or  more  beautiful  descriptions  of  his  visible  works,  than  in 
Arabic,  Pcrsixan,  and  Sanskrit."  But  the  theme  is  inexhaus- 
tible, and  I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  collate  the  many 
accessible  testimonies  of  vSome  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  our  own 
time  to  the  richness,  value  and  interest  of  the  ancient  books  of 
Asia.  In  Europe  and  America  these  profound  students  and 
thinkers  are  working  patiently,  in  sympathetic  collaboration 
with  colleagues,  Asiatic  and  European,  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Japan,  ('hina,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries. We  are  honoured  this  evening  with  the  presence  of 
some  of  these  public  benefactors,  and  I  would  that  to  their 
more  practised  hands  had  been  confided  the  duty  I  am  now 
officially  performing.  It  will  be  for  the  learned  gentleman 
(Pandit  Bhashya  Charyar)  who  is  to  follow  mo  to  express  in 
the  Sanskrit  language  the  interest  felt  by  all  the  promoters  of 
the  Advar  Librarv  in  the  success  of  the  work  to  which  they  are 
devoting  their  time  and  talent. 

You  will  observe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  from  what  pro- 
cedes,  that  the  Library  we  are  now  founding  is  neither  meant 
to  be  a  mere  repository  of  books,  nor  a  training  school  for 
human  parrots  who,  like  some  modern  pandits  mechanically 
learn  their  thousands  of  verses  and  lacs  of  lines  without  being 
able  to  explain,  or  perhaps  even  understand,  the  meaning  ;  nor 
an  agency  to  promote  the  particular  interests  of  some  one  faith 
or  sectarian  sub-division  of  the  same  ;  nor  an  agency  to  pro- 
mote the  particular  interests  of  some  one  faith  or  sectarian  sub- 
division of  the  same  ;  nor  as  a  vehicle  for  the  vain  display  of 
literary  proficiency.     Its  object  is   to   help  to    revive    Oriental 
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literature  ;  to  re-establish  the  dignity  of  the  true  pandit,  mobed, 
bhikshu  and  maulvi ;  to  win  the  regard   of  educated   men, 
especially  that  of  the  rising  generation,  for   the   sages   of  old, 
their  teachings,  their  wisdom,  their  noble  example  ;    to   assist, 
as  far  as  may  be,  in  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  relation,   a 
better  mutual  appreciation,  between  the  literary  workers  of  the 
two  hemispheres.     Our  means  are   small,    but   sincere   motive 
and  patient  industry  may  offset  that  in  time,  and   we   trust   to 
deserve  public  confidence.     As  an  example   of   one   branch   of 
the  work  we  have  mapped  out  for  ourselves,  I  beg  to  ask   your 
present  acceptance  of  copies  of  a  catechetical   synthesis   of  that 
branch  of  Hindu   religious   philosophy   known   as   the   Dwaita 
Doctrine  of  Sri  Madhacharya.     The  compiler,  our  learned  and 
respected  townsman  M.  R.  By,  P.  Sreenivas   Row,    intends   to 
follow  this  up  with  similar   works  upon   the  other    two   great 
religious  schools  of  the  Yishishthdwaita  and   Adwaita,   founded 
respectively  by  Sri  Ramanuja  Acharya  and  Sri  Sankaracharya 
The  Buddhist  Catechism— of  copies  of  which,     in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Ilangakoon,  a  worthy  Buddhist  lady  of  Ceylon,  I  ask  your 
acceptance— will  be  succeeded,    as    my    time  shall    permit,   by 
Catechisms  of  the  Zoroastrian  and  Mohammedan  faiths,    written 
from    the     stand-points    of  follow^ers    of    those     religions    re- 
spectively* 

I  think  the  Theosophical  Society  is  now  Somewhat  fulfillin*^ 
the  functions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  which  rendered 
such  great  service  to  the  country  in  the  olden  days,  and  that 
the  journal  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  known  as  the  Theoso-- 
phist,  than  which  there  is  no  journal  more  interesting  that  I 
know  of,  has  taken  the  place  partly  of  the  old  Asiatic  Research' 
€s  issued  by  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal.  The  eld  genera- 
tion of  Anglo-Indians  felt  a  greater  regard  for  the  Hindus  than 
the  present  one  do,— and  why  ?  Because  many    of  them  made 
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our  Shastrag  their  special  study.  Who  could  be  more  power- 
ful friends  of  the  Hindus  in  the  past  than  Sir  ■\VilIiani  Jones, 
Professor  Horace  Hayman  "William  Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  Cole- 
brooke,  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  M.  Burnovf 
and  others  of  that  glorious  band  ?  Who  now  can  be  greater 
friend  of  theirs  than  Professor  Max  MuUer,  some  of  whose  re- 
markable papers  on  India  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Coniempo- 
vary  Review?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every  European 
who  has  taken  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  to  the 
research  of  our  ancient  literature  and  science  has  invariably 
turned  a  friend  of  the  Hindus.  The  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Europeans  and  Natives  arises  chiefly  from  a  want  of  proper 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  each  other. 

With  English  education  in  full  swing,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
Oriental  studies,  we  are  fast  losing  our  nationality,  and  getting 
Europeanized  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  it  will  be  no 
wonder  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  Natives  of 
India  become  a  race  of  dark  Englishmen  altogether.  The  tide  of 
denationalisation  is  running  its  irresistible  course.  Our  national 
literature  and  science  are  fast  dying  out.  Happily  for  the  coun- 
trv,  Theosophy  has  stepped  in  to  rescue  them  from  decay  and 
oblivion,  and  to  unfold  to  us  the  valuable  treasures  of  Indian 
antiquity,  hidden  in  our  sacred  books.  We  have  had  enough  of 
English  education.  Its  results  have  been  tried  now^  for  a  little 
less  than  half  a  century;  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances an  Education  Commission  is  now  sitting  to  enquire 
into  these  results.  This  Commission  would  do  well  to  look  into 
the  records  of  the  old  Council  of  Education  in  Bengal,  and  search 
for  the  Minutes  which  were  written  by  the  two  parties  in 
Calcutta  then  fighting  with  each  other,  one  known,  as  Oriental- 
ists, headed  by  Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  and 
the  other  known  as  Anglicists,  headed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
(afterwards  Lord  Macaulay).     The  words  of  Professor  Wilson 
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uttered  in  1839,  I  believe,  as  to  the  danger  of  a  purely  English 
education  in  this  country  have  come   to  be   prophetic.      I    am 
glad  that  in  the  Punjab  University,  Oriental  studies  have    been 
adopted  along  with  English  studies— thanks  to  the  influence  of 
that  great  Orientalist  Dr.  Leitner  of  Lahore.   The   Punjab   has 
been  thus  happily  saved.     Neither  in  England   nor   in  America 
are  the  classical  languages  of  the  West  neglected  at  all.    But  it  is 
strange  that  here  in  India  alone  where  we  have  the  best    of  all 
classical  languages,  a  different  course  is  observed.     AVhat  I  wish 
to  see  is  that  from  the  very  date  of  a  Hindhu  boy's  admission  to 
school,  a  Sanskrit  primer  should  be  placed  in   his   hands   along- 
With  an  English  primer,  so  that  as  he  advances   in   years,    and 
makes  progress  in  his  Sanskrit  and    English   studies,   he   may 
compare  the  ancient  Indian  literature  and  philosophy   with   the 
modern  English  literature  and  philo.sophy.     In    that   case,    the 
evil  of  denationalisation  will  be  stopped.     Oriental    studies    are 
essentially  necessary  to  keep  up  our  national  spirit,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  us  a  large  and  more  abiding  love  of  our  country.    Pa- 
triotism has  become  a  lip  patriotism  in  India,  because,  as  I   be- 
lieve, of  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  study  of  our  own    Shastras. 
A  Hindu  has  no  more  idea  of  his  own    sacred   books    than   the 
man  in   the   moon.       The    Theosophical    Society  strongly    re- 
commends the  study  of  these  books.     It  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  Sanskrit  schools  and   colleges   throughout  the  length, 
and  breadth  of  this  land. 

The  educational  Policy  in  India  has  been  a  mistaken  one 
from  the  beginning.  I  am  afraid  it  has  in  the  long  run  done 
more  harm  than  good.  Through  the  action  of  a  purely  English 
education,  we  have  lost  our  respect  for  our  ancestors,  we  have 
lost  faith  in  our  own  religion  without  getting  something  belter 
in  substitution,  we  have  contracted  more  vices  than  the 
virtues  of  Englishmen,  we  have  got  merely  an    external    polish 
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while  we  are  rotten  within,  we  have  developed  more  our   physi- 
cal than  our  spiritual  nature;  and  many  other   evils  have   been 
brought  in,  which  would  not  have  come  into  existence  at   all,  if 
Western  education  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Eastern   educa- 
tion.    To  be  brief,    our   nationality   and    spirituality,  the   two 
most  important  elements   which   contributed   so   much   to  the 
glory  of  ancient  India  have  departed.     I  hope  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the   present   Education   Commission  will   materially 
change  the  policy,    hitherto  followed  in  regard  to  public  educa- 
tion in  India.     Nothing  influences    the   character   of  a   nation 
more  than  the  education  that  is  imparted  to  thera,  and  the   pre-* 
sent  Government  of  India  could  not  have  directed  its   attention 
to  a  much  larger  question  than  the  educational   one,   after    the 
fair   trial   given   to  a  purely  English  education  for  such  a  long 
period.     Besides,  our  people  now  need  more  an   industrial   ^ni 
agricultural  education  than  a  purely  literary  education,    to  save 
them  from  proverty  and  to  lessen  the  growing  discontent  among 
them. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  condemn  English 
education  In  toto.  What  I  do  condemn  is  an  exclusive  English 
education,  leaving  out  national  education  in  the  cold.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  I  want  to  convert  the  distant  past  into  the 
immediate  future  of  our  country.  Such  a  thing  would  be  the 
very  night  of  absurdity.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
countrymen  is  to  c^tch  our  national  spirit  from  study  of  the 
past  and  to  be  guided  by  its  light  in  our  future  onward  pro- 
gress. 


THE  OCCULT  SCIENCES. 
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'•  The  ioienoe  that  deals  with  things  that  transcend  sensual 
•^*  perception  and  are  generally  little  known.  It  deals  especially 
*|  with  effects  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  universally 
*'  known  laws  of  Nature  but  whose  causes  are  still  a  mystery 
**to  those  who  have  not  penetrated  deep  enough  into  the 
''  secrets  of  Nature  to  understand  them  correctly.  What  may 
"  be  occult  to  one  person  may  be  fully  comprehensible  to 
another.  The  more  the  spirituality  and  intelligence  of  man 
grows  and  the  more  it  becomes  free  of  the  attractions  of 
"sense,  the  more  will  his  perceptive  power  grow  and 
"  expand,  and  the  less  will  tlie  processes  of  Nature  appear 
"  Qooult  to  him."-^Paraoelsu8. 

To  use  a  Sanskrit  aphorism,  truth  is   certainly  a  jewel   that 
does  not  go  about  in  quest  of  an  owner,  but,  to  possess   it,   one 
must  find  it  out.     The   same   sectarian   narrowness  and    blind 
prejudice  that  deafened   the   ears    of  Pilate   against  truth,   is 
markedly   noticeable  in  this  boastful  nineteenth  century  of  in- 
tellectual scientists  and    philosophers.     When    I   say   that    the 
ocean  of  Indian  philosophy  bears  full  many  a  gem  of  invaluable 
truth,   I    do  not  mean  to  impose  upon  any  one's    credulity.     I 
mean  only   to   urge   upon   such   of  my   countrymen  as   have 
received  fair  education  in  Western  science  and  philosophy,    the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  making  a  bold   and   patient  inves- 
tigation.   The  occult  sciences  of  India   are   the   monuments   of 
her  ancient  greatness.     Mere  idle  fancy  or  morbid  imagination 
did  not  lead  our  sages  to  write  about  transmundane  forces   and 
their  actions  ;  the  hidden  properties  of  herbs  and  minerals  ;  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  their  population  ;  the  elements  of  fire, 
air  and  ether,  and  their  inhabitants ;  the  hidden  powers  of  man 
and  his  destiny  &c.  &c.     Our  sages  were  matter  of  fact  people, 
dauntless  investigators    of  truth  and  matchless  martyrs  at  its 
^Itar,     Whoever  in  other  countries,  foregoing  physical  enjoy- 
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ments,  pleasures  and  comforts,  tore  off  every  connection  \vith 
the  world  and,  subjecting  himself  to  every  privation,  facing 
every  danger,  burying  himself  in  woods  and  mountain  caves, 
who  ever  I  repeat,  investigated  truth  for  its  own  sake  ?  Yet 
such  was  and  is  the  Indian  Yogi. 

Those  who  do  not  admit  the  occult  sciences,  smoothly  and 
very  gravely  say  whenever  the  subject  is  brought  to  their 
notice  that  such  things  have  been  exploded  long  ago.  But, 
when  the  position  of  these  ''  exploders  "  is  closely  viewed,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  record- 
ed evidence  nor  have  they  investigated    the  matter   themselves. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  their  objections  is  a  petitio  principii, 

they  only  assert  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.     I  humbly  ask 
of  my  countrymen  to  read  the  evidence    of  many   hundreds   of 
Yogis,  in  all  parts    of  India,    professing   almost   diametrically 
opposite  forms   of  religion.     The    witnesses    being   numerous, 
their  character  unimpeachable  and  the  facts  not   physically   or 
mathematically  impossible,  no  one  is  entitled  to  dispose   of  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way.     To  impress  on   the   minds   of  my 
readers   an  idea,  a  very  faint  one  though,    of  what  the   occult 
sciences  are,  I  beg  in  the  first  place  to  promise   that  they   con- 
tain  nothing   in  them  that   may   be   considered  supernatural. 
On  the  other  hand  all  the  occult  sciences  are  based    upon  natu- 
ral  laws   and    forces    and  are    the   result   of  investigation  and 
experiment.     The  end  and  aim  of  these  sciences  is    to    discover 
and  develop  certain  powers  in  man,  which,  for   want   of  proper 
culture,  lie  dormant  and  useless,  but  which,  if  properly  brought 
to    action,   can   truly  give   him    the   name   of  '*the   Lord   of 
creation.** 

The  investigations  of  the  Indian  ascetics  a>id  those  of  Mesmer, 
Baron  Von  Reichenbach  and  Baron  du  Potet  would  show  that 
throughout  the  universe  certain  very  subtle  forces  are   at   work 


which  harmoniously  bind  in  one   eternal   chain   the   veo-etable 
mineral  and  animal  kingdoms   of  this   earth   with  each   other 
and  with  all  the  worlds  and    systems    besides  ;  and    that    man 
realizing  these  forces  in  him,  can  put  himself  en    rapport  with 
objects  and  beings  other  than  himself. 

Every  man,    as    every    other    animal   or  object,   possesses    a 
certain  amount  of  this   influence    which   can   be   increased   or 
decreased  by  certain  objective   means,  just   as   muscular  force 
vitality    &c.  are   capable   of  augmentation   or  diminution   by 
mechanical  or  medicinal  means  or  otherwise.    Vegetables,  mine- 
rals and  animals  are  the  auxiliaries  which  must  be  judiciously 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  or  decreasing   these  in- 
fluences in  man.     The  action  of  crystals  and  precious    stones  is 
well  known  ;  but  the  Yogis  mention  various  herbs   and  animals 
which  in  various  ways  confer  various  powers  on  man  for  work- 
ing wonderful  things.     There  are  certain  herbs  which  are    said 
to  possess  the  power  of  attracting  persons  or   animals   towards 
those  who  use  them,  just  as  magnetic  attraction  serves  to   draw 
the  subject  involuntarily  towards  the  operators.    Then  there  are 
others  which  by  their   antipathies   repel  objects  from   one   an- 
other.    The  subjective  influence  of  the   most   powerful   mystic 
may  help  him  to  live  unmolested  in  jungles  and  caves,  but  there 
are  certain  herbs  and  roots  which  can   help   the    less   powerful 
against  ferocious  lions  and  tigers,  nay,  they  may  live  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  these  animals.     Fascination  of  man  or  any   other 
animal,    cataleptic   rigidity    of  the    body,   temporary    depriva- 
tion of  any  mental  faculty  &c.  &c.  are  said  to  be  feasible  by  the 
judicious  use   of  certain   herbs,   or   bones,    hair   &c.   of  some 
animals.     There  are  certain  chemical  preparations  by  which  the 
spirit  of  every  plant  may  be  produced,  which  will   represent  the 
herb  from  which  it  is  extracted.     As  this  is  very    extraordinary 
I  give  its  process  in  extenso  from   Mr.   Sibily*s  work.     "Take 
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any  whole  herb  or  flower  with  its  roots,  make  it  very  clean,  and 
bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar  quite  small ;  then  put  it  into  a  glass 
vessel  hermetically  sealed ;  but  be  sure  the  vessel  be  two  parts 
in  three  empty.  Then  place  it  for  putrefaction  in  a  gentle  heat 
in  balneo,  not  more  than  blood  warm,  for  six  months,  by  which 
it  will  be  all  resolved  into  water.  Take  this  water  and  pour  it 
into  a  glass  retort,  and  place  a  receiver  thereunto,  the  joints  of 
which  must  be  well  closed  ;  distil  it  in  a  sand  heat  until  there 
come  forth  water  and  oil ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel 
will  hang  a  volatile  salt.  Separate  the  oil  from  the  water,  and 
keep  it  by  itself,  but  with  the  water  purify  the  volatile  salt  by 
dissolving,  filtering,  and  coagulating.  When  the  salt  is  thus 
purified,  imbibe  with  it  the  said  oil,  until  it  is  well  combined. 
Then  digest  them  well  to-gether  for  a  month  in  a  vessel  herme- 
tically sealed,  and  by  this  means  will  be  obtained  a  most  sub- 
tile essence,  which  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat  of  a  candle, 
the  spirit  will  fly  up  into  the  glass  where  it  is  confined,  and 
represent  the  perfect  idea  or  similitude  of  that  vegetable  where- 
of it  is  the  essence ;  and  in  this  manner  will  that  thin  substance, 
which  is  like  impalpable  ashes  or  salt,  send  forth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  the  manifest  form  of  whate\'er  herb  it 
is  the  menstruum,  in  perfect  vegetation,  growing  by  little 
and  little,  and  putting  on  so  fully  the  form  of  stalks,  leaves^ 
and  flowers  in  full  and  perfect  appearance  that  any  one  would 
believe  the  same  to  be  natural  and  corporeal ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  spiritual  idea  endued  with 
spiritual  essence.  This  shadowed  figure,  asjsoon  as  the  vessel 
is  taken  from  the  heat  or  candle,  returns  to  its  caput  mortuumy 
or  ashes  again,  and  vanishes  away  like  an  apparition  becoming 
•a  chaos  or  confused  matter." 

The    transferring  of  diseases  from  one  subject  to   another   by 
jneans  of  herbs  and  roots  is  another   very    striking  instance   of 
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how  the  same  imponderable  agent,  variously  styled  as  odyle, 
mesmerism,  Akasha  &c.,  works  potentially  in  every  man  as  well 
as  in  every  object  in  the  world  binding  all  of  them  as  if  in  one 
chain. 

But  space  will  not  permit  me  to  recount  the  almost  innumer- 
able means  of  rendering  herbs  and  lower  animals  subservient  to 
our  purpose.  The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tantrik 
works  in  Sanskrit  and  to  the  English  works  of  Mr.  Sebly,  Dr. 
Dee.  (fee. 

Then  the  higher  branches  of  the  occult  sciences  treat  of  the 
forces,  influences  or  powers  that  make  up  the  subject  ^'man,"  the 
means  of  their  development  and  the  uses  that  may   be   made  of 
them.     The  science  of  mesmerism  in  all  its  branches  has  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  on  Indian  occultism,  which  may    now   be   read 
and  intelligently  understood  by  any  average  reader  who  has  but 
a  s'ight  knowledge  of  mesmerism.     But  Western  mesmerism    is 
yet  in  its  infancy  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  help  of  Indian 
occultism  it  will  fust  gain  the  position  which  other  sciences  now 
occupy.  There  is,  however,  one  great  distinction  between  Indian 
occultism  and  European  mesmerism ;  viz.,  that  while  the  latter 
depends  upon  secondary  sources  (subjects  mesmerised)  for  the 
discovery  of  its  truths,  the  former  only  treats  of  self  mesmerisa- 
tlon.  In  the  one  case  the  operator  has  to  rely  upon  the  evidence 
of  his  patient,  but  in  the  other  the  self-mesmerised  philoso]  her 
observes  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  himself  alone,  in  an   ordinary 
conscious  state. 

BABU    BARADA    KANTA    MAJUMDAR. 
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Man,  what  thou  art  is  hidden  from  thyself, 
Knowest  not  that  morning,  mid-day,  and  the  eve 
Are  all  within  Thee  ?  The  ninth  heaven  art  Thou, 
And  from  the  sphere  into  the  roar  of  time 
Didst  fall  ere  while,  Thou  art  the  brush  that  painted 
The  hues  of  all  the  world— the  light  of  life 
That  ranged  its  glory  in  the  nothingness. 
Joy  !  Joy  !  I  triumph  now  ;  no  more  I  know 
Myself  as  simply  me.    I  bum  with  love. 

The  centre  is  within  me,  and  its  wonder 

Lies  as  a  circle  everywhere  about  me. 

Joy  !  Joy  !  No  mortal  thought  can  fathom  me. 

I  am  the  merchant  and  the  pearl  at  once. 

Lo  !  time  and  space  lay  crouching  at  my  feet. 

Joy  !  Joy  !  When  I  will  revel  in  the  rapture, 

I  plunge  into  myself,  and  all  things  know. 

Faridu'd'din  Shakrgunj. 
"  The  way  of  inward  peace  is  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the 
pleasure  and  disposition  of  the  Divine  Will.  Such  as  would 
have  all  things  succeed  and  come  to  pass  according  to  their  own 
fancy,are  not  come  to  know  this  way  ;  and  therefore  lead  a  harsh 
and  bitter  life ;  always  restless  and  out  of  humor,  without  tread- 
ing the  way  of  peace. " 

Know  then,  Oh  Man,  that  he  who  seeks  the  hidden  way,  can 
only  find  it  through  the  door  of  life.  In  the  hearts  of  all,  at 
some  time,  there  arises  the  desire  for  knowledge.  He  who 
thinks  his  desire  will  be  fulfilled,  as  the  little  bird  in  the  nest, 
who  has  only  to  open  his  mouth  to  be  fed  will  very  truly  be  dis-' 
appointed. 

In  all  nature  we  can  find  no   instance  where  effort   of  some 
kind  is  not  required.     We  find  there   Js  a  natural   result  from 
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eaoh  e^ort.  He  who  would  live  the  life  or  find  wisdom  can 
only  do  so  bj  continue  1  eTort.  If  one  becomes  a  student,  and 
learns  to  look  partially  within  the  veil,  or  has  found  within  his 
own  being  something  that  is  greater  than  his  outer  self  it  gives 
no  authority  for  one  to  sit  down  in  idleness  or  fence  himself  in 
from  contact  with  the  world,  Bpcai|se  one  sees  the  gleam  of  the 
light  ahead  he  cannot  say  to  his  fellow  "  I  am  holier  than  thee" 
or  draw  the  mantle  of  seclusion  around  himself. 

The  soul  develops  like  the  flower,  in  God's  snnlight,  and 
unconscionsjy  to  the  sojl  in  which  it  grows.  Shut  out  the  light 
and  the  soil  grows  pale  and  sickly.  Each  and  every  one  is  here 
for  ^  good  and  wise  reason.  If  we  find  partially  the  why  we 
are  l^ere,  then  is  l^ere  the  more  reason  that  we  should  by  intel- 
ligent copt^ct  with  life,  seek  in  it  tl^e  farther  elucidation  of  the 
problem.  It  is  not  the  study  of  ourselves  so  much,  as  the 
tl^ought  for  others  that  opens  this  door.  The  events  of  life  and 
their  causes  lead  to  knowledge.  They  n^ust  be  studied  when 
they  are  manifested  in  daily  life. 

There  is  no  idleness  for  the  Mystic.  He  finds  l^is  daily  life 
an^ong  the  roughest  and  hardest  of  the  labors  and  tibials  of  the 
world  perhaps,  but  goes  bis  way  with  smiling  face  and  joyful 
heart,  nor  grows  too  sensitive  for  association  with  his  fellows, 
nor  so  extremely  spiritual  as  to  furget  that  some  othe;"  body  is 
perhaps  hungering  for  food. 

It  was  said  by  one  who  pretended  to  teach  the  mysteries 
^*  It  is  needful  that  I  have  a  pleasant  location  md  beautiful 
surroundings."  He  who  is  a  true  Theosophist  will  wait  for 
nothing  of  the  sort,  either  before  teaching  or  what  is  first  need- 
ful, learning.  It  would  perhaps,  be  agreeable,  but  if  the  Diyine 
Inspiration  cpmes  only  under  those  conditions,  then  indeed  is 
the  Divine  afar  from  the  most  of  us.  He  only  can  be  a  factor 
for  good  or  teach   how   to  approach  the  way,   who  forgetting 
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his  oTm  surroun  lings,  strives  to  beautify  an  1  illumme  those 
of  others.  The  effort  must  be  for  the  good  of  others,  not  the 
gratifying  of  our  own  senses,  or  love  for  the  agreeable  or 
pleisant. 

Giving  thought  to  self  will  most  truly  prevent  and  overthrow 
your  aims  and  objects,  particularly  when  directed  toward  the 
occult. 

Again  there  arises  the  thought  "I  am  a  student,  a  holder  of 
a  portion  of  the  mystic  lore."  Insidiously  there  steals  in  the 
thought  "Behold  I  am  a  little  more  than  other  men  who 
have  not  penetrated  so  far."  Know  then  Oh,  man,  that  you 
are  not  as  great  even  as  they.  He  who  thinks  he  is  wise  is  the 
mose  ignorant  of  men,  and  he  who  begins  to  believe  he  is  wise 
is  in  greater  danger  than  any  other  man  who  lives. 

You  think.   Oh  man,  that  because  you  have   obtained  a   por- 
tion of  oc-ult  knowie  Ige,  that  it   entitles  you  to  withdraw   from 
contact  with  the  rest  of  mankind.     It  is  not   so.     If  you  have 
obtained  true  knowledge   it  forces  you  to  meet  all  men  not  only 
half  way,  but  more  than  that  to  seek  them.     It  urges  you    not 
to  retire  but,  seeking  contact,  to    plunge  into   the  misery  and 
sorrow  of  the  world,  and  with  your  cheering  word  if  you  have 
no  more  (the  Mystic  has  little  else)  strive  to  lighten  the  burden 
for  some  struggling  soul. 

You  dream  of  fame.  We  know  no  such  thing  as  fame.  He 
who  seeks  the  upward  path  finds  that  all  is  truth;  that  evil  is 
the  good  gone  astray.  Why  should  we  ask  for  fame  ?  It  is 
only  the  commendation  of  those  we  strive  to  help. 

Desire  neither  notice,  fame  nor  wealth.  Unknown  you  are 
in  retirement.  Being  fameless  you  are  undisturbed  in  your 
seclusion,  and  can  walk  the  broad  face  of  the  earth  fulfilling 
your  duty,  as  commanded,  unrecognized. 
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If  the  duty  grows  hard,  or  you  faint  by  the  way,  be  not 
discouraged,  fearful  or  weary  of  the  world.  Remember  that 
'*  Thou  may'st  look  for  silence  in  tumult,  solitude  in  company, 
light  in  darkness,  forgetfulness  in  pleasures,  vigor  in  desfJon- 
dency,  courage  in  fear,  resistance  in  temptation,  peace  in  war 
and  quiet  in  tribulation. 

American  Mystic. 


KNOW    THYSELF. 


-—i»tKS^ 


Who  art  thou  Whence  h.,t  thou  come,  and  Whither  art 
thou  bound.  If  thou  Mest  to  find  this  out  thou  wilt 
have  to  go  the  rounds  till  eternity.--So  says  Naval. 

The  ancient  maxim   "know  thy-solf "  is  written,  say  " Those 
that  Know,"  above    the    portal    through    which    the    higher 
mysteries  are  to  be  reached  ;  self-knowledge,  they  tell  ns,  leads 
to  universal   knowledge,  and  it«  complete  attainment  will  guide 
us  to  the  perfect   truth.     But  when  we  have  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  correspondence    existing  between  the  microcosm  and    the 
macrocosm.-when   we  have  attained  an  intellectual  perception 
of  the  theory  that  man,  the  little  world,  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
great  world,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  how 
we  are  to  discover  any  thing  practical  about  the  details  of  this 
mysterious   relationship  between    ourselves  and  the    universe 
Know  thy  self !  but  how  ?  Look  into  your  own  soul !  but  where  ? 
To  those  of  us  who  have  already  found  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  this  paper  is  not  addressed,  but  there  are  others  who  are 
st.ll  asking  themselves  "  Where  are  we  to  begin  ?"  And  to  them 
.t  ,s  hoped  that  this  humble  attempt  of  a  beginner  to  exchange 
ideas  with  other  beginners  may  be  of  service. 

To  every  true  man  there  comes  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
sooner  or  later,  a  moment  when,  as  it  has  been  said,  "he  finds' 
himself. 

It  is  a  revelation  that  comes  for  the  most  part  amid  the  tem- 
pest of  some  crushing  sorrow,  when  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion seem  to  rise  above  our  heads  and  threaten  to  drown  u. 
utterly.  At  such  times,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  there 
will  come  a  flash  from  the  guiding  light  within,  a  still   small 
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voice  which,  in  accents  low,  though  firm  and  clear,  seems  to 
say : —  "Thou  also  art  a  man;"  thou  art  a  man  with  the  human 
privilege  of  fighting  against  obstacles  and  overcoming,  one 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  become  perfect  through  suffering,  conquer- 
or in  the  bitter  strife  waged  against  the  lower  nature.  As  by 
fire  alone  the  precious  metal  can  be  refined,  so  only  through  th« 
fire  of  pain  can  that  perfect  thing,  a  real  man,  be  created,  and 
another  unit  added  to  the  great  army  of  glorified  humanity. 
This  finding  of  the  self  is  as  it  were  a  great  initiation  and  like 
every  other  initiation  it  carries  its  trial  with  it.  Only  to  the  strong 
is  given  the  word  of  power  ;  in  their  hands  it  is  a  mighty  instru- 
ment for  good,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  weak  it  is  an  uncontroll- 
able engine  of  destruction  whose  blind  force  recoils  upon  itg 
possessor,  striking  him  to  the  earth  with  the  bolts  he  was  unable 
to  wield.  At  that  supreme  moment  the  man  has  to  choose  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  ;  having  found  himself,  he  must  either  be 
himself,  resisting,  if  need  be,  a  world  in  arms  ;  or  he  must  once 
more  submit  to  the  chains  of  circumstance,  falling  into  the  old 
groove,  whence  escape  will  hence-forth  be  infinitely  harder  to 
compass,  if  indeed  another  opportunity  should  ever  occur. 

There  are  two  other  revelations  that  come  to  a  man  from  within 
unbidden  ^  and  unexpected,  suddenly  illuminating  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul. 

There  are  moments  in  all  our  lives  when  we  are  penetrated 
with  a  strange  sense  of  our  own  infinite  power  and  capacity — 
when  we  feel  as  if  all  things  were  possible  to  us  ;  that  the  one 
thing  wanting  is  the  will  to  he  and  to  do.  The  scene  before  our 
eyefs-T-rtbe  scene  of  our  lifes  drama  with  all  its  familiar  accesso- 
ries, its  canvas  back-ground  covered  with  the  pictured  story  of 
the  past — the  busy  actors  of  thfe,  present  in  front — is  all  at  once 
lit  up  by  a  sudden    rush    of^  magic  brightness  outshining   the 
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felare  of  the  foot-lights,  and  behold  !  the  stage   is  crowded  with 

the  glory  of  what  may  be,  in  heightened  contrast  to   the   grim 

mimicry  of  what  is,  and,  transformed  and    transfigured,  we   see 

the  hero  of  the  play,  no  longer  clad  in  the  rags  of  the   lower 

nature,  but  enthroned  and  wearing   the   ermine   of  true   mau- 

hood  !  king  of  himself,  proof  against  all   temptation,  victorious 

over  every  foe,  while  the  swelling  chorus   of  an   invisible   host 

bursts  forth  with  the  words  :—"  Will  only  and   dare^   and    thou 

too  mayest  reigil  "  such  flashes  conie  in  the  presence  of  a  problem 

to  be  solved  or  a  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  like  stimularits  to 

exertion  artd  promises  of  final  success.     And  the  third  revelation 

CJomes,  when,  stirred  by  a  noble  emotion,    we   feel   our  hearts 

swell  with  a  strong  and  passionate  desire  to  right    some   wrong, 

or  carry  out  some  act  of  justice; 

He  who  would  know  himself  should  learn  from  thfese  innate 
revelations;     He  should  learn  first  of  all,  that,  placed  at  the  head 
of  visible  things,  there  is  also  withiii  hitn  a  spark  of  the  divine 
and  so  the  germ  of  art  infinite  improvement,  but  an  inlprovment 
depending  as  to  its  measure  solely  upon  himself.-    And  not  only 
this,  but  also  Upoii  hiiri  aloiie  it  depends  whether  there  shall  be 
any  improvemerit  at  alL     Improvement  against  Jiis  will  there 
cannot  be  j  he' is  shown  the  road,  the  only  road  that  leads  to 
eternal  life,   but  there    is  no  conlpellirig  force  to  insist  that  he 
shall  travel  alorig  it.     Then  again  he  is  shown  his  own  power, 
and  that  the  faith  which  moves  mountains  is  the  faith  in  human 
capacity  and  the  lever  of  Archimedes  is  the  strong  will  undaunt- 
ed by  opposition.     And  lastly  the  emotion  tells    him  that  his 
powers  must  only  be  ilsefd  in  a  right  direction  that  he  must  ever 
be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  love  and  justice.     And  the  very 
emotion  through  which   this  force  is  revealed  is  itself  a  force 

most    potent;    unchecked    it    may    rnin    bodv    and    soul,     but 
28 
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restrained  and  directed  it  is  like  the  powder  behind  the  shot, 
hurrying  it  along  its  path  with  irresistible  force  and  lightning 
rapidity.     God    made  man  in  his  own  image,  say  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and    the  condidate  for  initiation  into  the  ancient 
mysteries  was  told  that  all  the  gods,  even  the  greater  ones,  were 
but  men.     These  are  bu't  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  truth  ; 
therefore  to  interpret  them  aright  we  should  take  them  together 
and  then  they  will  read  :  Man  came  out  from  God  and  to  God 
will  he  returns     Some  there  are  who  will  object  to  the  use  of 
the  term  God,  but  we  use  it  to  express,  that  infinite  essence, 
transcending  all  consciousness,  from  which  all  things  that  are 
have  emanated,  that  which  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  one  life,  the  universal   spirit,  and  not  an  omnipotent  tyrant 
capriciously  interfering   with   the    workings   of  the   universe. 
What  then  is  man  if  he  has  these  vast  opportunities  within  his 
reach  ;  if  ho  is  thus  a  creature  in  whom   the  deity  lies  latent  ? 
Man  is   something   holding  a  middle    position   between   gross 
matter  and  divinity,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each  and  able  to 
assimilate  himself  more  and  more  completely  with  either  accord- 
ing to  the  promptings  of  his  own  inclinations.     Not  altogether 
God  and  not  altogether  brute,  though  he  may  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  one  or  sink  to  that  of  the  other.     The  state  of  humanity 
represents  as  it  were  a  middle  stage  in  the  great  journey  through 
which  all   must   pass — the  inevitable  passages  of  the  cycle  of 
necessity. 

Necessity  indeed,  yet  combined  with  infinite  possibility,  a 
paradox  solvable  only  by  what  Eliphas  Levi  has  called  the 
analogy  of  contraries. 

Man  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  more  than  man — to  become 
god  incarnate, —  but  this  he  must  efi'ect  by  his  own  exertion. 
Hurled  at  birth  into  the  vortex  of  matter,  he  finds  himself  on 
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ilie  one  hand  endowed  with  certain  natural  gifts  and  capacities  ; 
his  weapons  in  the  fight,  on  the  other,  limited  and  enchained  by 
the  circumstanoes  amid  which  his  Karma  has  placed  him.      But 
ieaving  aside  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
a  study  of  man  as  we  know  him,   the   ordinary   indiviual   we 
^iaily  meet,  and  with  whom  we  claim   kindred  on   the   grounds 
of  common  humanity.     We  have  already  pointed   out   the  goal 
to  which  he  may,  and  therefore  ought  to  aspire,   though  so  few 
pay    any   real  heed   to   it.      He   starts    with    his    capacities 
and  circumstances ;  he   has   to   use   the   one    and    mould    the 
other  ;    the  capacities  must  be   developed,   trained   to    utmost 
perfection.      They    are    the     tools    with    which    he    has     to 
work,    and    the    more    perfect    they  are,    the  better    will  be 
the   quality   of  the   work   produced.      The    circumstances   are 
.there   also    as    limits   within  which   the   work   is   to  be    ac- 
<;omplished,  but  although   in   appearance  they   are  fixed  witli 
a  fatal  flexibility,  they  aro   not    so   in   reality.     In  this  uni- 
verse   of    evolution   nothing   is   fixed,  but   the   guiding  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  things    work— ideas  that  rule  the  world. 
All  things  else  are  but  the  manifestations,  not  only  liable  to  change 
and  transformation  but^of  their  very  nature  fiuidic   and    by   no 
means  to  be  mistaken  for  solids,  though  their  appearance  is  such 
as  to  deceive  the  superficial  beholder  into   endowing  them  with 
immutable  forms.     These  circumstances  are  rather  to  be  thought 
of  as  so  many  currents  which  may  be  either  directed    into  fresh 
channels  or  whose  force  we  may  use  to  aid  our  designs.     Foolish 
indeed  it  is  to  attempt  to  stem  the  swollen  torrent,  but  the  wise 
jnan  is  he  who  diverts  its   current  as   to   save  property    from 
destruction,  who  uses   its   force  as  a  source  of  productive  power 
^nd  its  waters  to  irrigate  his  fields. 

But  then  comes  the  question  as  to  how  all  this  is  to  be  effect- 
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ed.  HoT>'  is  man  to  know  that  t^his  is  {lis  duty  ?  What  guide 
Jias  he  to  steer  his  course  by  ?  Whence  is  he  to  obtain  the  initial 
in>pulse  to  start  him  on  the  road  ?  XJu-  answer  tp  all  these 
questions  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  and  through  every  n;an  the  one 
life  is  ever  ceaselessly  working,  ever  urging  him  forward  and 
1by  that  directing  force  that  we  call  the  voice  of  coi^sciei^ce,  eyer 
pointing  out  the  right  way.  Fpr  this  conscience  is  something 
more  than  a  voice,  it  is  a  feeling,  an  impulse  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  indication  of  the  line  of  least  r^sistance  in  piorals 
just  as  tl^e  praving  fo;*  sensation  ipdicates  the  nearest:  road  that 
leads  to  the  least  illusive  appearanc^  of  happiness.  Whether  we 
act  or  Tvhether  we  forbear,  that  force  is  ever  within  us,  never 
ceasing  its  yestlps*  jE^ctivity.  Who  is  there  tjiat  Ji^s  jiot  felt  it  ?• 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  talte  a  mistaken 
step,  feeling  all  the  time  the  in^pulse  of  neglected  inner  warning 
urging  him  in  a  contrary  directioia  ?  And  >v}ien  the  fa}se  step 
}ia3  been  taken,  hqw  strongly  is  that  in^pulse  fe}t !  JJow  easy, 
it  seems  after  the  event,  would  a  contrary  course  of  ^ctjon  have 
been,  sustained  as  we  shqnlc}  h^ve  been  by  the  fofce  whose 
powerful  working  is  now  felt,  alas  !  too  late. 

Unity  is  the  first  principle  of  nature  as  of  i^umbers  ;  there  is 
one  life,  one  fqrce,  one  l^w.  All  these  forces,  spiritual  and 
material,  to  which  wp  givp  so  Tnany  na^nes  aye  but  the 
manifold  manifestations  of  the  qi^e,  they  ^re  but  so^np  of  its 
many  garments  in  whicl^  it  must  be  clothpd  before  it  can  become 
Visible  tp  QUr  niortal  eyes,  ^ut  those  who  have  the  seeing  eye 
can  pierpe  through  tjiese  disguises  ^nd  recognize  the  unity  in  all 
things,  and  the  veils  that  shroud  it  seem  to  become  thinner  and 
^hinnpr  as  we  proceed  alqng  the  upward  path  of  development, 
lintil  at  last  the  seer  is  able  to  gaze  unblinded  on  the  nakecj 
truth  and  to  see  God  fac«  to  face. 
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God  is  that  absolute  being  from  whom  all  things  proceed 
Rnanifested  to  men  under  the  guise  of  an  infinity  of  powers 
whose  correlations  and  combinations  produce  the  endless  variety 
^f  things  visible  and  invisible.  The  old  Kabalists  compared 
him  to  unity,  the  generator  of  all  numbers,  ^ijid  said  that  he  pro- 
duced all  things  by  nuniber,  weight  and  measure. 

In  the  beginning  w^s  the  word,  the  J,ogos,  the  supreme 
pianifestation  of  the  nnm^nifested  by  whom  ajl  things  were 
^ade. 

The  idea  of  God  is  conceived  by  each  one  in  proportion  to  his 
individual  capacity  ;  it  is  the  highest  abstraction  his  mind  is 
capable  of  forming,  and  jhe  endows  it  with  the  highest  and  most 
transcendent  attributes  of  which  his  understanding  is  capable. 
So  we  find  wong  human  conceptions  of  4eity  a  regular  ascend- 
ing  series  ra^nging  from  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  heavenly 
bodies  up  to  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  Indian  Para- 
brahm,  unconscious  because  without  limitations  for  conscious- 
ness,  as  we  know  it,  is  itself  a  limiting  quality.  But  in  every 
case  a  man's  God  is  that  which  fills  his  soul— it  is  the  highest 
and  the  most  vast  of  his  conceptions,  if  its  attributes  are  but 
lowly  it  is  because  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  soar  higher.  In 
.each  man  there  is  a  saturation  point  beyond  which  he  cannot 
progress  except  by  one  step  ^t  a  time,  and  so  the  truth  has  to  be 
broken  up  that  it  may  be  readily  assimilated,  for  just  as  we 
cannot  assimilate  crnde  food  neither  can  we  assimilate  crude 
<;ruth ;  it  must  be  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  adapted  to  our 
receptive  powers,  or  it  is  to  us  as  an  incomprehensible  paradox 
or  a  contradiction  of  experience, 

But  this  receptive  faculty  though  fixed  and  confined  within 
pertain  well-defined  limits  at  any  given  time,  is  yet  susceptible 
pr  extension,     At  any  given  time  it  is  the   accumulation    of  our 
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past  thoughts,  our  past    actions    and    our   past  experience,  but 
fresh  thoughts  will  pass  through  our   minds,  fresh   actions   will 
be  performed  and  new  experiences  will  be  accumulated.    So  that 
we  ought  to  regard  this  receptive  capacity  of  /Dur^  as  being  ever 
in  a  varying  condition,  liable  to  change  and  capable    of  expan- 
sion.    And  thus  it  is  well  that  we  should  always  keep  this  fact 
in  mind  and  always  be  prepared  to  allow    such   a  share  of  the 
truth  as  we  possess,  which  share  is  the  absolute  truth   to  us,  to 
increase  and  multiply  ;  so  shall  we  be  able  to  make  real  progress 
in  our  comprehension  of  the  mysteries   by   which   we   are   sur- 
rounded, and  arrive  gradually  at  a   more  perfect   understanding 
of  the  hidden  causes  by  which  the  whole   universe    is   governed 
^nd  sustaiped.     Woe  to  thos.e  who  f?iil  to  recognise    this   immu- 
table law  of  progress  \  If  they  endeavour  to  solidify,  as  it  were, 
their  receptive  capacity,  to  narrow  the  vessel  that   contains   the 
truth  for  them,  their  onward  course  will  be  checked,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  them  if  they  do  not  retrograde,  or  add  to  the   num- 
ber of  wrecked  lives  that  strew  the  shores    of  human   life — and 
warnings  to  the  careless  and  the  slothful. 

All  the  things,  we  have  said,  are  the  manifestations  of  thje 
one  life  ever  working  and  ever  producing  fresh  manifestations 
of  the  unmanifested  in  never  ending  variety.  So  we  see  in  the 
material  world  that  all  colours  are  produced  by  the  combina- 
tions which  make  up  the  one  white  ray,  and  the  forces  that 
form  the  study  of  the  scientist  are  conjectured  to  be  but  the 
variants  of  one  single  force. 

Just  as  the  one  life  works  in  the  material  universe  through  its 
ceaseless  combinations,  so  too  in  the  complicated  organism  we 
call  man  are  all  the  changes  both  of  body  and  mind  the  products 
of  the  same  one  life,  the  ever  flowing  blood  that  courses  through 
his  veins,  the  constant  throbbing  of  his  heart,  the  continual 
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decay  and  renewal  of  the  substances  of  which  he  is  composed,  the 
thoughts   generated  in  his  brain  and  the   actions  of  his  body- 
all  these  are  due  to  the  one  force  acting  under  the  one  law  ;  but 
if  this  be  so  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  what  part  there  is  left  for 
the  individual  man,  if  the  one  life  does  all.     And  here  we  come 
upon  a  mystery,  a  mystery  that  cannot  receive  its  full  solution 
until  on  a  higher  plane,  whence  untrammelled  by  the  limitations 
of  this  material  existence,  and  endowed  with  a  consciousness 
that  will  enable  us  to  cognize  objectively  what  now  we   can  but 
guess  at  subjectively,  we  shall  be  able  to  behold  things   as  they 
really  are.     This  mystery,  reserved  for  those  who  have  passed 
throngh  the  higher   stages  of  initiation,  is  the  mystery  of  the 
human   will.     AH    we   can   know   now,    though   even   that   is 
sufficient  to  guide  our   course  of  action  and  to  enable  us  to  keep 
in  the  right  path,  is  that  if  we  trace  back  the  springs  of  action 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  find  out  a  starting  point  in  man,  at   the  end 
of  our  search  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  mystery  of 
the  will.     And  this  is  to  us  the  synthesis  of  the  action  of  the  one 
life.     But  for  th«  will  to  live  that  exists  in  every  human  being 
though  how  strongly  few  know  save  those  who  have  been  in 
actual   peril   of  losing  life  even   what  are  called   involuntary 
functions  of  the  body  could  not   go  on,^    Even   those   functions 
are  in  the  first  stages  evoluted  by  the  action  of  what  we  may 
call  will,  and  though  their   action  has  become  so  habitual  as  to 
appear  entirely  automatic,  the  fact  that  some  persons  are  able  to 
check  or  accelerate  them  at   will  i^roves  that  this  is  not  really 
the  caase.     In   the   action   of  what  are   called   the   voluntary 
muscles  the  action  of  the  will  is  clearly  discernible.     As  to  the 
limits  of  that  will  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak.     The  disputes 
of  casuists  on  this  point  fiU  ponderous  tomes,  and  bitter  has  been 
the  strife  over  this  much:  vexed  question,  leading  from  its  very 
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nature  toy  fruitless  results.  Whatever  the  actual  extent  of  the' 
freedom  of  the  human  will  considered  in  the  abstract  may  be, 
we  know  that  in  the  case  of  individuals  there  is  at  least  always 
a  choice  as  to  tlire  adoption  or  otherwise  of  any  given  course  of 
action.  When  that  course  is  finally  adopted  it  nmy  doubtless 
lead  to  much  involuntary  action  on  our  part ;  biit  the  initial 
choice  is  ours,  and  that  ii^itial  choice  is  the  bh-th-right  par 
excellence  of  humanity.  Nor  is  man  left  without  a  guide  to 
enable  him  to  choose  rightly.  First  he  has  his  rea^n,  that 
divinle  attribute  which  separates  him  from  the  lower  creation  ;• 
and  this  enablels-  him  to  ascertain  tbe'  tru^  nature  of  the 
cirtTimstances  amid  whi^h  he  is  placed,  to  weigh  all  the  causes 
for  and  agjtinat  a  giveri  course,  a^  well  as  to  ascertain  what 
possible  course's  are  open.-  And  theri  he  has  the  cbn'sciousness 
of  two  abiding  principles  by  which  to  guide  his  choice,  and  these 
^re  love  and  justice. 

The  true  p^th  is  the  one  kidicated  by  th^se ;  ty  love,  bfecause 
love  is  in  its  essence  the  realisation  of  the  divine  unity  of  our 
common  humanity,  and  by  justice,  because  absolute  justice  is 
the  perfect  mafnifestafion  of  the  one  Mw  ;  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples, which  have  beeu  called  th^  love  of  mart'  and  th'e  fear  of 
God,  are  th'e  infallible  guides  of  all  who  would  win  divinity. 
Innate  in  every  man,  though  often  clouded  and  transformed  by 
wilful  neglect  so  that  they  seem  to  be  angels  of  darkness  rather 
than  light,  they  are  the  twin  sisters  who  conduct  man  to  his 
true  goal,  and  those  who  follow  them  unwaveringly  will  attain 
at  last  that  perfect  divinity  that  transcends  all  human  power 
of  description,  and  will  be  filled  with  that  perfect  peace,  which, 
passing  all  understanding,  is  the  heritage  of  the  elect  who  have 
fought  and  conquered  in  the  great  battle. 
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I  certainly  cannot  be  this  body-a  mere  collection  of 
the  various  Tatwas  ;  nor  can  I  be  any  one  of  the  senses  (for 
the  same  reason),  I  must  certainly  be  something  quite  apart 
from  both  of  them."- Aparomnuhhuti. 

"  Scenes  of  earth, 
And  heaven  are  mixed,  as  flesh  and  soul  in  man." 

The  one  characteristic  which  we  are  able  to  predicate  of  the 
universal  life  as  persistent  and  invariable   throughout   its  infi- 
nite  variations  is  that  of  never   ceasing  endless  motion.     That 
motion  is  the  one  attribute  that  can  be  truly  said  to  be  eternal, 
forms  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  beings  are  con- 
tinually being  transformed  into  higher  types,    nothing   is   still 
even  for  a  moment  ;  wherever  we  turn   our   eyes   through   the 
whole  universe,     we   find   the   same   everlasting   motion.     No 
particle  of  matter,  however  solid  it  may  appear,  however  fixed 
its  shape  may  seem,  but  is  in  a  state  of  continual   vibration,   as 
if,  endued  with  a  latent  soul,  it   was   struggling   to    burst   the 
bonds  by  which  it  is  limited,  and  enchained,  and  was  trying  to 
escape  to  a  freer  region  where  it  could  find  scope  suflacient   for 
its  now  imprisoned  energies. 

Analysing  this  motion  to  find  in  what  it  begins,  to   trace  it 
to  its  source  and  origin,  we  find    that   all   motion   is   derivable 
from  simple  vibration,  from  a  mere  shaking,  and  from  this  may 
be  formed  all  the  varieties  of  motion  with  which  we  are  familiar 
even  to  that  which  seems  the  most  elaborate — the  motion  in  a 
spiral    or   rather   helical   direction   such  as   we   see    exempli- 
fied   in    the  growth    of  plants,  around  every  one    of    which 
is  drawn  a  spiral  line  formed  by  the  sprouting  points  of  its 
branches.     And  let  us  here  note  that  in  the  spiral  formation  of 
every  plant  and  tree,  proceeding  as  it  were  from  the  upward 

motion  of  its  growth  as  it  seeks  the  sun,  w(»  may  recognize  a 
29 
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proclamation  of  the  law,  written  plainly  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  by  the  very  finger  of  mother  nature  herself  that 
cyclic  evolution  must  ever  proceed  in  a  spiral  direction,  cycle 
following  cycle  in  similar  though  unequal  curves,  parallel  yet 
ascending  ever  progressing  upward  and  onward.  And  one 
thing  more  is  taught  us  by  this  eternal  motion  and  that  is  the 
constantly  varying  character  not  only  of  separate  particles  of 
matter  but  of  the  whole,  whole  considered  as  an  aggregate,  and 
so  its  contemplation  should  act  as  a  warning  and  an  encourage- 
ment ;  a  warning  against  the  egregious  folly  of  imagining  that 
the  universe  will  stand  still  until  we  are  ready  for  its  further 
progress,  or  that  there  is  within  our  immediate  grasp  a  state  of 
final  perfection  having  reached  which  we  may  rest  on  our  oars 
and  lay  us  down  to  sleep ;  and  an  encouragement  in  that  we 
know  that  cycle  is  moving  on  though  the  wheels  of  time  seem  to 
have  ceased  their  revolution,  and  that  in  the  womb  of  the  eternal 
cause  there  still  remain  heights  of  grandear  as  yet  unsealed  and 
glories  as  yet  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  laid  up  in  store  to  be 
scattered  abroad  in  the  brighter  future — in  that  golden  age 
which  we  cannot  yet  see  and  may  never  behold  with  our  present 
eyes  but  for  which  we  are  yet  able  to  work  in  the  firm  assurance 
that  its  advent  though  delayed  is  certain,  and  that  every  honest 
effort  will  hasten  its  approach. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  man  and  trace  out  the  beginnings  of 
motion  in  rational  action. 

And  first  let  us  assume  the  presence  of  consciousness.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  entire  universe  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
aggregate  of  different  states  of  consciousness.  For,  if  we  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  unity,  and  the  visible  multiplicity  to  be  only 
apparent,  and  the  same  one  life  to  be  working  through  all,  then 
we  may  say  that  each  particular  entity,  fiom  the  mineral  to 
man,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  one,  limited  as  to  extent  by  the 
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material  organism  and  environment  of  the  entity  in   question 

and  each  man  differs  from  his  fellows  and  from  himself  in  pre- 

vious  incarnations  by  the  diff^erence  in  the  limits  within  which 

the  universal  life  is  able  to  become  manifest  through  him.     Or 

again  if  we  imagine  the  universe  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the 

absolute    consciousness,    then    the    apparent    diff'erences   may 

be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  limiting  organism  and  their  envi- 

ronments  ;  hence  the  consciousness  of  each  entity  is  tlie  absolute 

consciouness  itself  but  latent  except  as  in  so  far  the  nature  of 

that  entity  allows  it  to  become  manifest. 

This  latter  view  may  help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  in 
Theosophic  writings  by  the  attainment  by  menofdiff-erentplaneg 
of  consciousness. 

The  contents  of  our  ordinary  waking  consciousness  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  self-consciousness,  the  feeling  "I  am  I,'* 
the  products  of  memory   and  present  perceptions.     Now   on 
whatever  plane  we  may  be  conscious,  there  must  evidently  be, 
as  a  central  unifying  point,  some  sort  of  self-consciousness,  but 
that  self-conciousness  will  vary  in  the  extent  of  its  range  as  its 
field  is  extended.     The  intense  feeling  of  separation  for  instance 
which  prevails  on  the  conscious  plane  will  gradually  disappear 
as  highir  planes  are  reached.     Next  it  is  plain  that  the  contents 
of  our  normal  memory  are  on  the  whole  all  on  the  plane  of 
ordinary  consciousness,  hence  if  we  are  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane, 
that  memory  must  for  the  time  being  become  obliterated  and  we 
must  live  entirely  in  the  present  without  any  reference  to  past. 
The  third  point  to  be  considered  is  present  perception. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  our  normal  consciousness  is  but  a  re- 
flected portion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  absolute  consciousness,  and  if 
it  be  further  true  that  it  is  possible  to  extend  our  limits,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  limits. 
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First  it  is  evident  that  things  on  the  higher  planes  continue 
to  exist  whether  we  see  them  or  not.  What  prevents  us  from 
seeing  them  is  first  memory  and  secondly  our  present  percep- 
tions which,  with  self-consciousness,  together  fill  up  our  field  of 
consciousness. 

If  then  we  are  able  to  transcend  these  limits  (1)  by  elimina- 
ting memory  and  (2)  by  becoming  impervious  to  our  normal  per- 
ceptions so  that  they  fail  to  make  any  impression  on  our  minds 
then  there  will  be  as  it  were  an  empty  space,  an  open  field  of 
consciousness.  But  if  we  suppose  there  are  many  degrees  of 
consciousness  above  our  normal  state  before  we  can  attain 
absolute  conciousness  ;  then  although  the  normal  objects  of  per- 
ception on  our  ordinary  plane  will  not  affect  us,  yet  as  the  one 
life  is  always  working  through  our  minds  its  energy  must  find 
an  outlet  in  manifestation,  and  the  normal  field  of  its  opera- 
tions being  closed  to  it,  it  will  work  in  that  of  the  next  higher 
plane,  (for  as  we  have  not  habitually  experienced  this  higher 
plane  we  shall  not  be  able  to  transcend  it)  and  this  is  what 
happens  in  Samadhi,  and  similar  conditions. 

Of  course  this  attempted  explanation  starts  with  the  postulate 
that  cousciousness  on  higher  planes  is  possible  and  although 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  this  fact  unless 
such  higher  consciousness  can  be  realized  subjectively  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  means  by  a  study  of  the  account^  of 
clairvoyant  powers  exhibited  by  mesmerized  persons  and 
others  while  the  manner  in  which  normal  perceptions  may  be 
transcended  and  fail  to  impress  our  minds  can  be  experienced 
by  any  one  who  will  concentrate  his  mind  on  one  single  subject 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

.  A  further  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  qualifications 
stated  to  be  requisite  for  those  desiring  to  attain  the  higher  life, 
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and  then  comparing  the  mental  standpoint  of  one  who  possesses 
these  qualifications  with  that  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  men.  The 
reader  will  then  be  able  to  understand  how  this  difference  in 
the  mental  stand  point  of  the  persons  will,  as  it  were,  make  the 
universe  assume  a  different  appearance  to  each  of  them  and  so 
bring  about  a  difference  in  their  respective  planes  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Going  back  then  to  man,  we  find  that  behind  all  rational 
action  there  must  exist  the  element  of  mind.     Before   a  man 
can  acquire  the  habit  of  right  action  he  must  acquire  the  power 
of  right  thought.    The  main  object  of  all  mental  education  is  to 
enable  a  man  to  think  correctly  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  solve 
any  problem  presented  to  his  attention,  to  decide  upon  any  parti- 
cular course  of  action  to  be  followed  and  to  form  a  just  opinion 
on  any  subject  with  which  he  is  in  any  way  concerned.     In 
these  days  of  running  to  and  fro,  when  books  are  multiplied  and 
learning  is  to  be  treated  as  something  to  be  shovelled  up  and 
crammed  into  human  minds  like  corn  into  a  sack  there  is  too 
great  a  preponderance  of  formal  over  true  knowledge  ;  the  as- 
similative faculties  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  and  the  strain  upon 
them  is  so  great  that  the  reasoning  powers  become  weakened,  and 
our  opinions  are  but  too  often  the  echoes  of  those   of  our  com- 
panions, and  we  adopt  a  prevailing  tone  of  thought  as  we  adopt 
the  usual  garb  of  our  class  and   nation,   without   question   and 
without  reflection  contented   with  the   endorsement   of  those 
around   us   and    regardless   of  intrinsic  merit  or  the  contrary. 
Our  intellectual  baggage  consists  of  huge  and  unwieldy   collec- 
tions of  facts,   often   unsorted   and   undigested   half  of  them 
showy  but  useless,  clogging  the  machinery  of  our   mind   until 
its  motive  power  is  but   a   borrowed   force   differing   as   much 
from  its  rightful  function  as   the   movements   of  a  galvanised 
corpse  do  from  those  of  a  living  human  being. 
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The  simplest  form  of  thought  is  perception.    Before  we 
can  draw  an  inference  we   must   perceive   the  data  on  which 
our  reasoning  is  to  be  founded.     But  perceptions   are  useless  if 
they  stand  alone.    Tho  bare  knowledge  of  a  fact   cannot   make 
any  one  either  better  or  worse  unless  he  is  able  to  draw  an   in- 
ference therefrom.     We  must  not  only  perceive,   we  must  also 
compare.     If  we  consider  the   simplest   form   of  thought,   the 
prime  factor  into  which  all  compounds  are  to  be  resolved,  to  be 
perception  just  as  we  saw  shaking  or  vibration  was   the   prime 
factor  of  all  motion  ;  then  we  may  say  that  inferences  represent 
the  simplest  form  of  reasoning  or   thought  in  motion,   and   as 
the  most  complicated  machine  we  can  conceive  must  be  but  an 
elaborate  combination  of  levers,  so  we  may  say  that  all  living 
thought  or  thought  in  action,   is  a  combination  of  perceptions 
set  in  motion  by  inferences.    Since  perceptions   are   the    prime 
materials  with  which  we  have   to  deal,  like  a  skilful  artizan  we 
should  take  care  that  our  materials  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as 
posible  and  that  they  are  above  all   things  perfectly  pure.     To 
effect  this  we  ought  to  make  a  very  careful  examination   of  the 
thing  perceived.     As  things  appear  to  us,  they  are   seldom  un- 
mixed, each  idea  is  clothed    in    some   garment   or   form,   the 
attendant  circumstances  may  so  veil  the  real  object  of  our  view 
as  to  make  it  hardly  distinguishable.    What  we  have  to  do  then 
is  to  divest  the  object  of  our  perceptions  as  far  as  we  can  of  all 
that  does  not  intrinsically  belong  to  them  and  diving   down   to 
their  true  nature  endeavour  to  see  into  the  depths  of  inmost  souls, 
so  to  speak.     Many  neglect   to   take   the   trouble   to   do   this, 
many  have  not  the  power,  because  they  have  not  tried  to  begin, 
for  this  art  becomes  in  some  sort  a  gift,  a  sort  of  intuition,  like 
the  power  of  diagnosis  in  the   skilful   physician   which   enables 
him  to  see  ot  once  the  disease  under  which  his  patient  is  suffer- 
ing, distinguishing  it  from  otheiis  whose  symptoms  are  similar 
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Accurate  observation  and  searching  and  analysis  are  needed  to 
acquire  this  faculty  and  these  must  be  checked  by  the  results  of 
previously  acquired  experience.  We  should  in  fact  try  to  re- 
duce all  our  abservations  to  terms  of  the  absolute  as  far  as  our 
idea  of  the  absolute  will  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  by  this  absolute 
we  mean  such  portions  of  the  whole  truth  (which  no  man  in  any 
ordinary  incarnation  can  expect  to  behold  wholly  unveiled,)  as 
we  have  been  able  to  assimilate. 

This  case  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  necessary  for  accurate 
perception  is  especially   needful  when  we   are   estimating  the 
force  inherent,   in  the  object   perceived    and   the   category   in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.   Some  things  are  of  the  nature  of  great 
trees  from  which  spring  many  branches,  while  others  are  of  the 
nature  of  branches  springing  from  some  tree,  and  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  things  belonging  to 
trees  and  those  belonging  to  branches.    Nearly  all  the  errors  of 
judgment   made   by     men,   nearly   all     those     differences    of 
opinion   and   belief  which  have   been   the   means   of  bringing 
death  and  suffering  to  men,  have  had  their  origin  in  inability  to 
draw  this  distinction  with  accuracy.     Look  for  instance    at  the 
ghastly,   blood-stained  record  of  sectarian  strife,   and   see   how 
plainly  traceable  these  differences  have   been   to   this   want   of 
discrimination.     How  seldom  has  the  matter  of  dispute  been  of 
vital   consequence   and   yet   it   seems  as   if  the   more    pretty 
the  object  of  strife,  the  more  virulent  the  feelings  of  opposition 
created.     Even  in  matters  of  private  concern,  how  few  would  be 
the  disputes  if  people  only  took   some   pains   to   form   a   right 
estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  disputed  points. 

Perceptions  must  also  be  compared  with  one  another  and 
their  relative  value  estimated,  and  arranged,  as  it  were,  in  series  of 
ascending  and  descending  gradation.  But  that  we  may  gain  any 
advantage  by  these  perceptions  in  the  shape  of  addition  to  our 
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experiences  it  is  necessary  that  we  draw  inferences  as  the  result 
of  our  comparison  and  arrangement. 

That  is  having  assorted  our  materials  we  must  determine  their 

collective  resultant  and  so  wall  a  complete  thought  he  produced. 
We  might  say  that  if  we  imagine  an  arrangement  of  our  per- 
ceptions according  to  their  respective  values,  representing  them 
by  lines  of  different  lengths  drawn  in  different  directions,  we 
should  produce  a  sort  of  diagram  of  the  whole  collective  concept 
and  that  diagram,  interpreted  by  past  experience  of  what  has 
happened  in  similar  cases,  will  represent  the  inference  drawn. 
Man  is  unable  to  create  a  single  particle  of  matter,  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  arrange  particles  or  aggregations  ofpariicles  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  articles  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
life.  So  in  like  manner  we  are  unable  to  create  a  thought.  We  are 
able  to  perceive  and  to  draw  inferences  from  our  perceptions 
and  that  is  all.  All  the  products  of  the  highest  thought  that 
ever  entered  the  brain  of  man  may  be  traced  back  to  their 
primal  constituents  in  this  manner.  The  totality  of  our  per- 
ceptions and  inferences  form   the  sum  total  of  our  experience. 

But  as  each  man  is  an  organic  unity  formed  of  many  parts,  each 
having  a  different  office,  whilst  in  the  aggregate  they  form  a 
compound  unity  adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of  human  life 
at  every  part  of  its  evolutionary  journey,  so  in  like  manner  our 
minds  or  mental  bodies  ought  to  form  such  unity  adapted  to  any 
call  that  may  be  made  upon  their  energies.  And  it  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  the  case  for,  just  as  a  unity  is  needful  in 
order  that  the  body  may  develop  in  a  regular  and  continuous 
manner,  so,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  development  does  not 
stop  at  the  physical  body  but  is  carried  on  in  higher  principles 
as  well ;  and  the  channel  to  reach  these  lies  through  the  mind. 
As  it  is  the  object  of  man,  taken   as  a  whole  to  attain  divinity 
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.  and  in  each  incarnation  to  make  as  much  advance  towards  his 
goal  as  possible,  so  it  is  the  object  of  the  mind  to  arrive  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  road  leading  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  truth.  But  we  have  said  there  is  a  certain  saturation 
point  for  any  individual  at  any  given  time,  and  also  that  this 
point  is  capable  of  removal  in  a  progressive  direction.  Man,  it 
has  been  said,  cannot  behold  God  and  live,  and  if  the  whole 
truth  were  to  be  suddenly  revealed  to  one  unprepared,  physical 
death  would  result.  Hence  progress  must  be  gradual,  each 
step  must  be  firmly  planted,  every  new  idea  must  be  thoroughly 
assimilated,  each  new  theory  must  be  thoroughly,  tested.     Let 

US  endeavour  to  present  some  idea  of  a  practical  method  of 
right  thinking.  First  in  order  that  our  mind  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  varying  calls  made  upon  it  we  ought  to  reduce 
our  intellectual  baggage  to  the  smallest  compass  possible.  We 
ought  to  endeavour  to  form  a  sort  of  mental  touchstone,  a 
formula  of  universal  application  instantly  ready  in  case  of  need. 
We  ought  to  codify  our  experience  and  fashion  its  conchi- 
aions  into  an  organically  united  whole.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  truth  is  one,  and  our  portion  of  truth  is  for 
each  of  us  the  absolute  truth  so  far  as  it  is  within  our 
capacity  to  perceive  it.  Thus  our  codified  experience  will  be  an 
absolute  formula  to  us,  and  so  capable  of  resolving  all  problems. 
Every  one  though  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  forms  such  a 
formula  for  himself  and  in  it  finds  a  complete  explanation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  far  as  they  affect  him  and  are 
within  the  limits  of  his  comprehension.  And  this  formation  not 
only  takes  place  unconsciously  but  also  we  may  say,  automatic- 
ally. The  one  life  works  through  mind  as  well  as  matter  ;  and 
here  too  its  activity  is  unceasing,  its  motion  unending.  We  can- 
not prevent  the  occurrence  of  renewed  perceptions  which  are  con- 
30 
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tinually  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel  of  the  senses.     The 
ceaseless  motion   compels   us,   or   at   least  urges  us,   to   draw 
inferences    wherever   they   are   possible,  and  whenever  we   vo- 
luntarily  shut    our    eyes    to   the    inferences    deducible   from 
observed  facts   we   do  so  by   an   effort,    though  through   con- 
stant recurrence   such    effort    may  at    least  become    a    fixed 
habit.     The  nourishment,  repair  and    waste    of  the  body  find 
their    analogies    in   the   processes   of  the   mind.      Old    ideas 
shown  by   riper  experience  to   be  erroneous   are   rejected  and 
new    ones    take  their   place.      Here   again    much    is    within 
the  power  of  our  own  volition.     We  ought  never  to   allow   our- 
selves to  retain  an  erroneous  idea  when  once  its  falsity  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  to  our  reason.     Much  courage   is   often   ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  this  rule,  but  if  any  real   progress  is   to  be 
made,  it  must  be  strictly  obeyed.      Prejudice  is   the   poison  of 
the  soul,  and  the  man  who  willingly  entertains  notions  that   he 
knows  to  be  false  is  a  mental  suicide.     On    the    other    hand    we 
should  endeavour  to  encourage  the  growth  and  increase  of  our 
share  of  the  truth  but  we  ought  to  take  care  that   this   increase 
is  a  process  of  development   and  not   the   mere   piling   up   of 
atoms  into  a  sort   of  heap,    each   atom    disconnected   with   its 
neighbours.     We  must  always  remember  that  from  the   law   of 
motion  above  enunciated  this  body   of  truth   cannot  remain   a 
constant  quantity.     Hence  we  ought  not  to  try  to  solidify  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stop  its  further  development.     But  we  too 
often  check  this  further  development  instead  of  promoting  it. 
To  look  at  things  as  they  really   are,   stripped   of  adventitious 
surroundings  and  all  the  artificial  glamour  that   clothes   them^ 
requires  both  courage  and  exertion,   and   when   we   have   once 
as  we  think  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  letter,   when   after   some 
exertion  we  have  made  a  serious  examination  of  the  contents  of 
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our  mind  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  w©  really  do 
know,  and  have  arrived  at  some  sort  of  conclusion  as  to  an  expla- 
nation of  life  and  its  purpose,  the  temptation  is  great  indeed 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  task  has  been  accomplished 
once  for  all,  and  that  it  at  least  may  be  left  in  peace. 
For  a  habit  of  thought  like  other  habits  is  easy  to  acquire 
but  difficult  to  forsake.  The  natural  desire  of  comfort  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  many  foes  which  beset  the  aspirant 
in  his  upward  progress,  is  ever  urging  us  to  avoid  any  ex- 
ertion so  long  as  we  can  find  the  least  excuse  for  shirking 
it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  mind  needs  continual  watch- 
ing, since  it  is  a  fertile  soil  not  only  for  beautiful  flowers 
but  also  for  all  weeds  which  are  only  too  apt  to  flourish 
nnperceived  and  spread  their  influence  on  all  around.  Each 
one  ought  to  make  a  searching  examination  of  his  mental 
furniture  to  discover  what  he  really  believes  to  be  true  and  why 
he  believes  it  to  be  true.  For  just  as  .a  man  has  no  right  to 
harbour  prejudice,  so  is  it  in  all  cases  his  bounden  duty  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  and  he  must 
take  care  that  his  reason  is  thorough  and  complete  as  far  as  he 
can  make  it  so  to  himself,  whatever  it  may  appear  to  others. 
Every  idea  in  our  minds  w^hich  we  believe  to  be  a  true  one 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  tested  as  far  as  possible  by  the  results  of 
our  observation  and  experience,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  evolve  a  conclusion  that  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
law  we  ought  to  try  whether  it  agrees  with  other  laws,  always 
testing  our  mental  edifice  two  ways  by  theory  and  by  practice. 
Further  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  contents  of  our 
mind  as  far  as  may  be  to  a  series  of  connected  laws  of  living 
active  principles  ;  and  these  principles  should  be  as  conclusive 
as  comprehensive  and  ss  few  as  possible.      But  as  they  must 
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always  be  connected,  we  should  endeavour  to  include   tham   all 
under  the  leading  principle  or  law,  which  should   stand   to   the 
rest  in  the  relation  of  a  root  from  which  all  the  others  spring  or 
a  germ  in  which  they  are  all  contained.     Having  once   erected 
our  edifice  as  perfectly  as  we  can,  every  part  in  organic  connec- 
tion  with  all  rest,  and  each  part  thoroughly  tested  as  far  as  our 
capacity  will  allow,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  make  additions, 
alterations  or  improvements,  and  this  we  should   faithfully  do 
when  necessary.     If  such  additions  and  alterations  are  not  made 
from  time  to  time  the  inevitable  result  will   be   that   the   mind 
will  crystallize.     Moreover  this  crystallizing  process  beginning 
from  the  outside  will  proceed  in  an  inward  direction.  Tims   the 
mind  will  become  narrower  and    more   incapable   of  taking   in 
new  ideas,  and  so  more  incapable  of  progress  until    it   becomes 
a  limitation  and  a  barrier  instead  of  an   aid  to   the   attainment 
of  perfection.    But  if  we  thus  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  the  truth 
let  us  not  rashly  abandon  it  on  the  appearance   of  some   small 
flaw.     There  are  some  persons  who   are  continually   changing 
their  religious  opinions    en   masse ;  and  it  will  almost   invaria- 
bly found  that  such  persons   ultimately  adopt   that  system  of 
thought  which  promises  the  least   responsibility.   It   seems  as 
though  the  mind  can  only  make  a  certain  member   of  these  gi- 
gantic changes,  and  that  its  power  of  going  through  a  complete 
service  of  transformations  is  limited,  so  that  after  a  time   it  be- 
comes worn  out  and  incapable  of  fresh  exertion  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  sinks  into  a  sort  of  apathy.  If  we  have  fairly  tested  our 
stock  of  theory,  taking  every  precaution  to  eliminate  prejudice, 
giving  a  full  and   strict   account  for   each   opinion   and   each 
belief,  then  if  it  has  stood   the   trial,   we   may  be   sure  that  it 
contains  a  certain  portion  of  the  absolute  truth  though  its   from 
may  be  indefinite  or  capable  of  improvment.     It  is  folly  to  cash 
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it  all  away  at  the  first  difficulty.  Every  man  has  the  capacity 
within  himself  of  arriving  by  his  own  exertions  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute  truth  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending it.  He  is  capable  of  obtaining  a  measure  equal  to  his 
receptive  power  if  only  he  will  faithfully  and  courageously 
strive  to  do  so.  No  fresh  theory  sh6uld  be  formed  and  no 
fresh  law  should  be  adopted  that  involves  the  renunciation 
of  an  old  one,  unless  the  new  is  capable  of  solving  all 
the  problems  solvable  by  the  old  one.  We  must  recon- 
struct our  edifice ;  but  no  material  must  be  thrown  away 
and  wasted.  It  will  again  sometimes  happen  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  what  seems  an  anomalous  idea  one  which  will  not 
fit  in  with  our  previous  stock  of  theory,  though  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  Should  this  take  place  let  us  neither  destroy 
the  already  existing  structure  nor  reject  the  new  truth,  but 
store  it  in  some  corner  of  our  experience,  patiently  wait  for 
some  fresh  deduction  which  will  enable  us  to  find  a  place  for  it, 
and  this  we  may  do  quite  confidently  for  we  know  that  truth  is 
one  though  we  are  only  able  to  look  upon  it  piecemeal.  Con- 
scious development  on  some  such  lines  as  we  have  indicated  will 
carry  us  onward  a  long  way  on  our  road,  for  we  shall  thus 
become  workers  with  and  not  opponents  of  the  universal  law 
and  a  part  of  universal  mind.  The  strife  will  only  end  with 
attainment  and  watchfulness  must  be  continually  maintained 
until  the  goal  is  reached.  But  the  prize  is  worth  the  winning 
and  the  crown  is  worth  the  fight.  The  final  benefit  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  individual  combatant  alone,  but  all  humanity — the 
whole  universe  will  be  partakers  in  the  victors  spoils,  and  the 
results  obtained  will  go  to  the  formation  of  a  fresh  starting- 
point  in  a  higher  cyclic  course  of  cosmic  evolution. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Who  am  T.?  Who  is  this  evolved  ?  Who  is  its  creator  1 
What  is  the  Material  of  which  it  is  made  ?  This  is  the 
form  of  rational  thought. — Aparowanubhuti, 

In  examining  any  object  whatever  there  are  always  three 
things  to  be  considered,  the  object  itself,  its  environment  and 
the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  But  in  this  universe  all 
things  are  in  motion,  and  so  whether  we  are  considering  sepa- 
rate objects  or  their  collective  surroundings,  we  have  in  all  cases 
to  do  with  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  not  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  The  one  life,  works  through  all  and  its  activity 
never  ceases. 

All  things  are  continually  working  towards  development  by 
evolution.  If  we  take  the  simplest  living  structure,  we  find 
that  it  has  nothing  else  te  do  but  to  go  on  takintr  in  nourish- 
ment for  the  repair  of  waste  and  the  formation  of  fresh  issue  of 
substance,  and  that  its  capacity  to  do  this  is  only  bounded  by 
two  things ;  its  own  capacity  and  the  supply  available.  It  is 
forced  to  go  on  thus  taking  in  nourishment,  &c.  because  it 
cannot  keep  still-the  one  life  is  continually  urging  it  on— and  it 
proceeds  in  its  evolution  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It 
must  obey  the  law  and  continue  to  grow  or  die.  But  as  deve- 
lopment goes  on  there  comes  a  time  when  specialization  and 
differentiation  of  organs  sets  in  and  there  is  more  than  one 
process  open  to  it.  Now  the  process  of  development  is  the 
product  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  two  antagonistic  forces, 
the  force  of  the  thing  developed  and  the  force  exerted  on  it  by 
its  outside  environment.  The  thing  which  is  developing  draws 
its  sustenance  from  without,  and  this  process  may  be  described 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  unmanifested,  or  the  differentiation 
of  the  undifferentiated,   and  in  as  much  as   whatever   such  an 
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objecct  takes  into  its  own  being  from  outside  alters  the  con- 
stitution of  that  outside  and  lessens  its  totality,  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  resistance  from  outside. 

Thus  there  are  always  the  two  forces  at  work,  and  there  is 
an  inducement  to  the  developing  body  to  try  and  keep  still  in 
order  that  the  outside  resistance  may  not  be  encountered,  or, 
in  other  words,  instead  of  allowing  its  own  energy  to  work  on 
the  outside  to  let  the  outside  work  on  it.  For  while  the  thing 
is  always  being  urged  on,  by  the  action  of  the  one  through 
itself,  towards  development,  its  undifferentiated  environment 
is  always  working  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  towards 
the  disintegration  of  the  integrated.  That  this  is  so  follows 
from  the  law  of  vibration  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
simplest  motion,  because  every  object  always  tends  to  com- 
municate its  own  system  of  vibration  to  any  other  object, 
which  other  is  also  in  vibration  because  all  things  are  in 
motion  and  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  affected  by  its  motion, 
or  by  that  of  those  bodies  whose  vibrations  are  sufficiently 
nearly  related  to  its  own.  Thus  every  particle  of  the  universe, 
whether  "  living "  or  "dead,"  is  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  every  other  part.  Moreover  when  organs  have  been 
differentiated  to  a  certain  extent  and  more  than  one  organ  has 
been  evolved,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  same  result  may  be 
attained  in  more  than  one  manner.  There  thus  arise  two  con- 
ditions under  which  the  element  of  choice  may  come  in  ;  first, 
the  choice  of  resistances,  and  secondly,  a  choice  of  methods  by 
which  a  result  may  be  attained,  and  the  latter  choice  is  related  to 
the  former,  because  the  main  subjective  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  organism  in  making  choice  of  method  is  which  of  the  two 
resistances  is  to  be  obeyed.  Thus,  as  we  say  the  lower  nature 
is  continually  warring  agaist  the  higher.     When  the  period   at 
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•which  this  choice  is  possible  arrives,  the  evolution  of  mind  seta 
in,   so    that   mind   may    be   said    to   be   the   product   of  the 
action  of  the  one  life  in    individual   objects   together  with   the 
force  exerted  by  all   things   upon    one   another,   and    in     this 
way   we   may   form   some   idea   of  how  mind  is  derived  from 
the     complex     action     of     the     one   life.      Again    since     all 
things  taken  together   form   a   unity,   and   the   higher   we   go 
in  the  scale   the   greater   becomes   the   development   of  mind, 
though  as  we  have  seen  it  is  derivable   from   the    same   source 
as    physical   phenomena,    so    we    cannot    but    imagine    that, 
reasoning   by   anology   and  carrying   our  conception    to   the 
utmost  limits  of  thought,   there   must   exist   in   the  universe 
something  that  answers  to  a  universal  mind,   for   we   know   by 
experience  how  one  mind  acts  upon  another,  and  if  we  carry 
this  idea  a  little   further,  it  is  evident   that   every   mind   acts 
upon  every  other  mind,  because  each  is   interlinked   with   each 
in  infinitely  complex  bonds   of  connection,  and  we  are   forced 
to   the  conclusion  that   if  evolution   produces    mind    in    the 
individual  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
whole  as  well  as  in  the  parts  the   interaction  of  mind  on  mind 
must  produce  some   larger    thinking   organ   answering   in   its 
capacity  to  the  total  amount  of  the  already  attained  manifesta- 
tion of  the  whole.     This  universal  mind  may   be   conceived    of 
as  the  aggregation  of  all  the  minds  in  the  universe,  just  as   the 
human  being  is  the   aggregate   of   all    the   cells   in   his  body. 
Surely  if  we  believe  in   the   unity   of  humanity  through  the 
divine  life  which  is  one,  and  yet  is  more   or   less   individualised 
in  every  living  being  there   must  be  somewhere   a   standpoint 
from  which  we  can  regard  the  whole  human  race   as   one   great 
man  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  thought  as   well  as   action, 
and  thus  we  may  arrive  at  a   position   from   which  our  fellow 
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men  are  not  only  our  brothers  but  also  part  of  ourselves,  with 
a  deeper  claim  to  our  love  and  good-will  than  can  be  furnished 
by  any  lower  consideration. 

As  the  fire  follows  the  stroke   of  the   steel  on  the  flint,   go 
action  follows  thought.     Action  is  indeed  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  thought,  and   if  not   followed   by   action   thought   is 
sterile  and  useless.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  to   act  as 
the  directing  and  also  the  restraining  power   of  the   body,  and 
rational  action   is    the   result   of  combined   thought   and    will* 
There  is,  however,  a   diviner   manner   in   which   thought   may 
become  realised  and  meet  with  its  due  expression  and  this  is  by 
means  of  speech.     Who   shall    measure   the  mighty   power   of 
spoken  thought.     The  word  that  was  in   the   beginning   seems 
to  indicate   the  faculty   of  speech   as   the   readiest,    the   most 
satisfactory  manner   by   which   man   is   enabled  to   affect   his 
fellowmauv     Most  of  us  have  realised  the  magic   power   of  the 
orator  and  known  what  it  is  to   stand   spell-bound,    riveted   by 
the  chains  of  a  thrilling  eloquence  that  makes  each  fibre  vibrate 
with  the  pulsations  of  a  noble  emotion,  and   we   know  too   how 
after wafds  the  wx>rds  will  hunt  us  and  urge  us   to   realise   their 
meaning  in  action.     At  such  times  the  speakel-   seems   to   have 
the  power  of  clothing  his  whole  soul  in  his  words   and   to   send 
it  forth  to  others,  so  that  heart  speaks  to   heart,   and  from   the 
mutual  contact  there  rush  forth  the  lightning   flashes   of  noble 
resolve  from  the  storm  clouds  of  awakened  emotion* 

•  Again,  when  we  turn  our  own  thoughts  into  words,  they  may 
be  of  lasting  benefit,  even  though  none  other  be  within  hearing. 
Expressed  in  speech  thought  is  brought  to  a  focus,  it  loses  its 
vagueness,  it  becomes  endued  with  a  body  and  the  power  of 
action,  and  becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  further  advance. 
31 
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Speech,  the  expression  of  thought  in  words,  is  a  help  towards 
the  fixing  and  consolidation  of  our  ideas,  spoken  of  in  the  last 
paper  and  from  the  very  nature  of  language  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive  limitations  that  were  invisible  while  the  ideas  were 
itill  in  the  bosom  of  half  latent  thought.  By  speech  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  day  from  the  twilight  of 
indefiniteness. 

But  let  us  proceed  a  step  backward    from   rational   speech   to 
its  vehicle  sound.     Who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  power  of  sound  ?    How  strange  it  is  that  this  impalpable 
inarticulate  vibration  of  the  ethereal  waves  should  produce  such 
strange  effects  I     Why  is  it  that  such  inarticulate  sounds  as  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  amongst  the  trees,  the    beating    of  the    sea 
waves  against  the  shore,  the  hum  of  a  mighty    city,    have    such 
power  to  effect  our  souls  and  bend  the  currents  of  our  thoughts, 
until  they  seem   to   us   like   voices  out   of  the  great   unseen, 
repeating  tales  of  mystery   and    whispering   the   secrets   of  the 
unknown.     And  then  mounting  higher  let   us    bow   before   the 
mystery  of  the  subtle  influence  of  music.     No  words  are  needed 
for  its  expression,  yet  it  makes  its  way  into  our  hearts,  freighted 
as  it  were  with  the  deepest   workings    of  the  composer's   soul 
yet  when  we  decompose  sound,  we    find  that    even   the  most 
elaborate  symphony  resolves  itself    into  a  combination  of  but 
two  elements,  pitch  and  rhythm.     But  like   all  other  pairs  they 
produce  in  combination  a  third,  and  that  third  may   be    said    to 
have  life.     In  the  appreciative  hearer  there  is  no    emotion    that 
cannot  be  stirred  by  an  appropriate  kind  of  music.      We  have 
often  wondered  why  some  master  of  the  art  has  not  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  idea  according  to  which  each  passion  had  its 
appropriate  musical  mode  by  which  it  could  be  called  into  play 
and  endeavoured  to  anah-se  these   modes   and    point  out   their 


charaoteristics.  It  mav  be  that  in  time  to  come  lome  one  work- 
ing  in  this  direction  may  discover  how  not  only  emotions  and 
passions,  but  also  ideas,  can  be  awakened  by  appropriate  modes. 
As  it  is,  even  an  appreciative  observer  of  ordinary  reflective  capa- 
city can  recognise  the  national  characteristics  of  music,  and 
feel,  if  he  cannot  define,  their  relation  to  the  national  thought 
and  ideas.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  recognised  the  spirit  of 
idyllir^.  purity  that  is  breathed  by  the  German  folk  songs,  the 
mysterious  wail  that  runs  through  the  Celtic  music  even  in  its 
themes  of  proudest  triumph  or  lightest  gaiety,  and  there  are 
some  compositions  that  seem  to  reflect  not  only  the  country  but 
even  the  tone  of  the  society  amid  which  they  were  written. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  popular  and  generally  ephe- 
meral compositions,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  they  become  so 
popular  for  a  time.  What  are  called  musical  people  seldom 
give  these  points  much  heed,  but  for  the  simple  minded  man 
there  may  be  a  revelation  even  in  the  air  of  the  operetta  or  the 
chorus  of  the  music  hall,  in  the  refrain  of  the  cafe  chantant  as 
well  as  in  tha  symphony  or  the  opera  of  the  master.  It  is  only 
the  wise  man  who  can  learn  serious  lessons  from  what  seem 
trifles  to  the  crowd.  Every  spoken  word  makes  a  distinct  im- 
pression upon  the  universe  as  a  whole  as  well  as  upon  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  when  that  word  is  the 
enunciation  of  a  vital  principle  of  a  great  truth,  its  eflPect  may 
be  truly  marvellous  upon  a  people  or  a  nation.  Man's  inner  light 
is  always  urging  him  to  do  the  right  and  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  highest  truth  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  w^henever  any  portion  of  the  absolute  truth  is 
enunciated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  masses, 
it  will  act  as  an  important  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  that 
influence    will    be   contagious,   and    it    will     grow     and     will 
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create  for  itself  a  sort  of  body  filled  with  life.  And  there 
will  be  the  one  life  acting  as  the  urging  impulse  in  the  back- 
ground, and  so  that  word  will  proceed  on  its  mission  and 
accomplish  its  work,  breaking  down  all  that  would  impede 
its  progress.  Once  a  portion  of  the  truth  is  floated,  it  seems 
to  go  on  gathering  substance  to  itself,  and  gaining  fresh  impetus 
with  every  forward  step,  until  at  last  it  becomes  irresistible. 
It  is  then  universally  accepted  without  question  and  becomes 
a  truism.  The  wisdom  enshrined  in  proverbs  and  popu- 
lar forms  of  expression  furnishes  examples  of  what  has 
been  stated,  or  rather  they  are  land  marks  or  milestones 
along  the  road  traversed  by  the  gradual  unfoldment  of  the 
unmanifested.  A  living  example  of  this  power  of  floating 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  all  great  agitations  or  collec- 
tive movements  of  mankind  for  a  common  object.  Behind  each 
of  these,  those  who  care  to  seek  will  find  there  is  a  certain 
word  which  sums  up  the  whole  object  of  strife,  and  this  word 
is  repeated  in  a  myriad  different  ways  by  those  who  take  part  in 
the  struggle  ;  often  it  is  only  expressed  by  synonyms,  often  it 
is  paraphrased,  often  it  is  confused  with  matters  with  which  it 
has  no  concern  but  it  is  always  there,  and  if  there  be  any  real 
truth  in  it,  it  will  be  a  word  of  power,  if  not  it  will  fail.  We 
fear  but  few  of  those  who  use  the  phrase  most  often,  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  made  flesh.  It  is  that  word  or  speech 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  behind  all  rational  action  the  word 
which  wo  imagine  to  be  the  first  manifestation  of  the  supreme, 
the  active  power  of  the  thought  divine  expressed  in  terms  of 
human  life  not  to  be  seized  or  grasped  in  all  its  aspects  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  but  only  when  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  a 
single  human  life  and  then  easily  perceived  by  all  and  applied 
to  each  individual  case,  just  as  a  drawing  may  be  tested  by  the 
application  of  a  previously  d(?termined  scak  of  perfection.     The 


word  in  this  case  has  to  be  inclusive  enough  to  contain  all  that 
is  required  in  human  life,  its  aims,  its  needs,  its  capacities,  and 
the  harmonious  combination  of  the  whole  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  Another  similar  word  is  one  which  all  may,  and  many 
do,  construct  for  themselves.  All  have  their  peculiar  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  character  and  have  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment ;  a  part  of  the  task  has  been  already  accomplished,  but 
there  remains  a  certain  residue  of  uncompleted  growth. 

There  is  already  i*Ae  impulse  towards  further  progress  in  the 
activity  of  tlie  one  life,  but  the  direction  may  need  correction 
and  there  may  be  some  imperfections  which  interfere  with  the 
real  development.  Now  it  is  possible  by  comparing  our  own 
state  with  a  more  perfect  one,  applying  it  bit  by  bit  to  see  where 
it  does  not  coincide,  to  arrive  at  a  certain  estimate  of  the  unac- 
complished residue,  and  the  value  of  this  estimate  may  be 
expressed  in  a  single  word,  which  word  will  act  as  a  direction 
and  a  beacon,  warning  us  away  from  dangerous  coasts  and 
indicating  the  court^e  to  be  followed.  And  this  word  may 
become  a  centre  around  which  all  the  tenor  of  our  life  revolves. 
Or  we  may  discover  such  a  word  as  will  express  in  germinal 
form  all  the  rules  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obey,  if  w« 
keep  that  word  continually  in  our  minds,  it  will  act  as  a 
constant  safeguard  and  prevent  us  from  the  path.  And  this 
may  be  tlie  case  not  only  with  individuals  but  with  whole 
nations,  as  we  see  in  every  patriotic  movement  when  the  cry  of 
"  fatherland  "  is  sufficient  to  awaken  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  citizen,  and  to  act  as  a  gigantic  stimulus  to  his 
energy  and  courage,  prompting  him  to  highest  deeds  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  and  calling  all  his  noblest  qualities  into  life 
and  activity.  Such  words  are  to  be  fonnd  at  the  root  of  all 
great  movements,  whether  philanthropic,  religious,  or  social, 
and  wherever  such  movements  m<?et  with  anv  marked   succes?. 
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even  though  in  much  they  may  be  mingled  with  error,  there   is 
always  a  substratum  of  truth  at  their  foundation.     The  truth  of 
this  proposition  is   tacitly   admitted    with    practical   results   in 
modern  politics,  for  who  does  not  know  the  importance  attached 
to  a  good  "  cry  ''  to  go  to  the  country  with  ?   The  aggregate  of 
these  greater  and  as  we  may  call  them  national  or  even  universal 
words  represents  the  stage  of  progress  to  which   humanity   has 
already  attained ;    these    words    are    themselves    evolved     from 
preceding    ones    and    from   them   new   ones    will   in   time   be 
evolved  inr  accordance  with  the  universal  law.     This    collective 
aggregation  is  what  has    been  called  the  spirit  of  the  age,    and 
he  who  by  rightly  estimating  the  value  of  each    of  its  compo- 
nent parts  and   rightly    understanding    their   relations   to   one 
another  and  the  whole,  either  as   checks   or  aids,   as   helps   or 
hindrances,  will  be  able  to  see  that  spirit  as  it  is.     But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  that  spirit  is  continually  changing   its 
form  not  suddenly  becoming  totally  transformed   but   growing 
gradually  changed,  it  also  knows  no  rest  but  is   ever   marching 
onwards.     For  the  majority  however,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  behold  the  genius  of  their  own  cycle.     Our  eyes  are   always 
blinded  by  the  glamour  of  our  own  personality  and  before  we 
can  look  upon  the  higher  objectivity  we  must  first  lose  sight  of 
the  loAver  from  a  subjective  point  of  view.     That   spirit   of  the 
age  is  the  synthesis  of  the  world's  actions  and  as  our  actions  are 
but  a  part  of  the   actions    of  the   whole,   we    must  beware   of 
attempting,  to  judge  the   whole  from    the   stand  point  of  the 
part  and  so  become  involved  in  hopeless  error.     If  the   higher 
nature  would  have  free  play  the  lower  must  be  subject  to  it, 
and  if  we  would  enter  into  a  full  exercise  of  the  higer  consciou- 
ness  must  suppress  the  workings  of  the  lower.     The  same  truth 
is  expressed  in  another  form  when  it  is  said  that  the  word   was 
God  and  created    all  things,   since   we  may  look  on  speech   as 
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simplest  action  and  also   since   we  can   describe  all  action  in 
terms  of  speech. 

Trite  as  the  subject  is,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  power  of  speech 
on  individual  for  good  or  evil.  What  others  say  to  us  affects 
us  in  a  way  hard  to  explain,  and  so  we  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  restraining  our  own  speech,  difficult  though  it 
always  is,  if  we  would  be  perfect. 

The  collected  actions  of  the  universe  are  the  result  of   the 
primary  action  of  the  one   life   in   its   infinite   variations.     All 
these  simple  in  the  beginning,  assume  forms  of  infinite  compli- 
cation as  they  are  unfolded  in  time.     It  is  the  combination  and 
correlation  of  circumstances  acting  in   time    that  produces    the 
fecundity  of  nature,  to  which  must  also  be  added  the   fact   that 
each  separate  part  of  the  whole  manifestation  is  not    only    con- 
fined  within  limits  as  to  the  scope  of  its  operations  but   is    also 
limited  as  to  its  energy.     Each    state    has    its  beginning  and 
its  culminating  point,  and  then  it  gradually  makes  way    for    its 
successor.     And  this  indeed  must  be   so,    for    it   is    impossible 
that  there  can  be  a  decline  before  there  has  been  the  attainment 
of  the  greatest  possible  height.     It  is  not  until  we  have  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  that  w^e  can  look  upon  the  plain  as   a   whole? 
and  it  is  not  until  we  have  seen  the   completed    w^ork   that   we 
can  judge  of  its  real  value  for  good  or  evil,  and  as  each  step    is 
one  in  advance,  such  advance  cannot  be  made  until  it  is  plain  in 
which  direction  it  is  necessary.     And  if  we   w^ould    study   at- 
tentively the  causes  of  the   rise    and    fall,    of  nations,    of  the 
changes  in  the   formation   of   opinions   and  beliefs,  we   might 
learn  many  a  lesson  as  to  w^orkings  of  the  one  life  and  see  how 
its  infinite  variations   are   produced   like   the   harmonies   of  a 
musical  note  from  a  common  centre  or   starting   point.     Each 
cycle  as  it  comes  into  existence  is  the  expression  of  some   such 
word  of  power,  and  outside  the  limits  of  what  that  word  implies 
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it  cannot  proceed,  (-ertain  gifts,  certain  faculties,  a  certain 
share  of  the  truth,  are  the  heritage  of  each  cycle,  and  its  capa- 
cities are  in  proportion  thereto.  For  the  cycle  that  is  to  succeed 
there  are  higher  possibilities.  But  each  successive  cycle  and  each 
successive  epoch  is  directly  the  descendant  of  the  preceding 
one.  There  is  no  real  break  of  continuity,  and  it  is  only  after 
it  has  passed  that  we  are  ahle  for  the  most  part  to  see  where 
the  change  actually  took  place  and  even  then  we  shall  find,  if  we 
look  closely  enough,  that  the  real  causes  of  the  change  had  their 
origin  in  a  still  remoter  and  perhaps  invisible  past.  All  we  can 
predicate  with  certainty  is  the  moment  when  they  came  into 
actual  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the  current  of 
events  into  a  fresh  channel.  Thus  we  see  that  each  epoch  is  the 
generator  of  its  successor,  being  in  turn  generated  by  its  own 
predecessor,  and  the  analogy  between  man  and  the  universe  is 
revealed.  For  in  human  life  the  sn-^  thing  takes  place.  What 
we  are  today  is  the   result   of  r  f)oyond   what  we   were 

yesterday  what  we  shall  be  tomcr.  <  .  i.s  contained  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  today,  so  it  is  with  our  c-in^umstances,  they  are  the 
outcome  of  what  has  preceded  and  the  whole  is  again  limited  by 
the  possibilities  of  our  epoch  and  nation.  Given  precisely  the 
same  original  capacities  and  how  different  will  be  the  result 
produced  by  an  education,  in  China  in  England  and  in  Kams* 
chatka.  A  Newton  brought  up  amongst  red  Indians  would 
never  have  the  necessary  scope  for  the  discovery  of  the  binomial 
theorem  though  he  would  undoubtedly  achieve  such  intellectual 
greatness  as  lay  within  his  reach.  The  one  energy  is  ever 
the  same,  only  its  form  changes.  So  similar  motives  active  in 
different  people  will  produce  very  different  actions,  even  if 
intended  to  produce  a  similar  result  for  the  opportunities  and 
circumstances  of  each  are  different.  Thus  we  must  beware  of 
judging  others.     It  is  always  easy   to   blame   another   for   not 
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pursuing  the  course  of  action  we  imagine  we  should  have  adopted 
in  his  place  but  we  forget  that  his  circumstances  are  not 
ours.  So  too  we  often  find  fault  with  another  for  not  putting 
his  thought  into  our  language  instead  of  trying  to  get  at  and 
appreciate  the  thought  itself.  Moreover  we  all  know  what  pain 
we  cause  ourselves  when  we  have  said  what  has  given  pain  to 
others. 

Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  restrain  our  speech ;  to  speak  only 
truth ;  so  to  speak  it  that  others  may  understand  what  we 
really  mean,  remembering  that  the  stand  point  of  the  hearer  is 
not  always  identical  with  that  of  the  speaker.  As  we  often  mis- 
understand others,  so  we  ourselves  will  often  be  misunderstood ; 
but  through  whatever  difficulty  and  whatever  sacrifice  of  self 
our  path  may  lead  us,  we  must  steadily  aim  so  to  order  our 
conversation  that  "  the  tongue  shall  lose  the  power  to  wound, 
and  the  ear  shall  lose  its  sensitiveness."  Only  then  "  will  the 
soul  be  able  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  masters." 

C.   J.   WlGMOKE. 
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X. 

The  two-fold  action  of  the  Law  of  Karma  on  the  various 

Planes. 

"  All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  thought  j 
it  is  founded  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up  of  our 
thoughts.  If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  with  an  evil  thought, 
pain  follows  him,  as  the  wheel  follows  the  foot  of  the  ox 
that  draws  the  carriage."— Z)Aamma^a^a, 


"Therefore  you  who  desire  to  understand  the  laws  of 
Karma,  attempt  firet  to  free  yourself  from  these  laws  / 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  fixing  your  attention  on 
that  which  is  unaffected  by  those  laws." — Light  on  the  path. 

By  the  term  Karma  we  understand  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy  which  regulates  the  effects  of  merit  or  demerit.  It  is 
the  law  of  compensation  on  a  plane  where  individual  will  and 
reason  comes  into  action ;  the  law  by  which  merit  receives  its 
reward  and  demerit  its  punishment ;  not  according  to  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  a  natural  or  supernatural  judge  ;  but  as  a 
certain  and  necessary  consequence  of  thoughts  harboured  or 
acts  performed.  To  be  capable  of  merit  or  demerit,  it  is  neces-' 
sary  that  the  being  deserving  punishment  or  reward  should  be 
to  some  extent  a  responsible  and  resonable  beings  because  only 
such  a  being  is  competent  to  judge  of  his  actions  and  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil  according  to  his  own  will.  A  stone,  a 
plant  or  an  oyster  cannot  voluntarily  confer  benefits,  avoid 
dangers  or  discriminate  between  good  and  evil  and  although  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  holds  good  on  the  lowest  physical  planes 
as  well  as  on  the  higher  ones,  the  law  of   Karma  can  only  be 
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said  to  como  into  operation  when  moral  responsibility  has  com- 
incnced  and  it  must  cease  with  moral  responsiblity.  Life  is 
made  up  of  tlie  result  of  previous  Karma  gained  either  in  this 
Jife  or  in  ii  former  one,  and  of  the  action  of  the  will  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  induced.  The  lowest  kingdoms  of 
nature  act  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  that 
control  them,  there  is  no  exertion  of  individual  will,  conse- 
quently no  individual  responsibility,  no  merit  or  demerit,  no 
punishment  or  reward.  In  the  highest  spiritual  plane  the 
individual  will  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  universal  will 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  supreme  wisdom.  There  can  be  no 
more  deviation  from  the  law,  evil  intentions  and  evil  acts  have 
become  impossible;  to  do  good  has  become  a  matter  of  course, 
which  does  not  need  to  be  decided  on  or  considered  for  a  moment. 
There  is  no  more  choice  and  consequently  no  more  merit,  and 
no  more  action  of  the  Law  of  Karma.  To  express  it  in  other 
words.  On  the  lowest  planes  of  life  desire  has  not  yet  attained 
to  consciousness  and  consists  only  in  the  form  of  unconscious 
attraction  and  repulsion,  on  the  highest  spiritual  planes  selfish 
desire  has  ceased  to  exist  and  there  is  no  more  necessity  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil,  because  every  thinfr  is  ffood. 

This  brings  before  us  the  question.  What  is  good  and  what 
is  evil  ?  And  we  shall  find  that  good  and  evil,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  conmionly  used,  are  relative  terms,  that  an  action 
may  be  good  in  one  plane  and  at  the  same  time  bad  on  another, 
that  what  may  be  good  for  one  individual  may  be  bad  for 
another,  and  absolute  good  can  only  exist  on  the  spiritual 
plane,  while  absolute  evil  can  exist  nowhere.  Whatever  is 
relatively  good  in  one  direction  is  relatively  evil  in  another 
direction.  JN^o  light  can  be  imagined  without  darkness,  and  the 
word  darkness  has  no  meaning  unless  it  refers  to  a  contradis- 
tinction from  light.     To  decide  whether  an  action    is    crood    or 
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evil  we  must  first  analyse  its  eifects  on  all  the  planes  of  exis- 
tence, in  the  physical,  astral,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
planes,  sum  up  the  good  results,  compare  them  with  the  evil 
results  it  has  produced,  and  the  balance  will  shew  whether  the 
action  may  be  called  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

An  action  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  elements  :  the  Motive 
the  Performance  and  the  Act.     A  Motive    (desire  or  impulse) 
may  exist  without  being  put  into  execution,  and  only  when  it  is 
put  into  action  does  it  become  an  act ;   an  act  can  only   be   ac- 
complished when  it  is  performed  ;   but  an  act  can  be  performed 
without  a  motive.     The  performance  itself  is   only   the   mecha- 
nical process  of  putting   the   will   into  action   and   as   such   it 
possesses  neither  merit  or  demerit,    but   the   means  which   are 
taken   for    the  purpose   of  accomplishing  a   result   constitute 
intermediate  acts  and   produce   intermediate   results.     We  see 
therefore  two  essential  elements,   which   in   a   complete   action 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Karma,  the  motive  and 
the  act,  each  of  which  produces   separate   effects  on   separate 
planes  ;  but  which  interact   and   react   upon   each   other.     The 
conservation  of  energy   and   the  indestructibility  of  matter — 
in   the  physical   as   well  as   in  the  metaphysical   sense — hold 
good     on     the     higher    as     well     as     on   the   lower    planes. 
All   motion,    whether    in    the    material     or     spiritual     world, 
is    the    result   of  previous   motion    on  the    plane    on  which  it 
exists  and    produces  subsequent   motion   on   the   same  plane. 
A  motive    power   on   the  physical  plane   can   only   produce  a 
mechanical  result  on  the  physical  plane,    but   the   results  of  a 
mechanical  action  may  give  rise  to  mental  emotions,  intellectual 
processes,  moral   tendencies   and    spiritual   aspirations ;    which 
again   may  react  down    to  the  physical    plane.      A    mental 
impulse   belongs   to   the  astral   plane  ;    and  as  such  it  acts  on 
the   astral   plane   but  the   physical   acts    induced  by  a  mental 
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impulse  is  governed  or  directed  by  intelligence,  it  will  have 
its  primary  effect  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  if  it  is  under 
the  guidance  of  moral  considerations  or  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, the  higher  spheres  will  be  the  ones  primarily  affected. 
A  motive  without  an  act  cannot  affect  the  physical  plane  directly ; 
but  the  disturbances  caused  by  it  on  the  astral  plane  may  induce 
important  changes  on  the  physical  plane.  A  sudden  terror — for 
instance — may  cause  the  heart  to  cease  its  action,  the  blood  to 
recede  from  the  brain  and  so  induce  death.  Hate,  love,  re- 
venge, jealousy,  greed,  envy,  malice  etc,  leave  their  impressions 
(which  may  become  more  or  less  permanent)  on  the  features  ; 
the  mind  moulds  the  physical  body  and  a  man's  character  is 
usually  more  or  less  perfectly  expressed  in  the  lineaments  of  his 
face,  the  development  of  his  skull  and  the  proportions  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  internal  and  external  parts  of  his 
body.  If  the  motive  originates  from  a  high  plane  the  effects 
acting  through  the  astral  plane  upon  the  physical  plane  will  be 
more  powerful  and  lasting.  So  for  instance  a  murder  may  be 
committed  under  a  sudden  impulse  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  the  act  may  be  regretted  as  soon  as  the  physical 
force  necessary  to  perform  it  is  expended  ;  but  if  the  act  is  the 
result  of  long  continued  reasoning,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
regret  unless  new  causes  come  into  action  to  produce  a  change 
of  opinion.  A  motive — even  without  being  put  into  action- 
is  an  accumulation  of  energy  which  cannot  be  annihilated,  but 
which  can  be  changed  into  another  form,  and  be  used  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  originally  intended. 

An  act  without  a  motive  deserves  neither  merit  nor  demerit 
and  can  only  primarily  act  on  the  lower  planes,  where  it  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  the  results  of  that 
involuntary  act  may  be  productive  of  new  causes  which  may 
affect  the  higher  planes  and  from  them  react  again  upon  the  lower 
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ones.     If  I  break  my  leg  by  an  unavoidable  accident,  I  deserve 
neither  merit  nor  demerit ;  but  the   primary   consequences   on 
the  physical  plane  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  broken  on 
purpose.   It  was  an  act,  not  an  action,  because  it  was  done  with- 
out a  motive  ;  but  I  shall  have  to  undergo  physically  the  same 
suffering  or  inconvenience  as  if  I  had   done  it   intentionally ; 
and  the  suffering   caused  by  the  accident  or  by  the  confinement 
in  the  room,  may  give  rise  to  new  causes  which  will  have   their 
effects  on  the  higher  planes  and  from  them  react  again  upon  the 
lower  ones.    A  case  is  known  of  a  woman  who,  while  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism,  poisoned  the  food  for  her  family  who  partook 
of  it  in  the  morning  and  died.     There  was  no  conscious   motive 
in  that  act  and  the  primary  effect  consisted   for   her   simply  in 
the  loss  of  her  family*     The  effects  on  the  higher  planes,  such  as 
grief,  sorrow,  &c.  were  in  this  case  caused  by  the  effects  of  that 
act  and  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  the  act  had  been  com- 
mitted by  another  person. 

A  motive  may  be  eithor  good  or  bad,  or  good  in  one  aspect  and 
bad  in  another.  If  we  save  the  life  of  an  individual  from  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  the  motive  will  be  good ;  if  we  kill  an  animal 
uselessly,  the  motive  will  be  bad  ;  if  we  kill  one  animal  to 
prolong  the  life  of  another,  the  motive  will  be  good  in  one  aspect 
and  bad  in  another.  The  same  may  be  said  about  acts  without 
motives.  If  an  accidental  discharge  of  your  guns  scares  away  a 
robber,  the  act  is  good  ;  if  the  ball  hits  your  comrade,  the  act  is 
bad  ;  but  if  it  hits  the  robber,  the  act  is  bad  for  the  robber  and 
in  some  respect  good  for  you. 

An  action  to  be  good  must  have  a  good  motive,  and  the  best  of 
motives  amounts  to  very  little  unless  it  is  properly  executed.  If 
we  commit  an  act  of  stupidity  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we  feel 
almost  the  same  regret  as  if  we  had  made  an  intentional  mistake 
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and  if  we  should  happen  to  do  a  groat  humanitarian  act  by  mere 
accident,  it  would  give  us  little  satisfaction,  because  there  is  no 
meritorious  motive  attached  to  it. 

To  determine  whether  an  action  is  good  or  evil  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  intention  should  be  meritorious,  but  that  the 
act  itself  should  lead  to  good  results.  If  1  give  a  beggar  some 
money  so  that  he  may  get  the  means  of  satisfying  his  hunger, 
my  motive  is  evidently  good ;  but  whether  the  act  was  good  or 
bad  will  depend  on  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  money.  The 
act  of  giving  is  under  all  circumstances  bad  for  me  on  the 
physical  plane,  because  I  dispossess  myself  of  the  sum  given, 
and  if  the  beggar  spends  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
drunk,  it  will  also  be  bad  for  me  on  the  intellectual  plane,  be- 
cause  I  shall  have  cause  to  regret  of  my  judgment.  All  this 
would  go  to  make  the  action  bad  ;  but  if  the  beggar  should 
spend  the  money  for  what  it  was  intended,  then  the  action 
would  notwithstanding  my  loss  on  the j  physical  plane,  be  pre- 
eminently good. 

Again,  if  I  give  a  beggar  some  money,  having  sufficient 
cause  to  believe  that  he  will  use  it  for  a  bad  purpose,  then  the 
motive  will  be  undoubtedly  bad,  and  if  he  does  what  I  expect 
him  to  do,  the  act  will  also  be  bad  for  me  not  only  on  the  phy- 
sical but  on  the  moral  j^lane.  Should  he  however,  in  spite  of 
my  anticipations,  make  some  good  use  of  that  money,  then  I 
shall  have  done  a  good  act  with  evil  motives — an  act  which  may 
bring  me  a  reward  on  the  physical  plane,  but  for  which  no 
direct  good  Karma  could  be  expected  on  the  moral  plane. 

We  may  now  divide  all  complete  actions  into  for  classes ; 

Actions  in  which  the  motive  may  be  preeminently  good  and 
the  act  preeminently  evil.  In  such  cases  the  Karma  created  by 
the  motive  will  have  its  immediate  good  effects  on  the  higher 
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iplanes,  while  the  effects  created  by  the  act  on  the  lower  planes 
will  be  evil.  History  tells  us  of  many  great  criminals  who 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Torquemada  burnedhercties  in  order  to  save  their  souls  ;  Robes- 
pierre butchered  people  to  liberate  mankind  from  servitude 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  differences  of  opinion.  The  motives  which 
inspired  such  persons  were  undoubtedly  good  from  a  moral 
stand  point,  however  much  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in- 
tellectually and  the  effects  produced  by  such  motives  must 
necessarily  have  been  good  on  their  moral  planes  and  given  them 
some  temporary  happiness  ;  while  the  effects  of  such  evil  acts  will 
necessarily  be  felt  on  the  lower  planes  and  render  them  misera- 
ble. A  person  during  his  life  may  be  physically  happy  and 
mentally  suffering,  or  he  may  be  happy  in  his  miud  while 
undergoing  physical  tortures  ;  but  when  after  death  a  division  of 
his  higher  principles  from  the  lower  ones  takes  place,  such 
simultaneous  state  of  happiness  and  misery  becomes  impossible. 
He  cannot  at  the  same  time  rejoice  and  suffer  ;  the  effect  of  one 
set  of  energies  must  exhaust  itself  before  the  other  energies  can 
come  into  play.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  higher  energies  are 
more  potential  and  enduring  than  the  lower  ones.  They  will 
therefore  be  the  first  to  act  and  to  unroll  themselves,  while  the 
bad  Karma  created  on  the  lower  planes  will  have  its  effects  on 
these  lower  planes  whenever  the  individual  monad  redescendB  to 
them  by  the  process  of  reincarnation. 

2.  Actions  in  which  the  motive  is  preeminently  bad  and  the 
act  preeminently  good.  Such  actions  may  be  imagined  to  occur 
if  a  person  commits  a  selfish  or  criminal  act,  which  produces 
beneficial  results  that  were  not  originally  intended.  For  instance 
a  hypocrite  may  ostentatiously  endow  a  humanitarian  institution 

with  funds,  for  the  secret  purpose  of  gaining  political  influence, 
33 
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which  he  expects  to  use  for  bad  purposes.  In  such  cases  the 
effects  created  by  the  act  on  the  lower  planes  will  only  be  felt  on 
the  lower  planes.  He  may  obtain  riches  and  honors,  but  as 
there  was  no  good  motive  to  create  Karma  on  the  higher  plane, 
no  direct  good  result  can  there  be  expected  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  evil  intentions  by  which  his  acts  were  inspired  will 
produce  suffering  on  the  moral  plane.  Now  if  the  sum  of  his 
evil  Karma  created  on  the  higher  planes  preponderates  over  his 
good  Karma  on  these  planes,  the  evil  energies  must  become 
exhausted  before  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  good  energies 
can  come  into  play.  It  must  however  bo  remembered,  that 
comparatively  few  people  do  evil  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing 
evil.  A  motive  may  be  selfish  and  induce  a  selfish  act  on 
account  of  some  real  or  imaginary  necessity,  and  in  such  cases 
the  evil  energies  created  are  not  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  man's  good  motives  and  good 
actions,  and  the  Karma  of  evil  will  remain  latent  in  the  lower 
planes  until  the  individual  monad  redescends  to  those  planes  in 
its  next  reincarnation. 

3.  Actions  in  which  both  motive  and  act,  are  preeminently 
good.  Under  this  head  we  may  classify  all  actions  which  relieve 
individual  or  collective  suffering  or  assist  in  the  progress  of 
humanity,  and  which  are  undertaken  without  any  selfish  consi- 
derations. These  are  the  actions  of  all  truly  great  reformers, 
philossphers,  statesmen,  poets,  inventors,  artists  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  of  those  persons  who  attend  to  thoir  duties  without 
view  to  personal  reward  or  punishment  to  bo  received  either  in 
this  life  or  in  another.  Such  actions  necessarily  create  good 
Karma  on  the  higher  as  well  as  on  the  lower  planes;  but  as  no 
act  can  be  absolutely  good  in  all  planes,  there  must  bo  necessarily 
relative  evil  mixed  up  with  it,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  large 
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or  small  according  to  circumstances  and  coincidences.     History 
furnishes  sufficient  examples.     Some  of  the  greatest  inventors 
have  lived  and  died  in  poverty  and  misery ;  because  they  con- 
centrated all  their   energies  on  the  intellectual  plane,  neglecting 
the  claims  of  the  physical  plane.      Often  the  unavoidable  coinci- 
dences necessary  to  accomplish  a  good  result  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  render  it  almost  doubtful  whether  we  should  consider  their 
originators  as  criminals  or  heroes.     If  we  for  instance  examine 
the-history  of  Napoleon  I,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  began  his 
conquests  with  the  good  motive  of  spreading  civilisation,  neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  by  his  conquests   civilisation  was  spread 
and  the  world  became  more  enlightened ;  and  yet  how  many 
individuals  were  made  the  victims  of  his   noble  ambition,  and 
how  many  homes  were  made  desolate  bypiis  victories  !  The  soldier 
perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  statesman  who  causes  his  death 
only   knows   the   approximate   number   of  his  victims.     They 
cannot  accuse  him  as  their  murderer,   they  are  the  victims  of 
casualties  or  acts  without  premeditation ;  the  general  may  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  an  army ;  but  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  killing  of  an  individual.      Whether  his  acts 
are  meritorious  or  deserving  of  demerit  will  depend  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  duty. 
4.     Actions  in  which  both  motive  and  act  are  preeminently 
evil.     To  this  class  belong  those  actions  which  were  performed 
with  entirely  selfish  motives  and  for  purely  selfish  purposes  on 
the  physical  plane.     They  include  such  actions  as  hinder  the 
progress  of  an   individual   or   of  a   community,    they    include 
acts  that  are  committed  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  passions, 
such  as  revenge,  lust,  hatred,  jealousy,  greed  etc,    they  include 
what  are  called   crimes,  and  are  in  most  countries  punishable  by 
law.     The  motives  in  such  cases  arise  from  the  lowest  planes  of 
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thought,  the  acts  belongs  to  the  lowest  planes  and  the  Karma 
created  will  act  on  the  lowest  planes.  Even  the  worst  criminals 
have  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  good  impulses  and  may  have 
done  some  good,  and  unless  their  evil  energies  are  so  powerful 
as  to  entirely  overcome  the  effects  of  their  good  Karma,  the 
evil  energies  on  the  lower  planes  cannot  become  active  until  the 
energy  of  the  good  Karma  is  exhausted.  But  if  the  evil  ener- 
gies accumulated  during  life  are  so  powerful  as  to  entirely  over- 
power and  neutralise  the  accumulation  of  occasionally  manifested 
good  energies,  then  the  evil  Karma  will  immediately  come  into 
action  in  the  subjective  condition  and  the  good  Karma  manifest 
its  effects  in  the  next  objective  existence. 

The  majority  of  evil  actions  are  not  perpetrated  from  absolutely 
evil  motives,  but  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  some  benefit  so  for 
instance  a  theft  is  not  usually  commited  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  possessor  of  article  desired  by  the  thief ;  but  be- 
cause the  thief  wants  to  enjoy  its  possession.  Such  acts  are 
preeminently  evil ;  but  as  they  are  not  inspired  by  any  positively 
malicious  motive,  the  energy  of  the  Karma  created  by  them  is 
not  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  a  certain  amount  of  energv  that 
has  resulted  from  actions  which  were  done  for  good  purposes 
There  is  however  a  point  at  which  the  Karm^  created  by  good 
actions  and  the  Karma  created  by  bad  actions  might  be  sp 
evenly  balanced,  that  they  would  e:xactly  neutralise  each  other. 
In  this  case  the  personality  would  have  neither  good  nor  bad 
energy,  and  it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had 
never  existed,  or  as  if  his  life  had  consisted  in  actions  which  were 
neither  good  nor  evil. 

5.  Actions  which  are  .neither  good  nor  evil.  Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  the  actions  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  weak- 
minded  people  and  such  actions  as  are  done  from  fear  of  punish- 
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ment  or  hope  of  reward.  While  the  good  or  evil  produced  by 
the  act  creates  effects  on  the  physical  plane,  it  is  the  motive 
which  makes  an  action  good  or  evil  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  those  terms.  But  an  act  without  any  intellectual  or  moral 
motive  can  create  no  active  energy  on  these  planes ;  hope  and 
fear  belong  to  the  astral  plane,they  may  be  considered  as  emotions 
of  the  animal  principle  in  man.  But  where  no  higher  activity  is 
at  work,  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  energy  on  higher 
planes ;  there  will  be  neither  merit  nor  demerit,  no  important 
Karma  to  produce  effects  ;  such  persons  are  neither  good  nor 
bad,  or  as  the  Christian  Bible  says,  they  are  neither  cold  nor  hot 
they  are  useless,  and  for  such  there  is  no  permanent  existence 
possible,  because  no  higher  energies  are  brought  into  conscious- 
ness on  the  higher  planes,  there  is  nothing  that  could  or  would 
reincarnate  as  an  individual.  Man  may  be  looked  at  as  a  ma- 
terialised or  incorporated  idea  or  a  set  of  ideas ;  but  a  person 
who  has  no  idea  of  his  own  and  no  will  of  his  own  worth  speak- 
ing of,  an  unthinking  person,  whose  ideas  are  mere  reflections  of 
those  of  others,  will,  after  the  dissolution  of  his  lower  principles 
have  no  nee4  for  a  new  form  in  which  to  incorporate  his  higher 
ideas,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  none  such  left.  This 
fact  explains  the  dangers  that  arise  from  a  false  belief  in  personal 
gods  and  saviours;  because  weakminded  men  and  women  will 
not  exert  their  mental  energies;  thinking  that  an  invisible 
saviour  will  do  for  them  what  they  ought  to  do  themselves  ;  the 
motives  of  their  actions  are  caused  by  cowardly  fears  or  idle 
hopes  and  they  gradually  lose  their  individuality  unless  they  are 
aroused  and  made  to  exert  themselves,  and  so  create  Karma. 

6.  Actions  which  are  absolutely  evil.  An  action  to  be  absolute- 
ly evil,  would  have  to  be  one  in  which  the  motive  as  well  as  the 
act  would  be  evil  on  all  planes  and  in  every  aspect,  and  such  an 
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action  is  unthinkable;   because   every   intellectual   motive  has 
some  object  in  view  by  which  it  desires,  then  the   act  was  good 
for  that   purpose.     Moreover   most   criminals   commit   acts   by 
which  they  themselves  at  least  desire  to  receive   some   benefit. 
An   all-powerful  being  who  would  want  to   destroy   the   world, 
would  do  so  for  some  purpose,  and  the  suicide  who  seeks  to 
destroy  himself  wants  to  escape  from  life.     But  there  are  actions 
which  very  nearly  approach  absolute  evil.   Such  actions  are  those 
which  are  committed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing   evil   without 
receiving  thereby  any  personal  benefit.     If  a   great   deal   of  in- 
tellectual energy  is  employed  to  execute  such   actions,  the  ener- 
gies made  active  will  be  very  strong,  and  in  proportion  to   their 
strength  will  be  their  duration.     The  Ideas  which  make  these 
energies  active,  necessarily  do  not  rise  up  to  the  moral  plane 
they  move  entirely  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect  and  we  see 
therefore   in  such    cases  a    strong   and    enduring    energy  ac- 
cumulated in  the  lower  planes,  where  those  energies  will  finally 
become  exhausted  which  can  only    be   accomplished   by    long 
individual  suffering. 

7.     Actions  which  are  absolutely  good.     An   act   which   ac- 
complishes its  purpose  is  in  so  far  good  and  if  the   motive   that 
inspired  it  was  good,  then  the  action  may  be  said  to  be  good  ; 
provided  that  the  intermediate  results   did   no    serious   harm  ; 
but  an  action  which  would  be   absolutely   good    on   all   planes 
and  in  every  aspect  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  An  act  means 
a  change  and  a  change  can  only  bo    prodxiced    at    the    expense 
of  energy.     An  act  of  benevolence  causes  a   loss    to    the   bene- 
factor on  one  plane,  while  it  may  benefit  him  on   another,   and 
even  the  planting  of  a  useful  tree  is  done  at  the  expense  of  time, 
space  and  energy  ;   which  might   perhaps   have  been  expended 
to  some  more  useful  purpose.     But  as  there  are  actions   which 
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come  very  near  to  being  absolutely  evil,  so  there  are  others 
which  come  very  near  to  being  absolutely  good.  The  energies 
created  (made  active)  in  such  case  belong  to  the  highest  spheres 
and  are  enduring  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  will  by  which 
they  heve  been  set  in  motion.  They  become  necessarily 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  time  during  the  subjective  condition 
but  this  process  is  one  that  causes  happiness,  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  recollection  of  a  good  action  causes  happiness,  while  the 
memory  of  a  bad  action  causes  remorse. 

Life  may  be  therefore  called  a  great  mathematical  problem 
in  which  he  will  gain  most  who  best  knows  how  to  calculate, 
and  to  foresee  the  effects  of  his  actions.  The  good  mathemati- 
cian will  be  the  gainer  when  the  book  of  life  is  closed,  a  poor 
mathematician  will  have  debts  to  pay,  while  those  who  have 
neither  merit  nor  demerit  will  have  no  claims,  neither  can  any- 
thing be  claimed  from  them,  and  nature  needs  them  no  longer. 
But  those  who  have  accumulated  a  large  store  of  good  energy 
without  leaving  any  debts  behind  will  have  treasures  laid  up 
which  may  not  be  exhausted  for  ages,  or  they  may  enter  the 
sphere  of  absolute  good,  whence  no  more  return  to  matter  is 
necessary. 

The  process  of  human  development  and  the  attainment  of 
perfection  is  therefore  accomplished  by  natural  laws.  It  is  not 
merely  directed  by  sentiment;  but  is  a  scientific  process, 
guided  by  mathematical  rules,  which  demonstrate  that  to  be 
good  it  i5  necessary  to  be  wise,  and  that  the  highest  expression 
of  wisdom  is  universal  justice. 

JS^ote.— The  whole  of  Nature  is  based  on  the  law  of  Compensa- 
tion, and  it  has  therefore  been  stated  that  it  is  also  active  in  the 
animal  world.  It  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  and  must  act  in 
all  Departments  of  Nature.     The   law  of  Compensation  and  the 
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law  of  Karma  are  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  but  I  hove  chosen  to  call  them  by  diiferent  names  to 
indicate  the  action  of  that  law  on  different  planes.  * 'Compensa- 
tion" is  a  term  used  in  mechanics  and  in  physical  science  > 
while  the  word  Karma  is  used  to  signify  the  action  of  that  law 
on  the  moral  plane,  where  the  action  of  the  law  of  compensation 
can  be  modified  by  Will  and  by  lleason,  and  where  personal 
merit  or  demerit  ( judging  from  the  standpoint  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility)   exists. 

A  piece  of  iron  is  attracted  by  a  magnet,  without  having  any 
choice  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  exposed  to  air  and  water  it  may 
become  rusty  and  cannot  prevent  it.  A  plant  or  a  tree  may  be 
straight  or  crooked  on  account  of  circumstances  over  which  it 
has  no  control.  An  animal  usually  follows  the  instinct  of  his 
nature  without  any  merit  or  demerit  for  doing  so,  a  child  or  an 
idiot  may  smilingly  kick  over  a  lamp  which  may  set  a  whole 
city  on  fire  ;  the  cause  will  have  its  effect,  but  the  child  or  tho 
idiot  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  it,  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  intelligence  to  fully  control  there  actions  or  to  judge 
about  the  consequences.  A  person  can  only  be  held  responsible 
according  to  his  ability  to  perceive  justice  and  to  distinguislt 
between  good  and  evil.  The  power  to  discriminate  properly  is 
an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  higher  that  mind 
is  developed  the  more  it  becomes  responsible  for  tlie  effects 
which  it  produces. 

An  act  may  kill  a  mouse  and  a  tiger  a  man  or  an  ox  gOre  a 
man;  and  to  hold  them  morally  responsible  for  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice,  cruelty  and  stupidity.  Whether  or  not  a  dog  may 
have  sufficient  reason  to  incur  any  moral  responsibility,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  no  "  emphatic  affirmation  or  denial  will 
decide  the  case.     Only  a  dog  endowed  with  human   intclliocncc 
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and  speech  could  decide  the  question   ex  cathedra ;    but  it   is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  dog,  although  he  may  have  sufficient 
reason  to  know  what  is  good  or  bad  for  himself  or  for  those   to 
whom  he  is  attached,  has  no  moral  responsibily.  If  a  dog  dies  on 
the  grave  of  his  master,  the  question  is :  Did  the  dog  die   from 
selfish  grief  for  having  lost  his  benefactor  or  from  grief  for   tJie 
misfoftuiie   that  befell  his  master,  or  fi-om  ah  unsatisfied   desire 
to  be  with  his  master,  to  whom  he  is  attached  by  instinct  ?    If  a 
dog,  when  caught  in   some   mischief  submits    to   punishment, 
does  he  do  so,  because  he  knows  that  he  deserves   punishment, 
or  because  his  experience  tells  him  that  in  such   cases  punish- 
ment is  unavoidable  and  that  is  of  no  use  to  run  away  ?  I  think 
the  latter  view   is   more   reasonable,    because   if  the   dog  had 
sufficient  reason  to  argue  about  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  he 
would  also  see  tliat  the  lash  is  unjust  and  only  serves  aS  a  means 
of  revenge.     It  is  not  a  question,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  simple  latv  of  compensation  and    the   more 
complicated  law  of  Karma ;  but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  it 
is  advisable  to  make  such  a  distinction,  and  as  it  is  the  object 
of  words  to  convey  correct  ideas,    I  consider   it   best  to  employ 
such  terms  as  tv^ill  indicate  the  action  of  the  law  of  Karma  on 
the  various  planes  of  life.     A  siftiilar  distinction  is  usually  inade 
in  all  departments  of  thought.     The   law  of  attraction  and  the 
law  of  Love  are   otie   and   the   same   thing.     "Love"   usually 
means  attraction  on  a  higher  plane.     A  man  usually  does  not 
say  to  his  wife  :  "  I  am  attracted  to  you,"  neither  is  it  customary 
to  say:  "Opposite  poles  love  each  other."  Reason  and  Intuition 
are  the  same  thing  ;  but  Intuition   is  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  and 
therefore  we  use  two  different  words.      If  it  is  intended  to  use 
only  one  word  to  signify  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  no  matter 

on  what  planes  it  acts,  then  there  would  have   been  no  necessity 
34  ^ 
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to  introduce  the  word  ^^Karma,"  and  we  might  have  been  content- 
ed to  call  it  the  law  of  Compensation. 

If  I  am  requested  to  answer  the  previous  question  :  "  Are  ani- 
mals under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Karma  as  APPLIED  TO 
HUMAN  BEINGS  ?''  I  answer  No.  If  I  am  asked.  Are  animals 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  compensation  ?"  I  say  yes. 
My  reasons  are,  that  it  would  be  unjust  that  animals  should 
incure  punishment  for  acts  for  which  they  are  not  responsible  t 
while  the  suffering  which  is  entailed  upon  them  necessarily  brings 
with  it  the  corresponding  compensation.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
note  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  attempted  to  explain.— H 
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"  There  if?  nothinor  in  the  macrocosm  of  Nature  that  is 
not  contained  in  man,  because  man  and  Nature  are 
essentially  one,  and  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  being  one 
with  Nature  will  know  everything  in  Nature  if  he  knows 
only  himself." — Paracelsus  by  F.  H. 

Terra  legit  carnem,  tumulum  circumvolet  umbra,  Orcus  habet 
manes  spiritus  astra  petit. 

Goethe's  Faust  speaks  to  the  materialistic  philosopher  (Wag- 
r^r  )  in  about  the  following  language  ; 

"  One  sense  alone  is  conscious  in  your  heart 

Be  happy  and  avoid  to  know  the  other. 

But  in  my  heart,  ahis !  two  souls  reside  ; 

Each  from  the  other  tries  to  separate. 

One  clings  to  earth  with  passions  and  desires 

And  fond  embrace  ;   the  other  breaks  her  bonds, 

And  rising  upwards  «purns  the  dust  of  earth." 

Every  one  whoge  spirituality  is  not  by  a  total  immersion 
into  materiality  entirely  lost,  feels  that  his  material  body  is 
inhabited  by  at  least  two  spiritual  elements,,  which  follow 
different  attractions  and  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  Man 
is  therefore  usually  considered  to  be  a  triune  being,  consisting 
of  his  animated  physical  body,  his  intellectual  soul  and  his 
divine  spirit.  But  occult  science,  having  superior  means  of 
investigation  at  her  command,  tells  us  that  man  is  composed 
of  seven  principles,  each  of  which  can  again  be  sub-divided 
into  seven. 

These  principles  interlink  and  influence  each  other  by  mutual 
attraction  during  life  ;  but  at  death  they  separate  into  three 
distinct  groups.  The  physical  body,  whose  vitality  is  departed 
becomes  disintegrated  into  the  element  out  of  which  it  was 
evolved  ;   the  more  refined  principles,   which   were   the   cause 
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of  his  iiniinn}  desires,  the  "spirit"  of  the  spiritualists  and 
what  the  occultists  call  Eleinentary,  may  under  certain  circum- 
stjinces  live  a  very  long  time  before  it  perishes  ;  but  the  spirit 
alone  is  innnprtal.  It  rises  to  its  proper  sphere,  "where  it  ^iP 
longer  intermeddles  ^vith  the  aifairs  of  earth,  and  after  a  time 
of  rest,  whose  duration  and  enjoyment  is  determined  by  the 
purity  of  the  acts  and  thought  of  the  man  during  life,  it  be- 
coirjes  rpinoar^atcd  to  start  agaii^  on  the  road  to  })rogression, 

As  the  proportions  in  which  these  principles  and  their  com- 
ponent pa^ts  nviy  intermingle,  are  almost  infinitely  numerous, 
they  present  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  conditions.  A 
}o\ver  i)^inc^ple  niay  be  more  or  Ipss  aptive  by  being  more  or 
less  infused  by  the  emanations  of  a  higher  one,  and  a  higher 
principle  may  become  more  o^  less  developed,  according  tp  tjie 
amount  of  activity  which  has  been  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  using  the  word  *^  principle,"  neither  matter  nor 
force  is  meant  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term,  but  the 
element  out  of  which  both  have  formed,  and  of  wliich  they  are 
the  positive  and  negative  poles.  80  is  water  solid  in  the  frozen 
state,  becomes  liquid  when  melted,  gaseous  when  heated  to 
steam,  and  when  overheated  evolves  electricity.  So  do  those 
principles  progress  from  a  lower  state  up  to  a  higher  one  ;  but 
all  have  been  originally  evolved  out  of  one  pri^iordiai  element^ 
the  common  source  of  all  bein^r. 


I.    PHYSICAL  MAN. 

CONSISTS   OF   THE   FIRST   THREE   PRINCIPLES. 

1,  fhe  material  body  with  its  organs  and  senses,  which  is 
visible  and  tangible  to  us  simply  because  the  organs  and  senses 
by  which  we  perceive  it,  are  formed  of  the  some  principle  in  the 
same   state   of  evolution.   Matter    in  a   higher    state  can  pas^ 


through  it  as  water  penetrates  sugar.  It  decomposes  after 
death,  but  sometimes  its  vitality  ma}^  be  retained  for  a  long 
time  after  all  signs  of  life  and  consciousness  have  apparently 
left  it,  as  shown  in  cases  of  buried  Fakirs,  also  in  well  known 
cases  of  vampires,    (fee. 

2.  Vitality,  the  seat  of  life,  formed  by  a  correlation  of  lower 
forces,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c,  being  a  separated 
and  non-intelligent  force  whose  vibrations  are  of  a  higher 
order.  Its  movements  and  modes  of  action  can  be  guided  by 
will,  it  can  be  attracted  or  infused  into  ather  bodies,  and  thereby 
jnany  occiilt  phenoipen?^,  such  as  animal  magnetism,  abnormal 
growth  of  plants,  (fee,  can  be  explained,  It  does  not  die  but 
becomes  attrp,cted  to  other  bodies  and  helps  to  develop  new 
forms. 

3.  Astral  Body,  It  is  the  ethereal  counterpart  of  the  physical 
body  p,nd  the  instrument  by  which  will  acts  on  the  vital  force. 
It  is  imconscious  and  non-intelligent.  It  is  the  cause  of  in- 
voluntary movements,  reflex  actions,  spasms,  It  is  the  tool  of 
the  atomic  body  so  to  say,  vital  force  being  its  spirit.  It  dies 
at  the  death  of  the  body,  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  sensitive 
persons  hovering  over  the  tomb  or  near  by,  in  the  shape  of  the 
man,  as  long  as  the  emanations  of  the  body  are  yet  strong.  It 
disappears  when  the  body  is  decayed. 

In  healthy  persons  this  principle  can  never  during  life  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  physical  body  ;  but  in  weak  and  dilapidated 
persons  so-ciilled  physical  medium,  it  may  ooze  out  and  be  seen 
as  a  "materialized  spirit. "  The  difference  of  its  outward  appear- 
ance and  resemblance  .to  the  ^  departed  one',  is  due  to  and  de- 
termined by  the  activity  or  intensity  of  the  desire  of  the  aud- 
ience, or  the  medium,  or  both,  to  have  such  or  another  person 
represented,  or  also  greatly   by   the   will    of  the   Elementaries 
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attracted  to  the  seance  room.  It  is  essentially  the  double  of  the 
medium,  and  shows  only  like  a  mirror  a  reflex  consciousness  or 
memory. 

It  cannot  go  beyond  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  body  of 
the  medium.  If  the  magnetic  thread  that  connects  the  two 
snaps,  the  medium  will  die.  The  seeress  of  Prevorst  went  about 
more  in  her  astral  form  than  in  her  physical  body,  but  no 
further  than  the  room  she  was  confined  to  or  the  garden.  The 
astral  body  is  the  especial  play  ground  of  Elementaries  and 
Elementals, 


IL  INTELLECTUAL  MAN. 

CONSISTING   OF 

4.  The  Animal  Soul  or  Kama  liupa.  This  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  will,  the  body  of  desire  and  illusion.  It  is  the  realm  of  all 
gross  appetites,  impassions  and  cravings  for  animal  necessities  or 
enjoyments.  It  is  the  cause  of  voluntary  but  unconscious  move- 
ments, such  as  mediumistic  writing,  &c.  Its  ruling  power  is 
selfishness  and  instinct,  whose  forces  are  focusscd  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

It  is  neither  conscious  nor  intelligent,  but  these  powers  dawn 
upon  it  from  the  higher  principles.  It  can  involuntarily  separate 
under  certain  circumstances  from  the  body  and  travel  to  long 
distances,  where  it  may  be  felt  as  a  presentiment  or  seen  by 
sensitive  and  even  often  by  normal  persons  as  an  apparition- 
wraith  or  doppelgaenger  of  a  living  person,  or  it  may  be  jiro- 
jected  by  the  ardent  desire  of  a  dying  person  and  then  appear  at 
the  time  of  death  or  soon  after  as  a  ghost,  &c.  It  shows  no 
intelligence  and  acts  unconsciously,  although  sometimes  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  ray  of  light  of  the  higher  principles  of  the 
dying  man,  before  their  separation  took  place.  Here  the  ma- 
jority of  ghost  stories  might  find  their  explanation. 
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An  adept  however  can  project  his  astral  from  voluntarily  to 
long  distances.  It  is  then  infused  with  the  higher  principles, 
acts  consciously  and  intelligently  and  can  be  made  visible  and 
audible,  or  materialize,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
physical  living  body  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  wdiich  the  adepts  of 
the  Himalayas  and  other  places  communicate  with  people  at  long 
distances,  for  instance  with  the  ofticer  of  the  Theosophial 
Society  at  Adyar,  and  those  who  witness  such  plienomena  every 

day  have  ceased  to  be  astonished  thereby* 

This  principle  may  survive  a  very  long  time  after  death*     In 

men  whose  spirituality  preponderated  during  life  its  vital 
power  19  very  small,  and  it  is  then  wholly  unconscious  and  dies 
out  soon  ;  but  if  its  loves  and  hates  have  been  very  strong  and 
if  it  has  thereby  assimilated  with  it  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fifth  principle,  it  becomes  strong,  enduring  aixl 
tenacious  and  dies  hard.^  It  may  also  in  cases  of  very  material 
(  wicked )  bnt  intellectual  peysons  (  black  magicians  )  have 
attractetl  to  it  the  whole*  of  its  fifth  principle  and  tl>ereby  be- 
come fully  conscious,  after  which  it  may  live  and  suffer  for 
thousands  of  years^  perishing  slowly  and  gradually,  until  it 
fiaally  died* 

This  conscious  or  half  conscious  principle  is  tlie  occasional 
visitant  of  seance  rooms,  where^  it  is  galvanized  into  a  sem- 
blance of  life  by  the  refljection  of  tlte  higher  principles  of  those 
present.  It  may  have  a  faint  niemoay  of  its  own^  but  it  is  in- 
capable of  forming  an  original  idea.  These  eiementary  bodies, 
if  they  are  the  remnants  of  good  men  and  women,  are  difficult 
to  raise  into  a  sdnblauce'  of  life^  which  can?  only  be  done    by  the 

strong  will  of  necromancers  ("  mediums"    are   involuntary   ne- 
cromancers).   The  remnants  of  others  draw  more  strength  from 
the  mediums  and   sitters,  live  thereby  longer  and  have  con- 
sequently longer  to  suffer.     In  exceptional  cases,  however,  such 
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as  sane  suicides  and  sudden  deaths,  a  division  of  the  higher 
principles  may  not  yet  have  taken  phice  and  such  are  genuine 
cases  of  spirit  communications,  which  are  in  so  far  detrimental 
to  the  spirit,  as  they  re-attract  it  to  earth. 

This  principle  is  only  guided  by  impulses  and  after  death 
its  impulses  are  no  more  controlled  by  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  consequences  of  its  acts.  Its  desires  and  appetites  may 
still  be  very  strong.  It  then  follows  wherever  its  attractions 
may  lead  it,  to  gratify  its  craving  for  lust,  life,  passion,  revenge, 
etc,  and  will  therefore  associate  itself  with  corresponding  living 
Imman  beinffs  Csensitives)  or  even  animals.  To  this  class  be- 
long  the  cases  of  obsession,  hysterical  curiosities,  etc.  •  By 
drawing  life  and  strength  from  living  beings,  it  becomes  a 
vampire.  Its  magnetic  connection  with  the  body  in  the  grave 
may  or  may  not  be  broken.  Irt  the  latter  case  the  "materia- 
lized spirit"  diffuses  a  cadaverous  odor. 

It  may  also  servo  as  a  puppet  for  Elementals  and  then  appear 
tinder  different  forms. 

5.  The  intelle(;tual  soul  or  Monas,  is  formed  by  a  higher 
unfolding  of  the  lower  principles  and  a  rising  up  of  the  same 
to  the  higher  ones.  This  is  the  link,  **  which  joins  the  ape  to 
god, "  that  is,  it  forms  the  step  by  which  man's  animal  nature 
reaches  up  to  the  higher  spiritual  principles.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  mind  with  all  its  powers  of  reason,  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, of  observation,  reflection  and  conception,  and  these  powers 
find  their  central  focus  in  the  brain.  Here  is  the  seat  of  in 
tellectual  consciousness.  In  the  present  state  of  evolution  of 
man  this  principle  has  not   yet   fully    developed.    Man  is  only 

partially  free  ;  because  although  being  able  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil,  yet  his  knowledge  is  still  very  limited  and  he 
is  therefore  only  partially  a  responsible  being. 
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After  death  the  higher  parts  of  the  constituents  of  this 
principle  separate  into  two  parts.  The  higher  groups,  such  as 
are  fitted  for  a  pure  spiritual  condition  combine  with  their 
sixth  principle  and  rise  to  their  proper  sphere  as  an  immortal 
(as  far  as  his  individuality  is  concerned)  spirit. 

Here  it  lives  in  a  condition  of  rest,  whose  duration  and  more 
or  less  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations  and  conditions  are 
proportionate  to  the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  acts  while  on 
earth.  It  passes  there  through  a  corresponding  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  old  age  and  dotage,  when  it  will  be  re-attract- 
ed to  this  or  some  other  planet  by  the  laws  governing  reincar- 
nation. 

The  lower  parts  go  to  join  the  elementary  remnant  of  the 
fourth  principle  and  strengthen  the  same.  Man  has  it  there- 
fore in  his  power,  either  to  lower  himself  below  the  brute  by 
giving  way  to  his  inferior  attractions,  or  by  reaching  up  to  the 
higher  ones  to  rise  to  the  divine. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  to  be  found  of  living  corpses, 
that  is  of  persons  who  by  a  life  of  bestiality  have  during  their 
corporeal  life  lost  their  higher  spiritual  principles,  or  others 
such  as  cretins,  and  idiots,  in  which  the  same  never  could  take 
root. 


III.  THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

To  him  belong  besides  the  higher  parts  of  the  5th  principle, 
©specially  the  sixth  and  seventh.  So  far  the  principles  under 
consideration  have  become  developed  especially  from  below 
upwards,  but  now  a  rising  up  of  the  same  to  the  sixth  becomes 
necessary.  As  man  guided  by  his  intuitions,  advances,  he  be- 
comes less  dependent  on  space  and  time. 
34 
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6.  The  spiritual  soul  or  Buddhi.  This  is  the  highest  princi- 
ple, pure  spirituality,  materiality  and  a  condition  which  only 
very  few  have  yet  reached.  Those  who  have  progressed  so  far, 
are  called  Illuminates,  Initiates  or  Adepts.  Here  is  the  realm 
of  knowledge.     Spiritual  consciousness,   of  which  man  in   his 

normal  state  has  only  a  vague  impression,  is  here  fully  deve- 
loped and  personal  immortality  established.  By  assimilating 
with  this  principle  man  becomes  proportionally  all  seeing  and 
omniscient  ;  that  is,  he  can  put  himself  en-rapport  with  every- 
thing that  is  not  repulsive  to  his  nature  and  thereby  perceive 
the  same.  He  knows  his  own  powers  and  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  knowing  them  he  can  control  them,  instead  of  being  con- 
trolled by  them.  He  can  now  guide  himself  and  direct  his 
future  incarnations,  if  such  are  considered  necessary. 

But  still  he  advances.  His  reason  becomes  wisdom,  his 
goodness  broadens  into  universal  love,  his  powers  expand. 
He  becomes  a  Buddha  and  finally  one  with  the  highest,  the 
source  of  all  principles. 

7.  The  spirit  or  Atma.  This  is  an  inconceivable  state.  It 
is  the  universal  fountain  from  which  all  thinofs  come  and  to 
which  all  return,  the  unimaginable  state  of  Nirvana,  the  spirit 
of  the  spiritual  soul, — Parabrahm. 


MAN'S  PROGRESS. 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  V— {Shake  spears  J 

The  individual  spiritual  Monad  from  its  first  descent  into 
matter,  up  to  its  full  development  as  a  perfect  spiritual  unity 
has  to  pass  seven  times  around  the  septenary  chain  of  planets 
belonging  to  our  system  on  each  through  seven  races  and  sub- 
races,  (as  fully  explained  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  Esoteric  Buddhism). 
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It  does  this  by  repeated  reincarnations,  during  each  of  which  it 

remains  inwardly  the    same   spiritual   individual,  but   appears 

every  time  on  the  stage  of  life  as  a  new  personality. 

"  Fresh 

Issues  upon  that  universe  that  sum, 
Which  is  the  lattermost  of  lives. 
Who  toiled  a  slave,  may  come  a  new  prince, 
For  gentle  worthiness  and  merits  won. 
Who  ruled  a  king  may  wander  earth  in  rags 
For  things  done  and  undone." 

E.  Arnold  (Light  of  Asia.) 

Man's  personality  is  therefore  not  immortal  so  long  as  his 
spiritual  consciousness  has  not  been  thoroughly  established,  and 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  mankind  have  as  yet  very  little 
of  the  same,  it  being  a  product  of  the  sixth  principle.  Normal 
man  in  his  present  state  of  cyclic  evolution  has  only  reached 
the  fifth  step  on  the  fourth  of  the  seven  ladders  of  progress. 
Only  the  fourth  principle  has  reached  maturity,  the  fifth  is  in 
its  adolescence,  the  sixth  in  its  infancy  and  the  seventh  has  only 
an  embryonic  existence  in  him. 

Men  may  be  very  intelligent  and  self-conscious  and  con- 
ceited ;  but  not  possess  a  glimmer  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
and  unless  they  possess  this  consciousness,  they  can  be  neither 
complete  nor  perfect. 

The  great  secret  of  occultism  and  the  great  work  before  us 
is  therefore  to  establish  this  spiritual  consciousness  ;  for  while 
the  individual  Monad,  if  unguided  and  left  to  itself,  may  wan- 
der blindly  along  through  untold  ages  ;  and  perhaps  finally  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocky  shore  of  materiality,  the  illuminated  soul, 
guided  by  the  divine  light  of  the  spirit,  is  able  to  find  its  way 
and  to  take  unimpeded  its  flight  to  the  summit  of  perfection. 

To  accomplish  this  great  work  man  must  observe  the 
following  : — 
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1.  Learn  that  the  sixth  spiritual  principle,  the  divine  spiri- 
tual soul  does  not  descend  to  him,  but  that  he  must  rise  up  to 
it.  It  would  be  useless  for  him  to  sit  down  in  devout  pious 
meditation  to  wait  for  the  blessings  to  come  down,  instead  of 
helping  himself. 

2.  He  must  obtain  Knmvledge  and  know  himself  and  his 
own  powers.  This  knowledge  he  may  obtain  by  meditation 
(intuition)  and  instruction.  It  forms  the  basis  of  his  faith, 
self-confidence  and  courage. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  his  Faith  forms  the  firm  basis  upon 
which  to  rest  his  will.  It  develops  the  elements  of  the  will 
which  are  self-esteem,  firmness  and  continuity. 

4.  As  his  Will  becomes  strong  he  must  put  it  into  Action^ 
by  exerting  it  continually  in  the  proper  direction,  and  by  rising 
mentally  up  to  the  higher  principles  and  grasping  them.  "  The 
Kingdom  of  heaven  must  be  taken  by  force." 

This  can  only  be  done  by  the  power  of  will,  assisted  by  the 
practice  of  the  highest  morality  and  virtue.  "  Only  the  pure 
in  heart  can  see  God." 

5.  He  must  purify  his  imagination,  so  as  not  to  impede  his 
progress  and  weaken  his  will,  which  would  drag  him  back  to  a 
lower  plane.  To  do  this  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  great 
object  in  view  and  repress  all  low  and  animal  desires.  Christ 
(the  seventh  principle)  must  drive  the  money  changers  (low 
cravings)  cut  off  the  (human)  temple,  the  sixth  principle  be- 
fore. He  can  take  up  his  residence  there.  Man  must  there- 
fore always  follow  the  voice  of  the  divine  Guru  in  his   heart. 

6.  By  controlling  his  actions  and  purifying  his  imagination 
he  starves  to  death  all  the  lower  instincts  of  his  animal  nature, 
contained  in  the  fifth  principle.  In  ascending  to  those  sublimi 
heights  he   must  tear   himself  away   from  material  attractions 
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which  are  his  internal  enemies.     He  must  not  only  avoid  them, 

but  outgrow  all  desire  for  them. 

7.     To   overcome   his   external  enemies  he  must   avoid  all 

noxious   influences,   such   as   impure   physical   or   moral   sur- 

roimdings,  combative  or    irritating   associations,  the   influence 

of  Elementals  and  Elementaries,  and    everything  that   may   be 

detrimental  to  his  bodily  or  mental  health.     He   must   be   free 

and  independent,  and  press  fearlessly  forward,    without  looking 

back  to  the  missteps  he  may  have  made  in  the  past. 

"  He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  will  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  upon  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  below  the  earth  and  ocean  spread  ; 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head  ; 

And  so  reward  the  toils,  which  to  these  summits  led. 

{Byron.) 
The  kind  reader,  who  interests  himself  for  such  subjects,  will 
now  be  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  what  occultism  is,  how  spiri- 
tualism can  be  explained,  and  how  one  may  become  an  Adept. 
But  only  few  of  us  are  able  to  climb  to  such  giddy  heights 
during  this  one  life.  However,  we  may  accelerate  our  progress 
by  waiting,  watching  and  working,  and  by  ever  keeping  before 
our  mind  the  old  motto,  engraved  with  golden  letters  on  the 
holy  cross  of  Wisdom  and  surrounded  by  the  rosy  of  love  : 

Know,  Will,  Dare  and  Be  Silent. 

Try. 
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"  An  ignorant,  a  faithless,  and  a  doubter  perishes.  For 
"  him  there  is  no  happiness  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  next 
"  world.  The  believer,  the  devout,  and  the  one  who  has 
"  controlled  his  senses  obtains  knowledge  and  also  he  soon 
"  obtains  the  highest  bliss." — Bhagwat  Geeta, 


"  All  things  are   possible   to  him   that  believeth." 
**  Be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  faith." — St  Mark. 

The  most  Fatal  enemy  of  the  soul  is  Doubt.  He  who  doubts 
his  own  powers  cripples  himself.  He  who  forgets  his  doubt 
rises  superior  to  himself.  He  who  believes  in,  and  has  confi- 
dence in  himself,  has  more  power  than  he  who  doubts  his  own 
powers.  Moreover,  the  more  confidence  a  man  has  in  others 
the  greater  is  his  friendship,  and  the  more  friends  he  has.  Friend- 
ship is  the  measure  of  influence,  and,  consequently,  of  power. 
(In  order  to  simplify,  I  will  only  speak  of  belief,  knowledge  and 
faith  in  this  chapter.)  Out  of  belief  comes  knowledge  ;  and 
out  of  knowledge  comes  faith,  or,  rather,  that  which  approxi- 
mates faith  and  makes  it  possible,  viz  :  Intuition.  Perfect 
faith  comes  from  perfect  knowledge  ;  but  in  as  much  as  we  are 
imperfect  beings,  and,  consequently,  have  no  perfect  know- 
ledge— not  even  of  ourselves,  and  still  less  of  others — how  can 
we  even  approximate  a  definition  of  faith  ?  much  less  a  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  it  may  confer  upon  its  possessor  !  Why 
scoff  at  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  when  we  do  not  even  know  what 
he  meant  by  faith  ? 

He  certainly  estimated  its  value  very  highly,  for  he  said  : 
"  If  ye  have  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to 
the  mountains,  be  ye  moved  and  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  shall 
be  done."     It  is  evident  he  couj^led  it  with  the  will  for   it  could 
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be  done  by  a  command,  and  no  prayer  or  supplication  is  even 
hinted  at.  What  great  thinker  ever  extolled  Doubt  ?  or  taught 
that  it  ever  conferred  any  great  blessing  upon  its  possessor  ? 
Not  one  I  It  is  simply  a  destructive  power — a  negation  ;  it 
builds  nothing  ;  it  destroys  all  that  it  touches. 

A  desire  to  know  the  truth  is  commendable.  Respect  for 
others  leads  to  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  investigation. 
This  is  good.  Never  doubt  a  proposition  till  you  are  sure  you 
thoroughly  understand  it.  Never  doubt  the  truth  of  another 
till  his  falsehood  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  Know  a  thing  before 
you  reject  it.  Be  hospitable  to  the  wayfarer  :  for  although  you 
may  be  imposed  upon  many  times,  you  may  sometime  entei;tain 
an  angel.  Some  thoughts  are  angel  sent.  Said  a  Materialist 
to  me  :  "  Am  I  to  entertain  a  proposition  simply  because  you 
assert  it  ? 

Suppose  you  say  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese — am  I  to 
accept  it  ?  That  is  too  absurd  !"  Such  puerile  arguments  are 
used  by  pretended  thinkers.  It  is  as  logical  to  say  the  moon  is 
**  made  of  green  cheese  "  as  that  a  flower  it  made  of  mud. 
Either  one  is  absurd  ;  but  the  self-same  elements  enter  into  and 
composed  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  light,  thought,  and  "green 
cheese."  Such  are  the  arguments  the  doubter  is  driven  to  sus- 
tain a  semblance  of  logic. 

Knowledge  is  the  ultimate  of  mental  action,  and  if  at  its 
highest  point,  or  apex,  it  meets  the  spirit  world  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  become  impregnated  with  a  desire  for  something 
grander,  and  a  more  lofty  idea  of  human  nature  and  its  possibi- 
lities, with  not  merely  an  idea  "  to  know  a  good  and  evil,  but 
to  know  the  good,  and  to  have  power  to  do  it  under  all  circum- 
stances. Then,  indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  road  to 
power.     As  such  I  recognize  it.     Analyze,    sift,    digest  all    the 
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facts  and  phenomena  of  this  existence  ;  weigh  the  stats  and  suns 
of  space,  and  trace  them  in  their  eternal  voyage  ;  dissect  the 
human  fol'm,  and  search  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  if  at 
the  end,  you  have  no  belief  ih  the  divinity  of  creative  power,  no 
belief  in  the  spirit  that  has  escaped  youi*  telescope,  yolir  scalpel^ 
and  your  scales,  tell  me  not  that  your  knowledge  is  the  road  to 
power.  For  real  power  is  repose,  rest,  trust,  confidenae,  and 
harmony.  That  which  brings  no  satisfaction  and  rest  ii  de- 
structive. So  knowledge  may  build  up  the  soul  and  expand  it^ 
or  it  mav  conti'act  and  weaken  it.  If  knowledo:e  makes  a  man 
egotistical  and  proud,  it  does  him  harm  \  but  that  knowledge 
which  causes  one  to  realize  hoAv  small  and  irisignificaiit  he  isj 
and  how  Very  little  he  knows,  and  of  hoW  little  value  that 
knowledge  I'eally  is  to  him^  makes  one  negative,  and  rGce{)tiv^ 
to  the  world  of  intolligencos  which  surround  him.  Then  it  is 
that  they  come  near  and  speak  to  his  soul,  and  he  conceives  an 
idea  of '•Brahm"  "Allah"  Jehovah"  "  Jove^'  or  "  God." 

The  knowledge  of  facts  is  g^ood,  for  it  expands  the  mind  ;  and 
when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  expanded,  it  leads  to  deep  thought ^ 
reverie,  abstraction  ;  and  abstraction  oj^ens  the  door  of  the  soul  j 
viz  :  the  imaginationi 

The  imatjinatiVe  ai*e  the  cfeduloiiSi  Power  does  not  colnd 
from  one  thing  alone,  but  from  the  all — the  Infinite.  Know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  weakness  and  infancy  ;  but  for  the  Gods 
there  is  no  knowledge — it  is  simply  faith.  Faith  includes  all 
things  of  an  inferior  nature^  as  the  ever  drching  dome  of  heaven 
encircles  all  within  it*  It  is  beyond  all  knowledge  ;  then  who 
can  explain  it,  or  who  can  understand  it  ?  It  is  to  the  soul 
whkt  knowledge  is  to  tli'e  niind.  As  we  can  only  approximate 
knowledge  mentally,  so  we  can  only  approximate  faith  intui 
tivelv.  Aecordinor  to  our  knoWledfi^e,  so  is  our  faith.  In  exttct 
36 
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proportiG.  ..?  we  know  wife,  children  and  friends,  do  we  lia\c 
faith  in  them.  Knowledge  is  not  predicated  upon  anything  but 
truth.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  merely  know  that  a  thing  is 
false.  We  must  kno^v  the  truth  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  and  to 
be  made  whole  and  clean.  As  you  know  yourself,  you  have 
faith  in  yourself.  As  you  know  God  you  have  faith  in  him- 
All  that  the  mind  can  grasp  at  anything  is  that  which  appears, 
•nd  this  aj)pearance  is  a  revehition  of  something  hidden.  It 
may  come  in  dreams  or  in  visions  ;  or  in  reverie  or  in  contem- 
plation, reading  of  books,  or  conversation  ;  or  listening  to  ser- 
mons or  lectures  may  provoke  the  conditions  necesssary  to  in- 
duce revelations  but  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  induced,  it  is 
subjective  ;  it  is  a  union  with  the  thing  thought  of — a  oneness 
of  spirit  and  being — you  have  faith  in  yourself  because  you  are  at 
one  with  yourself,  you  have  faith  in  your  wife  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  you  are  one  with  her.  Faith  in  things  changeable,  and 
hence  untrue,  is  destructive  ;  because  tliev  desert  vou  and  leave 
you  empty.  Faith  is  a  power  which  comes  to  man  as  a  revela- 
tion, in  the  expansion  of  the  soul,  when  the  mind  is  closed  up  } 
laid  away,  as  it  were,  or  suspended — held  in  abeyance.  Then 
things  sublunary  disappear,  and  tln^'neflable  glory  appears  ;  and 
entering  in,  is  one  with  soul-giving  power  undreamed  of  by 
mortal  man.  Faith  steadies,  sustains  and  fortifies  the  will ;  com. 
bines  all  spirit  in  one.  The  powers  of  dissolution  and  of  creation 
are  of  faith.  It  is  effortless.  It  is  the  sus])ension  of  all  mundane 
laws.  Knowledge  is  of  no  account,  only  as  it  assists  one  to  enter 
into  the  spirit.  Then  it  is  set  aside,  as  man  having  scaled  a  wall, 
and  not  being  obliged  to  return,  throws  the  ladder  down.  Think 
you  this  faith  and  power  can  come  to  us  ?  Nay  ?  We  must 
ascend  to  it  through  a  regeneration  in  the  s})irit,  and  by  a  birth 
of  the  spirit.     It  is  another  mod^  of  existence,   to   be   entered 
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only  tlirougli  birth.  Salvation  is  from  weakness,  disease  and 
death,  and  thus  from  hell  fo^'  hell  is  an  outgrowth  of  these,  we 
work  the  best  we  can  to  prepare  the  way  ;  but  we  make  mis- 
takes and  failures  in  our  ignorance,  and  fall  continuallv.  But 
faith  is  a  gift  of  tlie  spirit  in  answer  to  our  intentions  and 
aspirations,  In  faith  there  are  no  mistake  nor  failures.  It  is 
?iot  possible  to  lose  faith  when  once  attained.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  child,  after  it  is  born,  to  become  as  it  was  prior  to 
birth  ?  Faith  is  universal.  There  is  no  one  or  particular  faith. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  The  faith  ;  "  consequently  faith 
cannot  be  lost,  any  njore  than  God  can  bo.  Talk  about  "  fall- 
ing from  grace,"  and  "losing  the  faith!"  Nonsense!  Th^y 
never  have  any  to  lose.  There  is  a  fall,  however,  in  the  [)retence 
of  possession.     The  pretender  always  falls. 

It  is  the  habit  to  speijk  of  faitji  as  a  something  akin  to  belief— 
as  blind— as  less  flmn  knowledge.  But  this  shows  our  ignorance. 
Faith  is  to  the  Divine  mind  what  knowledge  is   to   the  natural. 
'J-'hrough  and  by  knowledge    things   of  use  are    produced   and 
multiplied  in  the  earth.     Through  and  by  faith  matter  is  evolv- 
ed from  the  spirit,  which,  from  a  chaotic,    formless  state,    takeg 
form  such  as  the  will  may  determine.      By  this  method   Jesus 
made  bread  and  fish  for  t]\e  hungry  multitude.      A    few  loaves 
and  fishes  were  sufficient   to    furnish   a   nucleus   of  attraction. 
When,  in  obedience  to  his  will  ;  his  spirit  flowed  in  and  assunied 
the  form  desired.     In  view  of  this   principle   of  evolution,    he 
said,  "  Jf  you  have  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ye  jnay  say 
to  this  niountain,  be  ye  moved,"  etc.,  "and    it    shall    be   done." 
First  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  then  all  other    things    shall 
be  added  unto  you."    The  kingdom  "  is  within  you  ; "   it  "  is  at 
hand  ;  "  it  "  is  like  unto  a  pearl   of  great   price  ;"   or   "like   a 
leaven  which  a  woman  hid  in  three   measures   of  meal."     The 
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jneal  is  a  type  of  the  body,  mind  and  spirit.  The  wis- 
dom of  things  is  seen  in  their  mechanism  ;  the  ovdor  and  har- 
monious arrangement  and  adjustment  of  parts,  and  the  ease  and 
perfection  of  motion  without  jar  or  friction.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  mental  spiritual  man  as  of  the  physical.  The  jar  and 
friction  of  this  life  is  what  wears  out  the  machine  called  man. 
Each  and  every  atonj  of  the  body  is  in  motion,  and  they  are  in 
Jiealth  well  poised  and  lubricajted.  This  is  harmony.  But  when 
there  is  not  a  proper  balance  of  all  the  essentials,  there  is  a 
discordant  friction  of  parts,  and  a  loss  of  power,  motion,  health, 
and  vigor.  The  soul  furnishes  the  lubripator,  viz.  magnetism. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  b^lance-^wheol— 
the  regulator,  Love  is  sadly  out  of  line. 

The  kirigdo|n  of  heaven  is  harmony,  power,  eternal  youth, 
life,  innocence,  and  peace.  The  principal  element  of  the  kinfj- 
doni  is  wisdom  born  of  love  and  will.  If  love  be  lackino;,  or  bo 
of  a  low,  vulgar  order,  the  w^isdom  born  of  her  will  be  inhar- 
monious and  the  kintrdom  is  tjiat  of  disease.  By  ^vig(lQm,  thr  oufrh 
faith,  are  all  things  made.  But  if  the  wisdom  be  inharjinoi>y, 
and  the  faith  be  small,  or  none  at  all,  what  can  you  expect  to 
flow  from  the  spirit  ;  or,  what  quality  of  life  will  be  generated  ? 

Bear  constantly  in  mind,  ki^d  reader,  that  when  I  speak  of 
God,  \  speak  of  your  power  of  will  and  love.  When  I  spea^^ 
of  wisdpifl,  I  have  reference  to  tjieharniony  of  yourself.  Har- 
WO«y  means  oneness,  no  conflict ;  ;^o  opposing  elejne|its  ;  no 
warfare  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  ""  The  lamb  and  lion 
J^tvve,  lain  down  together.'*  Remember,  hciUth  is  altogether  duo 
to  what  little  haruiony  we  have,  "fhe  greater  the  harmony  the 
more  wi^dp.ni.  The  greater  the  wiji^oin  t|ie  more  lif^,  peace,  rest, 
pleasure,  l^iscqi'd  wears  ua  out,  The  l)Gst  of  us  scarce  last 
half  a  century,  and  that  length  of  time   is  enough   to   disgust 


most  people  of  li^e.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  generate  magne- 
tism enough  to  keep  this  human  machine  in  order  more  than  fifty 
years  at  the  utmost.  Now^,  were  the  love  pure  and  innocent, 
and  the  will  strong  and  God-like,  the  wisdom  or  har- 
jnony  of  the  machine  would  be  more  perfect,  and  the  life 
evolved,  or  the  spirit  set  in  motion,  possessed  of  such  power, 
that  mountains  might  be  dissolyed ;  or  bread,  fish,  flowers, 
clothings,  or  human  forms  evoked  at  pleasure,  and  the  machine 
possessing  such  power  could  wear  on  eternally  without  friction 
or  age.  /'.Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to 
the  Father"  (sjiirit.  )The  dark  and  n^oisesome  earth — the  fiery 
constellations  of  heaven  with  their  countless  hosts,  all  exist  by 
the  will  of  God,  ancj  are  sustained  by  his  love  and  wisdom. 
But  he  lies  slumbering  as  in  a  tomb  in  the  things  he  has  made. 
The  mighty  mountains  piercing  the  clouds,  crowned  eternally 
with  purity,  as  a  flame-tip,  tell  us  in  their  vonn'tings  of  fire,  in 
their  groaniiigs,  and  shakings,  of  the  nature  of  him  who  sleepeth 
beneath.  Tomb-stones  are  they,  flameshaped  and  sjnral? 
marking  the  resting  place  of  the  infinite.  They  show  the 
oozing  put  of  his  power,  and  the  aropa  of  his  presence  fills 
space,  thing  and  mep  with  his  returning  consciousnes.s,  which, 
when  fully  returned,  will  swallow  up  all  things  as  matter  in 
fire.  The  changing  forms — the  mutability  of  things  is  due  to 
the  fire  which  dissolyes,  changes,  and  combines  matter. 

The  will  baptizes  tlip  fire  as  with  water,  and  thus  in  wn'sdom 
preserves  fopiis,  aufi  perpetuates  life.  It  holds  it  in  check,  and 
regulates  the  head  so  that  we  are  not  consumed.  This  is  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  the  bai)tism  with  water.  If  the  will  can 
restrain  the  fire  through  its  exerise,  it  also  can  unchain  tho 
ligl^nings  and  yomit  out  flame,  which,  though  unseen,  shal^ 
jioj  be  uufclt,  and   whicli,  meeting    things  on   the  way,  passes. 
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throuoli,  dissolves,  and  causes  them  to  disappear  noiselessly 
iu  decency  and  in  order.  The  same  hidden  and  unseen  power 
drove  l)ack  the  lightnings  in  their  mad  revel  on"  dark  Galilee** 
at  the  simple  words.     ^'  Peace  be  still." 

It  is  tlip  unnatturalness  of  man  that  keeps  the  Infinite  ui>der. 

We  cannot  return  to  nature,  but  we  can  rise  up  to  the  super^ 
natural,  and  still  exist.  We  suffer  pain  because  of  the  deficien- 
cy of  fire.  How  easy  for  the  strong  ^yill  to  turn  a  flamo  U])on 
the  dark  door  of  it,  and  exercise  it  as  if  by  magic.  We  are  full 
of  darkless  and  sorrow,  l^ecause  wo  ^re  vacant.  How  easy  to 
be  full  if  we  are  only  wise  I 

Tq  attract  the  fire  i^^d  hold  it    by   baptism    is  fulness  which, 
indeed,  is  life — pleasure;  nay!  Ecstacy,  beside  which  trance  is 
^s  a  dream.     In   purity   all   power   resides.       Fire   renders  all 
things  pure.     It  reduces,  refines,  purifies,   and    illuminates    all 
J;hings.     Fire  flows  f^'om   love.      B  ut  you   do   not   know   what 
love  is,  you  think  it  hath  soniething  of  sex  in  it  ;  and  so  it  has, 
for  sex  is  a  symbol  of  it.     Th(?  ecstacy  of  a    virgin   soul    when 
first  baptized  by  contact  of  a  spirit,  all  in   harmony,    is   a   poor 
expression  of  love  in  its  abstruse  sense,  But  it  is  the  best  I  have. 
Love  is  not  the  so'ul ;  but  it  is  the   highest   and   most    ecstatic 
emotion  the  soul  can  fae].     It  moves  the  whole  sensorium  of  the 
soul,  and  by  its  motions  evolves  a  spiritual  fire  that  burns  in  the 
perves  like  a  volcano.     As  a  volcano  vomits    out   molten   earth 
^nd  niineral,  so  fire  trained  by  the  \yill  (baptism)  decomposes  all 
dross    and    baseness,    which   it   eliminates    from   the    svstem, 
leaving  notlung  but  the  pure  metal,  Beware  of  the  fire,  if  you  are 
impure  ;  it  will  leave  not  a  vestige  of  you,  soul,  mind  or    body, 
Love  builds  up  or  destroys.       81ovv  lingering  decay    is  as    cei*- 
tain  as  rapid  combustion,     Nothing  conges  out  of  God's  crucible 
b>it  immortal  beiugs, 
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"  A  strong  faitll  and  a  pmverfnl  iirtagination  are  the  two 
pillars  supporting  the  doors  to  the  temple  of  magic,  and 
without  which  nothing  can  de  accomplished." — -.Faracelsiis 


"  Faith  must  confirm  imagination,  for  faith  establishes 
the  will.  Determind  will  is  the  beginning  of  all  magical 
operations." — Isis  Unvailedi 

"  The  universe  is  a  product  of  divine  thouglit." 
The  first  power  that  meets  u»-  at  the  threshold  of  practical 
occultism  is  the  power  of  imagination.  Man  ,is  conscious  of 
having  ideas  and  of  being  able  to  put  his  ideas  into  form.  He 
possesses  an  interior  world  of  his  own,  where  those  ideas  exist. 
He  is  the  sole  autocrat  in  that  world  of  mind,  the  master  of  its 
creations  and  lord  over  all  it  contains.  He  governs  thereby  the 
supreme  power  of  his  will,  and  if  ideas  intrude,  which  have  no 
legitimate  existence,  it  is  in  his  power  either  to  annihilate  them 
or  sufter  them  to  grow.  It  is  a  world,  like  the  outer  wrrld,  some- 
times dark,  sometimes  illuminated,  its  space  and  the  things  which 
it  contains,  are  as  real  to  its  inhabitants,  as  our  physical  world  is 
real  and  objective  to  our  senses  ;  its  space  is  either  narrow  or 
expanded,  limited  in  some  and  without  limits  in  others  ;  it  has  its 
beautiful  sceneries  and  dismal  localities,  its  sunshine  and  storms 
and  lightnings,  its  forms  of  beauty  and  horrible  shapes^ 

It  is  the  privilege  of  intellectual  man  to  retire  to  that  world 
whenever  he  chooses.  Physical  enemies  do  not  presecute  him 
there,  bodily  pain  cannot  enter  and    the    vexations    of   material 
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life  must  remani  Tjelniia,  but  ignorance  and  superstition  will 
go  witli  him. 

The  boor  when  he  closes  his  dyes  and  shat?5  his  ears  cart 
hardly  be  said  to  have  anV  hnmart  existence.  Thcrre  is  notliirig 
in  his  interior  world'  to  attract  his  attention  ;  but  the  poet  oi* 
artist,  when  his  individuality  retires  into  the  int(^rior  chanibeft 
of  his  mind,  f^nds  it  fdled  with  visions  of  ])eauty  ;  and  wrapt  in 
their  admiration  or  listening  to  its  niolodious  harmonies,  he  for-' 
gets  the  existence  of  the'  objective  world  j  while  the  true  Adept 
who  consciously  evolves  those  images  under  the  guMance  of  his 
educated  Will,  not  only  creates  for  himself  any  time  the  sur- 
roundings he  chooses,  Imt  also  makes  them  by  the  same  power 
Visible  to  others.  . 

Imagination  forms  the  basis  oF  all  magical  operations,  atlJ 
ftVt  and  magic  are  closoly  related.  Both  give  objective  shape 
to  the  products  of  the  imagination,  and  only  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  effected  differs. 

The  sculptor  shapes  the  picture ,  of  a  beautiful  form  in  his 
mind  and  mentally  projects  it  into  the  marl)le.  He  then  em- 
ploys mechaliical  force  to  free  that  form  from  all  iVregularities, 
and  the  result  may  be  a  Venu^  or  an  Apollo,'  The  painter 
covers  the  Canvas  with  the  creations  of  the  iuiagination  and 
makes  them  visible  by  the  application  of  paint.  The  magician 
forms  an  image  in  Iris  mind  and  projects  it  directly  upon  the 
minds  of  othei*s,  or  he  may  project  it  into  space,  and  by  the 
attractive  power  of  his  Will  clothe  it  with  matter  and  render  it 
visible  and  tangible. 

This  power  of  the  Addpt  to  project  images  is  lieither  so  in« 
credible  nor  so  difficult  to  explain  as  is  commonly  believed,  and 
the  pheriomeila  of  mind  reading,  transmission  of  thought  and 
sometimes  clairvoyance  arc  based  upon  it.     If  we  fully  realise? 
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the  fact  that  the  seat  of  high  intellection  is  an  universal   princi- 
ple, or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  a  function  of  the  Omnipresent 
Spirit,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the  vibrations 
created  by  that  centre  of  forces,  called  the  brain,  can   be    trans- 
ferred and  brought  to  a  focus  in  any  other  part  of  that  principle 
by  the  Will.     Images  thus  projected  by  the  mind  upon   another 
person  can  be  brought  to  his  consciousness  either  in  the  waking 
or  sleeping  condition,  but  a  power  to  transmit   also  presupposes 
the  power  to  receive,  and  the  images   projected  must   not    only 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  impress  themselves   upon   the   mind 
of  the  receiver,  but    the  latter    must   also  be  in    possession  of  a 
sufficiently   sensitive    organization   and   in  a   receptive  state  to 
perceive  those  images.     No  sound  affects  the  deaf  and  no  images 
can  be  impressed  upon  the  brain  of  a  corpse. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  produce  an  abnormal 
receptivity  for  such  purposes.  They  are  all  calculated  to  lessen 
or  suspend  the  uproar  of  vital  forces  going  on  in  the  physical 
system  by  lessening  its  vitality  and  all  such  practices  are  in- 
jurious in  proportion  as  they  are  efficacious.  The  only  safe  and 
sure  way  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  is  to  preserve  al- 
ways and  under  all  circumstances  a  serene  tranquillity  of  the 
mind. 

The  surface  of  a  lake  whose  water  is  in  motion  reflects  only 
distorted  reproductions  of  the  images  projected  upon  it,  and  if 
in  our  interior  world  the  elements  are  in  uproar  and  confasion, 
if  it  is  clouded  by  prejudices,  darkened  by  ignorance,  hallucinated 
by  desire  or  disturbed  by  passion,  the  true  images  of  things 
seen  will  be  equally  distorted.  The  state  of  our  imagination 'is 
a  great  factor  in  our  observation  and  appreciation  of  things, 
and  an  object  or  an  idea  may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ac- 
cording to  our   inclinations   and   understanding.    The  savacr 
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may  see  in  the  sculptured  Venus  only  a  curious  piece  of  rock, 
and  the  beautiful  painting  is  to  him  only  a  piece  of  canvas 
daubed  over  with  colors.  To  the  poet  the  forest  swarms  with 
fairies,  and  projecting  rocks  or  wandering  clouds  take  weird 
and  curious  forms,  while  the  coward  sees  an  enemy  or  a  ghost 
lurkino-  in  every  corner.  The  greedy  miser  on  looking  at  the 
beauties  of  nature  only  thinks  of  the  money  value  they  repre- 
sent, but  true  art  finds  beauty  everywhere,  and  to  him  whose 
mind  is  poetic,  every  symbol  in  nature  becomes  a  poem  and 
sugtrests  to  him  new  ideas. 

The  images  formed  in  the  mind  either  by  the  will  or   by   im- 
pressions received,  may  act  powerfully  upon  the  physical  body 
of  the  person.     They  change  or  distort  the  features  either   tem- 
porarily, or,  if  continued  or  often  repeated,  permanently.    They 
may  render  the  hair  white  in  a  single  hour,  mark,   kill  or  break 
the  bones  of  the  unborn   child   and    make  injuries    received  by 
one  person  visible  upon  the  body  of  another.     They  may   cause 
or  cure  diseases,  induce  hallucinations  and  visions  and    produce 
<*  stif^mata."  Imagination  performs  its  miracles  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously  in  all  departments  of  nature.     Frequently  w^e 
see  instances  of  "  protective  coloring,"  which   means  a  close   re- 
semblance between  the  color  of  an  animal  and    that  of  the  loca- 
lity  in   which   the   animal  lives,   and  the   cause   of  this  is  the 
powerful   efPect   of  surrounding   colors   on  the  imagination  of 
animals  when  breeding.     By  altering  the  surroundings    of  ani- 
mals at  such  times,   their   color   can   be   changed  at  will.     The 
tiger's  stripes  are  said  to  correspond  with  the  long  jungle  grass, 
and   the   leopard's   spots   resemble   the   speckled   light  falling 

through  the  leaves.* 

The  forces  of  nature-influenced  by  the  imagination  of  man-act 
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on  the  astral  planes  and  create  tendencies  and  shapes,  which  in 
the  course  of  progress  find  expression  through  material  forms. 
In  this  way  the  vices  of  man  give  rise  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out  by  occult  writers  to  the  evolution  and  reproduction  of  mons- 
ters, noxious  plants  and  poisonous  reptiles,  and  as  man's  imagi- 
nation will  become  purified,  so  will  the  last  remnants  af  disgust- 
ing animal  forms  disappear,  and  the  earth  become  more  beautiful 
and  refined.  The  refined  and  more  cultured  ideation  of  the  uni- 
versal Mind  causes  each  planet  at  each  new  "day  of  creation"  to 
evolve  higher  forms  than  it  possessed  on  the  previous  '^evening" 
when  the  life-wave  in  its  cyclic  "round"  passes  on  to  the  next 
planet  to  fulfil  its  destiny  there  ;  and  if  after  untold  ages  the 
impulse  given  "  at  the  beginning"  has  again  passed  through 
its  seven  rounds  and  the  great  "  year  of  creation"  is  ended,  when 
our  whole  solar  system  has  passed  through  its  slumber  and 
Brahm  reawakening  again  begins  to  evolve  forms,  his  more 
exalted  and  perfected  imagination  will  make  the  new  world  still 
more  exalted  and  perfect. 

In  our  normal  condition  our  will  can  guide  our  imagination, 
in  abnormal  conditions  the  will  of  another  may  take  its  place. 
A  person  who  dreams  does  not  control  the  actions  which  he 
performs  in  his  dream,  although  he  may  dream  that  he  is  exer- 
cising his  will.  The  things  seen  in  his  dream  are  to  him 
realities  and  he  does  not  doubt  their  substantiality,  while  ex- 
ternal physical  objects  have  no  existence  for  him,  and  not  even 
the  possibility  of  their  existence  comes  to  his  consciousness. 
He  may  see  before  him  a  ditch  and  dream  that  he  wills  to  jump 
over  it,  while  in  fact  he  does  not  exert  his  will,  but  only  follows 
the  impulses  created  during  his  waking  condition.  A  person  in  a 
"  trance"  may  be  so  much  under  the  influence  of  a  "  magnetiser" 
as  to  have  no  active  will  of  his  own  and  be  only  led  by  the  im- 
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agination  of  the  operator.  The  avenues  of  his  external  senses 
are  closed  and  he  lives  entirely  in  the  region  of  ideas,  in  which 
material  objects  can  find  no  place  and  into  which  such  objects 
could  by  no  means  be  introduced.  Still,  what  he  sees  is 
real  to  him  and  if  the  operator  creates  a  precipice  in  his  imagi- 
nation, perhaps  represented  by  a  chalkmark  on  the  floor? 
the  "  subject "  will  on  approaching  it  experience  and  exhibit 
the  same  terror  as  he  would  in  his  normal  state  if  an  abyss 
were  yawning  under  his  feet,  and  if  the  operator  should  have 
the  cruelty  to  make  the  entranced  jump  into  that  precipice,  the 
most  serious  consequences  might  follow.  A  glass  of  water  trans- 
formed into  imaginary  wine  by  the  will  of  a  *^  mesmeriser,"  may 
make  the  subject  intoxicated,  while  it  would  not  necessarily 
have  such  an  effect  on  persons  in  the  normal  state,  and  if  that 
water  has  been  transformed  into  imaginary  poison,  it  may  injure 
or  kill  the  sensitive.  A  powerful  "  mesmeriser"  can  form  either 
a  beautiful  or  horrible  picture  in  his  mind,  and  by  transferring 
it  by  his  will  upon  the  mental  sphere  of  a  sensitive  even  in  his  nor- 
mal condition,  cause  him  either  pleasure  or  suffering,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  products  of  the  imagination,  either  unconsciously 
evolved,  attract  us  to  certain  persons  or  repel  us  from  others 
and  create  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  human  and  animal 
kingdoms.  ; 

The  creations  of  the  imaginations  as  well  as  their  material 
symbols  on  the  physical  plane  are  more  or  less  lasting  according 
to  certain  conditions.  High  and  spiritual  ideas  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  those  on  a  lower  plane,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  after  leaving  a  place  where  we  have  resided  we 
generally  speaking,  remember  without  effort  only  pleasurable 
events,  while  disagreeable  ones  are  forgotten,  unless  they  have 
made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.    A  cause  which 
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produces   a  sudden   terror  or  acts  otherwise  strongly  on   the 
imagination  produces  a  lasting  impression  not  only  through  life 
but  beyond  it.     An  idea     which   has   bren  ingrafted   into   the 
mind  by  education  or  study  is  difficult  to  uproot  or   to   destroy. 
A  person  who  during  his  life  has  strongly  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  eternal  damnation  and  hell-fire,   may  on   his   entrance 
into  the  subjective  state  after   death,   suddenly   behold   all   the 
terrors  of  hell,  which  his  imagination  during  life   has    conjured 
up.     There  has  been  no  *'  premature  "  burial,  the  physical  body 
was  actually  dead  ;  but  the  terrified  soul  again  rushes  back  into 
the  deserted  body  and  clings  to  it  in  despair,  seeking  protection, 
and  finds  itself  alive  in  the  grave,  where  it  may    pass   a   second 
time  through  more  terrible  pangs  of  death,  or    by    sending    out 
its  astral  form  in  search  of  substance  from  the  living,  become  a 
vampire   and   prolong  for  a  while  a  horrible  existence.     Such 
misfortunes  in  Christian  countries   are  exceedingly   numerous, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  it  is  a  rational  education  or  the  crema- 
tion of  the  body  soon  after  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  convicted  murderer,  who  before  step- 
ping on  the  gallows  has  been  fully  '' prepared'*  by  the  clergy  and 
been  assured  of  his  "  salvation  ;"  who  has  been  cheated  into  a 
false  belief  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  who  firmly  expects  to 
jump  from  the  place  of  execution  into  the  arms  of  the  angels, 
may  on  his  entrance  to  the  subjective  state  really  see  the  crea- 
tions of  his  imagination  before  him  and  thereby  be  saved  from 
becoming  a  vampire  ;  but  whether  the  clergy  by  saving  him 
from  such  suffering  confer  any  real  benefit  upon  him,  or  rather 
retard  his  progress  by  impeding  and  postponing  the  action  of 
his  Karma,  is  a  subject  which  we  will  not  examine  at  present. 

What  has  been  said  previously  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  will,  is  also  applicable  to  the  development  of  the  imagina- 
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tion,  because  imagination  is  strengthened  and    cultured   by    the 
will. 

When  the  will  is  held  in  suspense,  the  imagination  is  ren- 
dered passive,  that  is  the  mind  takes  in  the  reflects  of  pictures 
stored  up  in  the  astral  light,  without  choice  or  discrimination. 
Fortune-tellers  and  sooth-sayers  therefore  employ  various 
things,  such  as  crystals,  cards,  cofiPee  grounds,  water,  etc. ;  to 
fix  their  attention,  and  thereby  keep  the  will  from  guiding  the 
imagination,  thereby  producing  a  waking  dream.  Life  has 
been  called  a  dream,  and  it  only  differs  from  other  dreams,  that 
during  our  occupancy  of  the  physical  body  we  can  make  use  of 
our  will  to  guide  and  control  our  thoughts  and  actions,  while 
in  the  subjective  condition  during  sleep  and  after  death  that 
guidance  is  wanting.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  we  should  control  our  will  by  the  higher  impulses  of  the 
moral  law  and  at  all  times  cultivate  a  pure  and  exalted  imagi- 
nation. 


THE  POWER  OF  WILL 


•••fc^Vca}**- 


"  The  will  is  the  first  of  all  powers,  for  through  the  will 
of  the  creator  all  things  were  created  and  put  in  motion. . . 
Man  is  the  image  of  God,  not  by  his  external  form,  but 
by  his  soul,  by  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  gifted.  But 
God  who  has  no  corporeal  organs,  acts  by  his  will  alone. 
It  is  by  his  will  alone  that  he  impresses  motion  on  all 
his  creatures  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  man  can  likewise 
act  by  his  will  in  the  same  manner."— Fa«  Htlmoni, 

The  Will  is  the  first  of  all  powers  ;  for  through  the  will  of  the 
supreme  cause  all  things  come   into  existence. — Van   Helmont. 

The  most  abstruse  metaphysical  problems  become  sometimes 
comparatively  easy  to  comprehend,  if  we  continually  keep  in 
mind,  that  man  is  not  an  isolated  individtiality,  separated  from 
the  other  individualities  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ;  but  that 
he  is  one  of  the  central  focusses  of  a  universally  diffused  divine 
essence  "  Mind,"  that  his  "sphere"  intermingles,  influences, 
or  is  influenced  by  not  only  every  other  individuality  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  central  focus,  called  the  physical  body  ; 
but  that  his  soul,  like  the  sun  which  radiates  its  light  to  the 
most  distant  planets,  sends  its  influence  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  to  all  other  souls,  and  is  felt  by  them  according  to  its 
power  to  give  and,  according  to  their  capacity,  to  receive. 

Will  is  the  power,  which  mind  possesses  over  its  own  opera- 
tions. Mind  being  an  universally  existing  principle,  must  be 
able  to  exhibit  its  powers  wherever  Mind  exists,  and  to  put 
Will  into  action  wherever  it  can  sufliciently  concentrate  the 
same.  The  action  of  the  Will  is  therefore  not  necessarily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  material  body  ;  but  as  mind 
expands  so  expands  the  field  of  its  activity,  and  if  sufliciently 
developed  it  will  be  able  to  exercise  its   influence   at  long  dis- 
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tances  upon  animate  and  even  under  certain  circumstances  upon 
inanimate  objects. 

Occult  science  has  long  ago  discovered  the  fact,  and  it  has 
always  been  affirmed  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  ages,  that 
there  exists  only  one  absolute  reality,  the  supreme  cause  of 
everything  that  exists,  and  the  ultimate  of  everything.  In 
itself  it  is  unchangeable,  but  it  appears  to  us  in  different 
states  and  innumerable  forms.  Some  call  it  God,  some  call  it 
Matter,  some  call  it  Force,  and  others  call  it  Spirit.  It  is  to  us 
necessarily  as  incomprehensible  as  absolute  space,  motion  and 
duration  because  these  abstract  ideas  refer  to  infinity  and  per- 
fection and  cannot  be  fully  understood  by  finite  and  imperfect 
minds. 

According  to  Plato,  the  primordial  being  is  an  emanation  of 
the  Demiurgic  mind,  which  contains  from  eternity  the  idea  of 
the  "  to  be  created  "  world  within  itself,  and  which  idea  he 
produces  out  of  himself  by  the  power  of  his  will.  The  Cosmos 
is  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  will  and  its  manifestation. 

The  manifestations  of  that  cosmic  will  result  either  in  formless 
exhibitions  of  power,  or  they  take  forms,  which  may  be  classi- 
fied into  the  elemental,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human  or 
spiritual  kingdoms,  and  which  forms  are  always  changing  and 
therefore  are  called  illusive.  Whether  their  existence  is  con- 
fined to  a  second  of  time,  or  extended  over  millions  of  ages  they 
are  nevertheless  unpermanent  creations  of  the  moment,  and  like 
a  phantasmagoric  picture  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  the  rays  of 
a  "  magic  lantern,"  they  dissolve,  when  the  light,  which  forced 
them  into  existence,  ceases  to  act,  and  the  duration  and  solidity 
of  their  existence  depend  on  the  amount  of  time  during  which 
they  are  acted  on  by  that  light,  and  on  the  amount  of  intensity 
of  the  same. 


The  ?ower,  of  will. 
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I'he  natural  universe  itself  is  only  a  product  of  tlie  eternal 
«nd  universal  mind,  projected  into  existence  by  the;oBinipot6nt 
power  of  the  sftmo.  It  is  tho  "  matei'ialisation  "  of  a  divine  idea, 
-and  appears  to  man  in  an  objective  fornu  Suck  forms  may  be 
visible  or  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man;  because  their  visibility 
depends  on  their  y^ower  to  reflect  light,  and  tlioir  tangibility 
•depeads  ^an  the  denary  of  their  siib^itancc.  frivisibk"  gases, 
such  as  Oxygen  and  NitrogeK,  have  been  solidified  and  tliere* 
fore  been  reitdered  visible  and  tiingihlc,  and  the  most  solid  sub* 
■stances  are  made  iiivi^iiblo  and  inly.noibic  hy  the  application  of 
lieat^ 

The  products  of  the  actioF.  of  tkc  cesinic  will  gre  therefore 
6iot  all  visible  to  i^is:  in  tact  we  can  see  iint'ier  ordinarv  eircum* 
T5tances  on^y  a  small  part  of  thf;ir  sum.  No  one  doubts  that 
there  is  an  imiiien^e  am^ffint  •of  invisible  matter  k\  tlie  universe 
M'hetlicr  coniK^tary  «or  >orher\\i.«c ":  but  there  is  also  a  supera- 
l^nndance  of  invisible  orgj^n^ized  t<5rnisin  natures 

Buhvcr  Lyttoii  in  liis  '^  Znnoni^'  says  :  - 

'*  Life  is  the  one  all  prevading  principle.,  and  even  tha  thiiag 
that  seems  t^  die  and  putrefy^  l)Ut  engenders  n«ew  Sfi^eand 
changes  to  new  f<^rins  of  matter.  Koa.^oning  then  by  analogy— 
if  not  a  leaf,  if  not  a  diop  of  wRier,  but  is,  no  less  than  \-\mdef 
star  a  habitable  and  breathing  world— nay,  if  ^ven  man  himself 
is  a  world  to  other  lives,  and  millions  and  niyria  Is  dwell  in  the 
rivers  of  Iws  blood,  aird  iniiabit  man\s  ihmQ  as  man  inhabitTi 
earth,  commo5i  «-ns^s  (if  your  schoolmen  had  it)  would  sufHcc  to 
teach  that  the  circumfiuent  Infinite,  \vliich  \xm  cull  •sj)ace-^ 
the  boundless  Impalpable,  which  divides  earth  fro^n  the  moon 
^nd    stars — is  filled  also  with  its  correspondent  and    appropri-at** 

law 

And  farther  on  hi:    saVc  r-^ 
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*'  In  the  drop  of  water  you  see  how  the  ainiutilculoe  vary  ; 
how  vast  and  terrible  are  some  of  those  monstermites  as  com- 
pared with  others.  Equally  so  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Some  of  surpassing  wisdom,  some  of  horrible 
malignity  ;  some  hostile  as  fiends  to  man  ;  others  gentle  as  mes- 
sengers between  Earth  and  Ilea', en.'' 

Our  "  practical  and  scientific"  age  is  only  too  ready  to  look 
upon  tlie  above  question  as  the  fan<*iful  efl^usion  of  a  ])roniinenfc 
story-teller,  whose  object  it  was  to  amuse  liim«oIf  and  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  writer  of  this  present  article  has  iieilher  the  means 
nor  the  desire  to  convince  sceptics,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them 
tlie  existence  of  the  so-called  elements.  He  has.  however^ 
reason  to  believe  that  such  invisible,  hut  substantial  and  vari- 
ously shaped  beings  exist,  and  that  thev,  bv  the  educated  will  of 
man  can  be  made  conscious,  intelligent,  visible  and  even  solid 
and  sometimes  useful.  This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  con- 
current testimony  found  in  the  writings  of  Rosicrucians,  Alche- 
mists, Cabbalist?  and  Adepts. 

\\  ill  is  the  universally  existing  principle,  and  tlio  rea^Km 
1^'hy  tiie  scientific  world  goiicrallv  has  not  vet  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding  of  this  principle,  is  because  there  is  never  to  be 
found  any  arbitrary  manifestation  of  the  same,  neither  could  there 
be  any  such  arbitrary  manifestation,  because  Will,  guided  by 
immutable  laws,  acts  like  a  blind  force.  It  evolves  forms  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  according  to  the  principle  by 
which  it  is  guidel,  and  is  subject  to  law.  If  guided  by  the 
higher  cosmic  intelligences,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
harmony  and  justice  and  cannot  be  arbitrary.  It  will  perhaps 
be  well,  here  again  to  refer  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  when  he  exclaims 
"  How  all  our  wisdom  shrinks  into  nought,  compared  with  that 
which  gives  the  meanest  herb  its  virtues.'' 

As  the  macrocosmic  Will  of  the  solar    svgtem  conecionslv  ov 
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unconsciously  evolves  forms,  so  does  the  Will  of  microcosmic 
man.  W  we  form  a  concrete  or  even  an  abstract  idea  in  our 
mind,  we  give  it  a  shape  and  create  an  existence,  which  may 
either  remain  subjective  or  become  objective,  and  even  material 
according  to  the  means  applied  for  that  purpose. 

Every  thought  creates  a  subjective  form,  which  mav  be  seen 
and  perceived  not  only  by  the  originator  of  that  thought  ;  but 
also  by  other  persons  endowed  with  abnormal  faculties  of  per- 
ception.    Mahatma    K.  IL  in  his  letters  to  ]\Ir.  Sinnett  savs  ; 

"  We  see  a  vast  ditiei'ence  between  the  two    qualities    of  two 
^  equal  amounts  of  enei-gy  expended  by  two  men,    of  whom   one 
let  us  suppose  is  on  his  way  to  his    daily   quiet  work,    and    an- 
other on  liis  way  to  denounce  a   fellow   creature   at   the    public 
station.'' 

And  further  on  he  savs  :— • 

^^  Because  every  thoiight  of  man  upon  being  evolved  pusses 
into  another  '^Aorld.  and  becomes  an  active  entity  by  associating 
itself,  coalescing  we  might  term  it,  with  an  elemental  that  is  to 
say,  with  one  of  the  semi-intelligent  forces  of  the  kingdoms.  It 
survives  as  an  active  intelligence  a  creature  of  the  mind's  beget- 
ting—for a  longer  or  shorter  period,  proportionate  with  the  ori- 
ginal intensity  of  ihe  <-erebral  action  which  generated  it.  Thus 
a  good  thought  is  perpetuated  as  an  active,  beneficent  power 
an  evil  one  as  a  maleficent  demon. 

And  so  man  is  continually  peopling  his  current  in  space  with 
the  offspring  of  his  fancies,  desires,  impulses  and  passions;  a 
current  wdiich  re-acts  upon  any  sensitive  or  nervous  organjzatiou 
which  comes  in  contact  witJi  it,  in  proportion  to  its  dynamic 
intensity.  The  Bud.lhist  calls  tliis  his  "  Skandh''  the  Hindoo 
gives  it  the  name  of  ••  Karma.*^  The  adept  evolves  these  shapes 
consciously  t  other  men  throw  them  oflp  unconsciouslv." 
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While  writing  these  lines  we  notice  in  an  Aniej-ican  Jouriml 
a  eurioii*  illustration  <>f  the  above,  aud  of  which  we  will  give  the 
following  extract  from  an  acx^ount  given   by  W.  Whitworth*: — 

From  my  earliest  infaiiey  I  was  said  to  be  an  old,  queer    tern- 
pM-ed  child  with  exquisite  .«.r»nsitiveness  to  j>ll    fvntward  impres- 
s-ions..    I  well  renie]nb*-r  tl».e  wondeyful development  that  sj)ning^ 
into  being,  when  1  attendcMl  a  nmsiad  pnity  d'uriDg  njy  fourteenth 
year.     A  German  professor  was   playing  on    an  organ,   when  1 
was  suddenly  spcll-])ound,   as  my  eyes   becan\e   ri vetted   on    a 
host  of  strange  appearaiic*^    moving  about   the   keyboard,  that 
secined  to  dart  up  and    flit  about    with   each  note  an^   chord 
echoing  forth.  Thc-y  were  veritable  Mngs— J.ilHputians,  sprites, 
i'airies.  or  gnomes,  of  astouishing  smallnt^s,  yet  ;is  |>erfect  in  form 
and  feature  as  any  of  the  larger    peoples    in    the   room.     They 
were  clotheil  in  the  most    fantastic    garb,    of  everv    imaginable 
color,  though  white,  red  and  green  were  largely    predominating,, 
ulong  with  a  great  deal  of  sliimmering  silver  iukI  gold  ornaments^ 
mingled  with  the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  fiowers. 

It  Avas  also  apparent  that  these  strong  Iwungs  were  divided  into 
sexes,  as  was  shoAvn  in  their  difPt^rent  style  of  apparel  and 
features.  Not  a  note  wan  strt^'k  that  di(i  iu)t  prtK^uce  its  sepa^ 
rate  sprite,  either  singly  or  in  coml\ine<l  twos  and  threes,  and 
which  seemed  to  start  u[)  directly,  each  from  its  af)propriatekey, 
and  move  about  in  exact  time  and  concert  w  ith  the  rest.  The 
thought  struck  n\e:  *  Are  these  the  essence  or  sotd  of  musict' 
They  appeared  and  acted  in  such  perfect  accord  with  the 
meiai^ure  and  sentiment  of  the  thenu',  moving  to  the  ])leftsing 
rhythm  of  the  waltz,  the  solemn  tread  of  the  waltz,  the  solemn 
tread  of  the  funeral  march  or  the  swift  coated  rattle  of  the  jig- 
ilauce;  their  tiny  throats  giving  voice  to    the    tune,    so   that   it 
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seemed  as  if  they  must  be  the  very  spirit  of  the  sounds  peeling  forth. 

In  the  quick  measures,  how  madly  they  danced,  waving  their 
plumed  hats  and  fans  in  very  ecstasy,  and  darting  to  and  fro 
in  inconceivable  rapidity,  with  feet  beating  time  in  rain-like 
patter  of  accord  quick  as  a  flash,  when  the  music  changed  to 
the  solemn  cadence  of  a  march  for  the  dead  the  airy  things 
vanished,  and  in  their  place  came  black  robed  gnomes,  dressed 
like  cowled  monks,  sour-faced.  Puritans  or  mutes  in  the  black 
garb  of  a  funeral  procession.  Strongest  of  all,  on  every  tiny 
face  was  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  music,  so  that  I  could 
instantly  understand  the  thought  and  feeling  that  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  In  a  wild  burst  of  sounding  grief  came  a  rush 
of  mothers,  tear-eyed  and  with  dishevlled  hair,  beating  their 
breasts  and  wailing  piteous  lamentations  over  their  dead  loved 
ones.  These  would  be  followed  by  plumed  knights  with  shield 
and  spear  and  posts  of  fiary  troops  mounted  and  on  foot,  red 
—handed  in  the  fiery  strife  of  bloody  battle,  as  the  clang  of  martial 
music  came  leaping  from  the  keyboard,  and  ever  as  each  change 
brought  its  new  set  of  sprites,  the  old  ones  would  vanish  into 
the  air  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  Whenever  a  discord  was 
struck,  the  tiny  sprite  that  appeared  was  some  misshapen  crea- 
ture, with  limbs  and  dress  awry;  usually  a  hump-backed  dwarf 
whose  voice  was  guttural  and  rasping  and  his  every  movement 
ungainly  and  disagreeable. 

In  my  tewenty-fifth  year  I  was  just  as  suddenly  transfixed 
in  astonishment,  by  the  appearance  of  such  fairy  like  beings, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  persons  talking.  With  every  uttered 
word  darted  forth  one  of  these  strange  creatures,  clothed,  and  in 
every  action  the  very  counterpart  of  the  feeling  conveyed  in  the 
littered  speech.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  t\vo  sisters,  who  had  been  long  separated,  and  were 
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now  pouring  forth  their  unchecked  wealth  ot*  affection  for  each 
other.  The  little  beings  that  trooped  from  their  lips  ever 
transcendentally  beautiful  and  fitiv  expressed,  in  form,  features 
and  attire  the  words  of  love  that  seemed  to  bring  them  forth. 

On  one  never  to  be  forgotten  occasion  I  was  a  pained  witness 
to  a  scene  of  living  faithfulness  on  one  side,  and  a  treacherous 
double-ficed  treacherous  duplicity  on  the  otlier.  A  fair  young 
girl  and  her  departing  lover  had  met  to  exchange  greetings, 
ere  he  went  on  a  distant  journey.  Each  word  of  hers  gave  forth 
the  same  beautiful  radiant  fairies  I  had  seen  from  the  lips  of 
the  sisters.  But  while  the  front  of  half  of  his  that  were  turned  to 
the  girl,  were  equally  fair  to  look  upon,  and  smiled  with  all  the 
radiant  seeming  of  undying  affection,  the  rear  half  of  each  was 
black  and  devilisli,  with  fiery  snakes  and  red  forked  tongues 
protruding  from  their  cruel  lips,  as  gleams  of  wicked  cunning 
danced  in  speaking  sidelong  glances  from  the  corners  of  the 
half  closed  eyes.  These  dark  back  grounds  of  the  little  figures 
were  horrible  to  look  at,  ever  shifting  dodging  and  seeming  to 
shut  up  within  themselves,  as  they  sought  to  keep  only  bright 
and  honest  seeming  towards  the  trusting  girl,  and  hold  the 
black  deception  out  of  sight.  And  it  was  noticeable  that  while 
a  halo  of  cloudless  radiance  surrounded  the  good  outside  seem- 
ing, a  pall  of  thick  vapor  hung  like  a  canopy  of  unbroken 
gloom  above  the  other. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  were  the  tiny  sprites  tliat  flew  from  the 
lips  of  a  fond  mother  to  her  only  child.  They  seemed  to  float  in 
a  fleecy  cloud  of  whitest  silver,  and  fall  into  the  bonnv  curls  of 
the  child's  head;  sprinkling  flowers  and  sweet  incense  in  a  ceaseless 
shower  of  blessing  all  down  to  its  feet.  But  terrible  was  the 
change,  when  I  saw  the  horrible  imps  that  leape*  forth  from 
the  cruel  mouth  of  an  ungrateful  son.  The  tear-dimmed  mother 
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was  softly  pleading  with  him.  The  coarse  sharp  response  of  an 
ingrate  brute  darted  forth  in  forms  like  fiery  fiends,  with  hissing 
breath  and  lowering  eyes,  and  as  the  long  bladed  barbed  knives 
that  seemed  to  tear  and  rend  the  soft  white  bosom  of  the 
mother  to  pieces,  as  it  was  thrust  to  the  hilt  with  every  uttered 
word,  the  sweet  lowing  sprites,  that  come  from  her  quivering 
lips,  were  thrust  aside  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  walls  beyond. 

The  double-faced  gnomes  I  saw  come  forth  from  scores  of 
lips,  from  those  of  the  time-serving,  lying  minister  in  the 
pulpit,  from  glad  hearted  people,  hanging  around  the  bed  of  a 
wealthy  relative,  with  hypocritical  tears  and  false  words  of 
sorrowing  regret  and  from  the  deceptive  utterances  of  deceitful 
friends. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  ;  it  may  be  that  our  every 
uttered  word  is  an  absolute  living  entity,  sent  forth  for  weal 
or  woo,  whose  mission  once  started  can  never  after  be  changed, 
but  must  go  on  through  the  ages,  performing  the  work  of  good 
or  ill  we  established  with  its  birth  ;  and  that  the  fruits  of  this 
good  or  ill  must  be  charged  to  those  who  sent  it  forth.  In 
view  of  this  fearful  poss»ibility,  what  a  constant  guard  should  we 
keep,  that  no  word,  however  light  in  seeming,  is  launched  forth 
on  anv  other  mission  but  that  of  good. 

But  it  is  asserted  by  the  sceptic  that  such  exhibitions  of  force 
have  no  objective  existence,  and  that  such  forms  are  only  sub- 
jective creations  of  the  fancy.  Let  us  therefore  examine  what 
is  the  difference  between  objective  and  subjective  represen- 
tations. 

The  terms  "  objective"  and  "  subjective"  are  misleading,  and 
the  distinction  between  them  is  only  imaginary.  "  Subjective 
and  objective"  express  the  distinction,  which  in  analysing 
f^verv  intelligent    a(^t.    wo    uoopssarily    niako  betwefn  Qur^rWefi 
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the  conscious    «ul)joct,  and    tliat   of  which    We  are   consciotjj, 
the    object.       It    follows,     therefore,    that    whether    a    form 
appear  objective  to  us,  will   only  depend  on    the  circumstancea, 
under  which  such  existing    forms   conio    to    our  consciousness, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  we  desire    to  consider  them 
objective  or  subjective.     Persons    wlio    cannot   distinguish    be- 
tween ideal  conceptions  and  materialized  ideas  are  called  halluci- 
nated ;  but  by  fcJie  power  of  an  educated  Will  their   "  hallucina- 
tions'*   may    become  more   or    less  materialized,  objective  and 
visible  to  others.     An  idea  once  formed,  has  an    existence,   and 
can  take  a  bodily  form,  if  the  proper  means    to   that   effect   are 
applied.       On    the    other    hand  a   person  who   declares  that  he 
does    not   believe    hi    tlie  existence  of  anything  tliat  ho  has  not 
Seen,  declares  himself  to  l)e  insane  ;  for  if  we  accept    his   words 
as  an  honest  expression  of  his  opinion,  such  a    man    would    not 
believe  that  he  has  any  brains,  because  he  has  never  seen  them. 
However  ho  believes  that  he  has  brains,  and  arrives  at  that  belief 
by  logical  reasoning. 

It  cannot  bo  truly  said  that  only  those  things  have  any  ob- 
jective existence  which  we  can  perceive  with  our  senses  ;  for 
our  senses  continually  deceive  and  mislead  us.  There  are  in- 
numerable things  the  existence  of  which  no  sane  person  will 
deny  ;  while  that  which  we  perceive  with  our  senses  frequently 
has  no  existence  at  all.  In  fact,  wo  do  not  see,  hear,  feel,  taste 
or  smell  any  external  object  ;  we  only  perceive  the  impressions 
which  they  make  upon  our  mind  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses.  We  do  not  see  the  real  nature  of  the  things  at  all,  but 
only  their  symbolical  representations. 

Sight  is  a  language  by  ^vhich  nature  speaks  to  our  mind  and 
our  understanding,  tlie  same  is  a  result  of  education  and 
practicp. 
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But  it  is  said  that  *'  objective"  is  something  belonging  to 
what  is  external  to  the  ''  mind."  If  man  were  an  isolated  in- 
dividuality, and  his  *^  mind''  only  confined  to  the  space  in  the 
human  skull  occupied  by  the  brain,  or  if  it  w^ere — as  some  phy- 
siologists will  have  it— only  a  "  function"  of  the  material  brain, 
this  definition  might  hold  good,  and  we  might  then  perhaps 
better  say  :  "  Objective  is  something  belonging  to  what  is  exter- 
nal to  our  brain." 

The  latest  modern  authority  on  the  Physiolog}^  and  Pathology 
of  the  "  Mind"  *  says  :  «  The  brain  is  the  chief  organ  from 
which  the  force  called  the  mind  is  evolved."  And  "  by  mind, 
I  understand  a  force  produced  by  nervous  action,  and  in  man 
especially  by  the  action  of  the  brain,"  Such  a  narrow-minded 
definition  of  course  excludes  or  renders  impossible  every  expla- 
nation of  occult  phenomena,  such  as  as  mind  reading,  action  of 
mind  in  the  distance,  clairvovance  and  hundred  other  facts, 
which  are  denied  belief  by  modern  "  scientists,"  becauso  they 
do  not  conform  with  their  theories,  but  which  are  at  present 
disputed,  by  nobody  who  has  patiently  investigated  the  same. 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  demonstrate  the  absurdities 
of  modern  science  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that  "  Mind  is  a  universal  principle,  w^hich  can  be  focalis- 
ed  in  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  at  once  the  nhvsical  centre  of 
attraction  and  the  laboratory  of  the  Mind," 

If  this  is  true,  if  mind  is  universal,  and  if  its  potentiality 
reaches  out  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  physical  brain,  then  it 
follows  that  everything  that  exists  must  exist  within  that  univer* 
sal  mind,  and  it  is  only  a  question  what  conditions  are  ne- 
cessary to  bring  those  things  to  the  cognition  of  our  con- 
sciousness in  the  silent  laboratory  of  the  individual  brain. 
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the  conscious  «al)jcct,  and  that  of  which  We  aro  conscious, 
the  object.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whether  a  form 
appear  objective  to  us,  will  only  depend  on  the  circumstances, 
under  which  such  existing  forms  como  to  our  consciousness, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  wliether  we  desire  to  consider  them 
objective  or  subjective.  Persons  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween ideal  conceptions  and  materialized  ideas  are  called  halluci- 
nated ;  but  by  tlie  power  of  an  educated  Will  their  "  hallucina- 
tions'* may  become  more  or  less  materialized,  objective  and 
visible  to  others.     An  idea  once  formed,  has  an    existence,   and 

can  take  a  bodily  form,  if  the  proper  means  to  that  effect  are 
applied.  On  the  other  hand  a  person  who  declares  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  anything  that  ho  has  not 
Seen,  declares  himself  to  be  insane  ;  for  if  we  accept  his  words 
as  an  honest  expression  of  his  opinion,  such  a  man  would  not 
believe  that  he  has  any  brains,  because  he  has  never  seen  them. 
However  he  Iielieves  that  he  has  brains,  and  arrives  at  that  belief 
by  logical  reasoning. 

It  cannot  bo  truly  said  that  only  those  things  have  any  ob- 
jective existence  which  we  can  perceive  with  our  senses  ;  for 
our  senses  continually  deceive  and  mislead  us.  There  are  in- 
numerable things  the  existence  of  which  no  sane  person  will 
deny  ;  while  that  which  we  perceive  with  our  senses  frequently 
has  no  existence  at  all.  In  fact,  wo  do  not  see,  hear,  feel,  taste 
or  smell  any  external  object  ;  we  only  perceive  the  impressions 
%vhich  they  make  upon  our  mind  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses.  We  do  not  see  the  real  nature  of  the  things  at  all,  but 
only  their  symbolical  representations. 

Sight  is  a  language  by  which  nature  speaks  to  our  mind  and 
our  understanding,  tlic  same  is  a  result  of  education  and 
practicp. 
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But  it  is  said  that  **  objective*'  is  something  belonging  to 
what  is  external  to  the  '^  mind."  If  man  were  an  isolated  in- 
dividuality, and  his  **  mind"  only  confined  to  the  space  in  the 
human  skull  occupied  by  the  brain,  or  if  it  w^ere — as  some  phy- 
siologists will  have  it— only  a  "  function"  of  the  material  brain, 
this  definition  might  hold  good,  and  we  might  then  perhaps 
better  say  :  "  Objective  is  something  belonging  to  what  is  exter- 
nal to  our  brain." 

The  latest  modern  authority  on  the  Physiolog}-  and  Pathology 
of  the  "  Mind"  *  says  :  «  The  brain  is  the  chief  organ  from 
which  the  force  called  the  mind  is  evolved."  And  "  by  mind, 
I  understand  a  force  produced  by  nervous  action,  and  in  man 
especially  by  the  action  of  the  brain,"  Such  a  narrow-minded 
definition  of  course  excludes  or  renders  impossible  every  expla- 
nation of  occult  phenomena,  such  as  as  mind  reading,  action  of 
mind  in  the  distance,  clairvovance  and  hundred  other  facts, 
which  are  denied  belief  by  modern  *'  scientists,"  because  they 
do  not  conform  with  their  theories,  but  which  are  at  present 
disputed,  by  nobody  who  has  patiently  investigated  the  same. 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  demonstrate  the  absurdities 
of  modern  science  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that  "  Mind  is  a  universal  principle,  w^hich  can  be  focalis- 
ed  in  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  at  once  the  phvsical  centre  of 
attraction  and  the  laboratory  of  the  Mind," 

If  this  is  true,  if  mind  is  universal,  and  if  its  potentiality 
reaches  out  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  i^hysical  brain,  then  it 
follows  that  everything  that  exists  must  exist  within  that  univer* 
sal  mind,  and  it  is  only  a  question  what  conditions  are  ne- 
cessary to  bring  those  things  to  the  cognition  of  our  con- 
sciousness in  the  silent  labpratory  of  the  individual  brain. 
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The  phcuomona  of  pynipatlir,  antipathy,  clairvoyance, 
elairaiidience,  psychcwietry,  etc,  prove  that  the  part  of  our  mind 
vhich  resides  in  the  Lrain  h  capable  of  receiving  impression* 
©therwise  than  by  the  avenues  of  the  physical  senses  only.  It 
is  therefore  sinvply  a  matter  of  jiwlgmcnt  to  say  under  what 
conditions  the  things  which  we  cognize  exist.  What^  may 
appear  subjective  to  one  man  or  to  one  plane  of  existence,  may 
appear  objective  to  another,  and  there  can  be  no  real  difference 
between  the  two  states.  The  only  difference  that  can  exist 
between  au  idea  formed  in  the  mind.and  one  that  is  expressed  in 
visible  and  tan^ble  form,  lies  in  tluar  tlifferent  planes  of  ex- 
istence. In  one  condition  the  idea  exists  invisible  to  physical 
«ye9,  in  the  other  the  idea  i&  more  or  less  m:iterialiscd^  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reflect  light  and  thereby  come  to  the  cognizance  of 
our  physical  senses.  This  materialisation  is  effected  by  either 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  action  of  the  Will,  or  in  other 
words  :  An  idea  exists  a*  an  image  in  the  mirror  of  the  Mind, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  will  that  idea  obtains  density  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  will  power  exerted  for  that  purpose,  a 
form  according  to  the  desii'o  which  guides  the  Willy  and  a 
perfection  according  ta  the  intelligence  by  which  it  is  applied. 
How"  to  develop  this  will-power  will  be  the  subject  of  our 
next  discussion. 
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Tlie  first  step  towards  Ijecojuiiig  an  ad^pt  is  for  the 
student  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  his  indomitable  will. 
Detenwind  will  is  tlie  "beginning  of  all  Tiiagical  powers." 

//.  *5,  Olcotl, 


*'To  acquire  magical  powers  two  tilings  are  necessary :-to 
disengage  the  will  from  all  siervitude,  and  to  exercise  it 
ill  control." — Isis  Unveiled, 

*'  As  one  wishejs  to  be,  the  God  makes   him  accordinj^ly," 

Mukta  Baee, 

You  may  be  master  of  the  Cabala    and   Chemistry  ;   but   you 

must  also  be  master  over  flesh  and  blood. — Bulwer  Lytton. 

In  our  last  letter  on  "  Practical  Instructions"  we  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  tlK)ught,s  and  ideas,  passions  and  desires, 
are  not  what  are  commonly  und'crstood  as  evanescent  or  tem- 
porary states  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  but  things,  which 
by  associating  themselves  with  the  semi-intelligent  forces  of 
nature,  may  become  living  realities  and  jx)wcrful  instruments 
lor  good  or  for  evil.  Thoughts  create  desire,  desire  sets  the  will 
in  motion,  the  motion  of  the  wijl  produces  force  and  force  gives 
shape  to  matter  or  substance- 
There  are  three  possibilities  by  which  we  may  deal  with  these 
forces.  We  may  either  allow  them  to  control  us  and  become 
subservient  to  ihem,  or  we  may  associate  ourselves  with  them 
and  thereby  make  them  our  co-laborers,  or  we  may  become 
their  masters  and  command  them  by  the  power  of  our  will. 

A  person  that  allows  himself  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his 
lower  impulses  and  animal  desires,  is  either  a  criminal  or  a 
maniac,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two. 
We  read  occasionally  of  cases  where  the    most   horrible   crimes 
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have  been  committed  without  any  apparent  ])rovocatioD  and 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  perpetrators 
either  did  not  have  the  power  or  did  not  make  the  necessary 
efforts  to  resist  such  impulses.  * 

The  oftener  man  gives  way  to  such  impulses  or  influences, 
the  less  becomes  his  power  of  resistance.  His  condition  finally 
becomes  one  of  passive  evil  and  after  death,  lus  personality 
disintegrates  and  perishes  in  the  eighth  sphere. 

The  second  possibility  is  to  associate  oneself  with  the  evil 
powers  of  nature,  to  enter  into  communication  with  or  propitiate 
the  elementals,  to  make  them  his  co-operators  in  evil,  or,  in 
mediaeval  language,  "  to  make  a  compact  with  the  evil  ones." 
Under  this  head  come  the  practices  of  Black  Magic,  which  al- 
though they  may  require  a  certain  concentration  of  Will,  do 
not  require  any  high  or  enlightened  development  of  the  same. 
Instead  of  expanding  the  mind,  such  practices  produce  a  con- 
traction of  the  same.  They  consist  in  establishing  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  selfishness  and  isolation.  The  will  is  made 
forcible  bv  certain  exercises,  such  as  the  careless  endurance  of 
physical  pain,  or  by  concentrating  all  mental  energies  upon 
some  material  object.  By  such  practices  the  ''  Black  Magician" 
may  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  elementals,  and  through  them 
produce  some  occult  phenomena.  His  condition  beconies  one  of 
active  evil,  and  the  consequence  is  not  only  the  final  destruction 
of  liis  personality,  but  also  that  of  his  individuality. 

The  third  possibility,  and  the  only  method  to  be  r^connnended, 
is  to  develop  our  will  power,  so  as  to  make  the  forces  of  natui'o 
our  slaves  and  to  control  them.  To  gain  the  mastery  over  these 
forces  is  the  most  important  step  for  the  student  of  occultism, 
and  the  great  secret,  without  a  knowledge  of  which   no  furthev 


•  See  the  story  of  "  The  diver  Hatchet"  (The  Theosophist  July  1884.) 
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advance  can  be  made,  and  the  only  method  by  which  that  power 
can  be  obtained,  is  by  continual  practice  ;  that  is,  by  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  will  in  the  right  direction.     This  does  not    mean 
only  continual  desire  to  suppress  selfish  desires,  but  a  continuous 
effort  to  accomplish  and  accumulate  such  work  as  is   useful   for 
the  real  progress  of  mankind.     Like  everything  else  in  its  right 
place,  the  animal  nature  also  has  its  uses,  and  the  lower  princi- 
ples are  necessar}'  factors  at  a  certain  state  of  evolution.     They 
are  the  soil    into   which   the    tree  of    life  extends  its  roots,  and 
from  which  the  higher  principles  draw  substauce  ami    strength. 
A  man  can  be  born   without   material   desires   and  impulses,  if 
the   "  Ego"    or   monad    has  already   conquered  them  ;  but  for 
average  man  to  be  born  without  material  desires,    would   be  in 
the  present  state  of  evolution  neither   desirable   nor    useful.     A 
man,  for  instance,  without  any   combativeness   would    have  no 
courage  or  self-reliance  and  would  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical cowanl,  without  destructiveness  he  would  have  little  energy 
to   subdue   evil,    without  acquisitiveness   he  would  acquire  no 
knowledge,  and  an  entire   absence   of   anwtiveness  would   pro- 
bably   make    him    narrow-minded,    self-centered    and    selfislu 
Neither    is    it  at    all   desirable  that  the  so-called  ''  Ml  of  man'* 
(the   descent   of  matter   into  spirit)   should   never   have  taken 
l>lace  ;  for  in  that  case  man  would  have  remained  in    the  state  of 
blissful  ignorance  of  an  elementary  spirit,    ^Yhile  now  be  obtains 
knowledge  and  thereby  becomes  like  God. 

If  the  will  is  a  universal  force,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there 
can  be  only  one  supreme  Will  in  the  universe,  although  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  different  forms,  and  the  more  we  unite  our 
individual  Will  with  the  supreme  will  and  cooperate  with  the 
same,  the  more  our  Will  becomes  powerful ;  while  if  we  attempt 
to  bring  the  action  of  our  individual  Will  in  opposition    to   the 
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supreme  Will,  the  consequences  arc  necessarly  disastrous  to 
ourselves  and  lead  to  isolation  and  death.  The  Will  to  become 
powerful  must  become  free  from  material  desires.  If  we  desire 
an  object,  we  do  not  ueces&arily  attract  that  object,  but  the  object 
surely  attracts  us  and  we  may  become  its  .slaves.  Eliphas  Levi 
says:  "  The  IV ill  accomplLshcis  every  thing  which  it  docs  not 
desire,"  and  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  paradox  are  seen 
in  every-day  life-  We  see  people  spending  their  whole  lives  in 
vain  and  useless  efforts  to  obtain  ri<)hes,  and  either  dyin<r.in 
poverty,  or  even  if  they  accomplish  their  object,  craving  for 
more,  and  leading  a  life  more  miserable  and  wretched  than  the 
homeless  beggar  in  the  street;  we  see  the  office-seeker  desirin*'- 
power,  bowing  before  ruffians,  and  the  result  is  frequentlv  an 
ignominious  failure  ;  we  see  the  fop  who  wishes  to  be  admired 
by  women  usually  ridiculed  and  rejected  by  intelligent  women 
and  we  often  see  those  who  seek  happiness  in  external  pleasures 
becoming  disgusted  with  life  and  ending  it  by  tbeir  own  hands. 
The  safest  way  to  become  rich  is  by  not  craving  for  riches  ; 
l>ecause  if  we  are  contented  with  what  we  have,  even  if  it  be 
nothing,  we  shall  be  richer  tlian  the  miser  who  possesses  much 
and  wants  still  more.  If  we  desire  power,  we  must  rise  morally 
and  intellectually  above  others  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
own  desires  for  their  benefit,  and  power  will  come  to  us  unasked. 
If  we  desire  love,  let  us  distribute  all  the  love  we  have  to  all 
mankind,  and  the  love  of  all  whose  love  it  is  desirable  to  possess 
will  descend  u{)on  us  like  the  rain  descends  upon  earth.  If  we 
desire  happiness,  we  must  be  willing  to  give  up  our  selfishness 
and  we  shall  find  happiness  within  ourselves. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  makes  it  evident  that  tlie  deve- 
lopment of  the  will  and  the  attainment  of  the  occult  powers  is 
fcimply  a  natural  result  of  evolutions.     Many  incarnations  may 
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be  necessary  for  average  man  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  perfection 
attained  by  the  Adept,  but  the  process  may  be  has-tened  by  a 
continuous  effort  of  the  will.  Man  in  his  vouth  longs  for  the 
material  pleasures  of  earth,  for  the  gratification-  of  bis  physical 
body.  As  he  advai>ees  in  ago  he  throws  away  his  play  things 
and  reaches  out  for  something  more  subsrtantiaL  He  enters 
perhaps  into  intelleetual  pursuits^  and  not,  unfrequently,  afte¥ 
a  lifelong  study^  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 
wasting  his  time  by  ruTining  aftey  a  sliadow.  Perhaps  love 
steps  in  and  he  may  think  himself  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals 
only  to  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  ideals  can  only  be  found  in. 
the  ideal  world.  He  then  becomes  convinced  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  shadows  he  has  been  pursuing  and  like[the  winged  butter- 
fly emerging  from  tire  chrysalis,  he  stretcbes  wit  his  feelers  into 
the  realm  of  the  infi<nite  spirit,  and  is  astonished  t©  firfd  a  ra- 
diant sun  wliere  he  onfy  expected  to  find  darkness  and  death. 
Some  arrive  at  this  light  sooner,  others  arrive  later,  and  many 
are  lured  away  by  some  illusive  light,  which  they  mistake  for 
the  sun,  and  scorch  their  wings  and  perish. 

Life  is  a  continuous  battle  between  good  and  evil,  between 
the  results  of  a  previous  Karma  and  the  efiTorts  of  the  Will  to 
overcome  them,  between  man's  higher  nature  and  his  lower 
im})ulses  and  man's  future  depends  on  which  will  come  out 
victorious.  But  this  battle  does  not  last  for  ever  if  determined 
efforts  are  made  by  the  will.  A  sat  of  animal  impulses,  onco 
thoroughly  subdued,  are  not  liable  to  arssert  thenrselves  agaiir, 
and  the  more  man  exercises  his  will  tl*e  more  will  lie  gain  in 
strength. 

There  are  two  gigantic  obstacles  in  the  w^ay  of  true  progress- ; 
the  misconception  of  what  we  believe  to  be  God  and  the  miscon- 
ception of  what  we  believe  to  be  J/an.    As  long  as  man  believes 
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in  a  personal  God  ^vho  distributes  favors  to  some  and  pnnislies 
others, — a  God  that  can  be  reasoned  with,  persuaded  or  pacifi- 
ed he  will  keep  himself  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
ignorance  and  his  mind  cannot  sufficiently  expand.  To  bo 
selfish  and  at  the  same  time  to  continually  think  of  some  place 
of  personal  enjoyment  or  heaven,  does  not  assist  in  man's  pro- 
gression. If  such  a  man  desists  from  doing  a  wicked  act  or 
denies  himself  material  pleasure  he  does  not  do  so  from  any 
intimate  love  of  good,  but  either  because  he  expects  a  reward 
for  his  "  sacrifice,'*  or  because  his  fear  of  God  makes  him  a 
coward.  We  must  do  good  because  we  want  to  do  good,  and 
and  not  from  fear  of  punishment  or  from  hope  for  any  personal 
consideration.  The  gods  help  those  that  help  themselves,  and 
tlie  wise  expect  nothing  but  justice.  The  wise  man  knows  that 
Jie  is  only  a  part  of  the  universal  wliole  ;  that  by  doing  good  to 
others  he  also  benefits  himself,  and  that  by  injuring  others  he 
becomes  his  own  executioner.  To  love  all  is  to  him  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  love  of  self  appears  to  him  illusive  and  foolish. 
•  The  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  Man  are  ulti- 
mately identical  and  he  who  knows  himself,  knows  God.  If  we 
understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  ])Owers  within  us,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  unite  our  Will  with  the  supreme  Will  of  the 
cosmos  ;  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  subject  to  external  in- 
fluences, but  we  shall  con  troll  them  ;  instead  of  being  the 
slaves  of  Nature,  we  shall  become  her  masters,  and  instead  of 
being  ruled  by  demons,  we  shall  become  rulers  and  gods. 

This  is,  however,  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  a  misunderstanding  of  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
of  a  most  serious  nature.  To  unite  our  will  with  the  universal 
will,  does  not  simply  mean  a  sentimental  acquiescence  with  the 
decrees  of  an  inexorable  fate  and  a  patient  indiffereuce  to  whai- 
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ever  may  happen  ;  much  less  does  it  mean  a  submission   of  our 
will  to  the  will  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  person  ;  but  it   means 
a  strong  and  active  desire  to  accomplish   whatever    may   be  in 
our  power  for  the  good    of  humanity.     An  old   doctrine   which, 
often  turns  up  in  the  Middle    Ages,  and   was   especially   pre- 
vailing among  the  Convents  of  France  and  Spain,    says  :   "  The 
devout  having  offered  up  and  annihilated  their  own  selves   exist 
no   longer    but   in   God.     Thenceforth   they  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  bettor  part  of  them  is  so   divine,   that   it  no   longer  knows 
what  the  other  is  doing.'*     This  has  been  misimderstood  by  the 
numerous    monks   and   nuns    of  those  times,  who  thought  that 
after  they  had  worked  themselves  to  a  certain    degree   into    the 
favor    of   God    by  confession,  castigation   and    penances,  they 
might   thenceforth    do   as    they   pleased  and  commit    the  most 
outrageous  acts  of  profligacy  and  injustice  without  being    made 
responsible  for  their  acts  ;  and   as    the   clergy   were  considered 
to  be  the  especial  favorites  of  Divinity  and  God's    deputies,    the 
people  would  often  submit  entirely  their  own  wills  to  the  desires 
of  clerical   scoundrels,    who   did   not   hesitate   to    assert  their 
authority    by   torture    and    fire.     They   became   indeed    irres- 
ponsible beings,  because  by  associating   themselves    with    their 
animal  natures  they  became  brutalised,  and  the  "better    part  of 
them"  did  no  longer  know  what  the  other  was   doing,    because 
having  separated  themselves  from  their    higher   principles   and 
having   merged    themselves   into    the  lower  ones,   they  had  no 
**  better  parts"  any   more.     They  became    "  devils"    instead   of 
becoming  "  Gods»" 

To  sacrifice  one's  self  means  to  subdue  the  lower  desires  and 
strengthen  the  higher  ones  ;  to  unite  one's  will  with  the  divine 
will,  is  to  want  nothing  else  but  the  good,  to    live   up   to   one's 

highest   conceptions    of  justice   and   truth,    and  to  have   one's 
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in  a  personal  God  who  distributes  favors  to  some  and  punishes 
others, — a  God  that  can  he  reasoned  with,  persuaded  or  pacifi- 
ed he  will  keep  himself  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
ignorance  and  his  mind  cannot  sufficiently  expand.  To  bo 
selfish  and  at  the  same  time  to  continually  think  of  some  place 
of  personal  enjoyment  or  heaven,  does  not  assist  in  man's  pro- 
gression. If  such  a  man  desists  from  doing  a  wicked  act  or 
denies  himself  material  pleasure  he  does  not  do  so  from  any 
intimate  love  of  good,  but  either  because  he  expects  a  reward 
for  his  "  sacrifice,"  or  because  his  fear  of  God  makes  him  a 
coward.  We  must  do  good  because  we  want  to  do  good,  and 
and  not  from  fear  of  punishment  or  from  hope  for  any  personal 
consideration.  The  gods  help  those  that  help  themselves,  and 
the  wise  expect  nothing  but  justice.  The  wise  man  knows  that 
Jie  is  only  a  part  of  the  universal  wdiole  ;  that  by  doing  good  to 
others  he  also  benefits  himself,  and  that  by  injuring  others  he 
becomes  his  own  executioner.  To  love  all  is  to  him  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  love  of  self  appears  to  him  illusive  and  foolish. 
♦  The  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  Man  are  ulti- 
mately identical  and  he  who  knows  himself,  knows  God.  If  we 
understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  j)Owers  within  us,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  unite  our  Will  with  the  supreme  Will  of  the 
cosmos  ;  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  subject  to  external  in- 
fluences, but  we  shall  oontroll  them  ;  instead  of  being  the 
slaves  of  Nature,  we  shall  become  her  masters,  and  instead  of 
being  ruled  by  demons,  we  shall  become  rulers  and  gods. 

This  is,  liowever,  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  a  misunderstanding  of  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
of  a  most  serious  nature.  To  unite  our  will  with  the  universal 
will,  does  not  simply  mean  a  sentimental  ac(j[uie8cence  with  the 
decrees  of  an  inexorable  fate  and  a  patient  iudiffereuce  to  what- 
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ever  may  happen  ;  much  less  does  it  mean  a  submission  of  our 
will  to  the  will  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  person  ;  but  it   means 
a  strong  and  active  desire  to  accomplish   whatever    may   be  in 
our  power  for  the  good    of  humanity.     An  old   doctrine   which 
often  turns  up  in  the  Middle    Ages,  and   was   especially   pre- 
vailing among  the  Convents  of  France  and  Spain,    says  ;   **  The 
devout  having  offered  up  and  annihilated  their  own  selves   exist 
no   longer   but   in   God.     Thenceforth   they  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  better  part  of  them  is  so   divine,    that   it  no   longer  knows 
what  the  other  is  doing.'*     This  has  been  misunderstood  by  the 
numerous    monks   and   nuns    of  those  times,  who  thought  that 
after  they  had  worked  themselves  to  a  certain    degree   into   the 
favor   of  God   by  confession,  castigation   and    penances,  they 
might   thenceforth    do   as    they   pleased  and  commit    the  most 
outrageous  acts  of  profligacy  and  injustice  without  being    made 
responsible  for  their  acts  ;  and   as   the   clergy   were  considered 
to  be  the  especial  favorites  of  Divinity  and  God's    deputies,   the 
people  Would  often  submit  entirely  their  own  wills  to  the  desires 
of  clerical   scoundrels,    w^ho   did   not   hesitate   to    assert  their 
authority    by   torture   and    fire.     They   became   indeed    irres- 
ponsible beings,  because  by  associating   themselves   with    their 
animal  natures  they  became  brutalised,  and  the  "  better   part  of 
them"  did  no  longer  know  what  the  other  was   doing,    because 
having  separated  themselves  from  their    higher    principles   and 
having   merged    themselves   into   the  lower  ones,  they  had  no 
**  better  parts"  any   more.     They  became    "  devils"    instead   of 
becoming  "  Gods." 

To  sacrifice  one's  self  means  to  subdue  the  lower    desires  and 

strengthen  the  higher  ones  ;  to  unite  one's  will  with  the  divine 

will,  is  to  want  nothing  else  but  the  good,  to   live   up   to   one's 

highest  conceptions   of  justice   and   truth,   and  to  have  one's 
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actions  always  guided  by  a  universal  love  for  humanity.  It 
means  not  only  to  desire  the  good,  but  to  dare  to  do  it.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that  our  highest  conceptions  of 
such  abstract  ideas  should  be  correct.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  a  man  believes,  so 
long  as  he  acts  rightly  ;  but  a  person  cannot  be  certain  to  act 
rightly,  unless  he  knows  what  is  right,  and  we  therefore  often 
see  the  most  horrible  acts  of  injustice  ct)mmitted  in  the  name 
of  justice.  The  belief  of  the  majority  is  not  always  tlie  correct 
belief,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  and  humanity  is  often  drown- 
ed in  the  clamor  of  a  superstition  based  upon  an  erroneous 
theological  doctrine.  An  erroneous  belief  is  undoubtedly  detri- 
mental to  progress,  and  a  belief  to  be  useful  must  be  based  on 
knowledge.  The  true  development  of  will  depends  therefore 
on  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  because  knowledge  establishes 
fiiith  and  without  faith  the  will  cannot  have  much  power. 


THE  TWENTY-TWO  RULES  REGARDINCx  THE 

WILL  FROM  HERMES. 


"  Will  and  Have.  '' 

I.  Life  with  its  innumerable  trials  has  for  its  aim,  in  the 
order  of  eternal  Wisdom,  the  training  of  the  Will.  To  will  not 
«iud  to  act  not,  is  as  fatal  to  man  as  to  do  evil.  Man  ouo-ht, 
like  God,  to  work  without  ceasing. 

II.  It  is  through  the  Will  that  the  intelligence  sees  fit  to 
display  itself  in  the  phases  of  life.  If  the  Will  is  sacred,  the 
perception  is  just. 

III.  To  affirm  that  whicli  is  true,  and  to  will  that  which  is 
just,  is  to  create.  To  afiirm  and  to  will  the  contrary,  is  to 
destrov. 

IV.  When  man  has  discovered  Truth  and  wills  to  work 
Justice,  nothing  resists  him. 

V.  In  order  to  affirm  whether  a  man  is,  or  has  been  happy 
or  unhappy,  discover  the  direction  which  his  will  pursues. 

VI.  A  chain  of  flowers  is  more  difficult  to  break  in  pieces 
than  a  chain  of  iron. 

VII.  The  will  of  the  just  man  is  the  image  of  the  wall  of 
God,  and  is  a  measure  which  fortifies  itself,  it  commands  in 
emero-eneies. 

VIII.  Intelliiiences  whose  will  is  unbalanced  are  like  the 
abortions  of  Nature. 

IX.  Accept  relative  evil  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  absolute 
good,  but  will  it  not  and  never  commit  it. 

X.  In  order  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  always  commanding 
yourself,  it  is  necessary  that  you  will  ^vith  patience  for  a  length 
of  time. 
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XL  Brave  the  lion,  and  the  lion  will  be  afraid  of  you. 
Know  how  to  govern  sorrow,  and  sorrow  will  change  to  happi- 
ness, 

XII.  Anticipate  death  by  devotion.  This  is  not  suicide, 
it  is  the  apotheosis  of  a  sublime  will  and  the  prize  of  the  pos- 
session of  eternal  life, 

XIII.  To  pass  thy  lifetime  in  willing  and  seeking  for 
perishable  goods,  is  to  dedicate  yourself  to  the  eternity  of  death* 

XIV.  To  wish  good  with  violence  is  as  unjust  as  to  will 
evil.  Violence  creates  disorder,  and  disorder  is  the  foundation 
of  all  evil. 

XV.  To  will  evil  is  to  enslave  thyself  to  death,  A  perverse 
will  is  the  commencement  of  suicide. 

XVI.  To  suffer  is  to  work.  AH  sorrow,  acepted  in  obe- 
dience and  resignation  is  accomplished  progress, 

XVII.  The  more  the  will  surmounts  obstacles,  the  more  it 
gains  in  power,  Hope  may  then  unite  itself  unceasingly  to 
faith. 

XVm,  Fear  is  but  indolence  of  will.  Perils  frighten  only 
premature  natures, 

XIX,  Light  is  an  electric  fire  placed  by  Nature  at  the 
service  of  the  Will.  It  illuminates  those  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  it  crushes  those  who  abuse  it, 

XX,  Every  will  that  strives  against  the  Divine  decrees  is 
reproved  by  the  eternal  Judgment. 

XXL  When  we  create  phantoms,  we  bring  forth  vampires  ; 
whosoever  gives  himself  up  to  error  becomes  its  prey, 

XXII.  The  Empire  of  the  World^appertains  to  the  Empire 
of  the  Light,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Light  is  the  Throne  of  the 
Will,  Thus,  in  a  measure,  as  man  perfects  his  Will  may  he 
arrive  at  seeing    everything,  that  is  to  say,  at  knowing  every* 
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thing  within  an  indefinite  extensible  circle.  Happiness  is  for 
him  the  fruit  ot  the  knowledge  symbolised  by  the  central  tree  of 
Eden.  But  God  permits  not  the  gathering  of  this  fruit  unless 
a  man  is  complete  master  of  himself,  and  can  approach  it  with- 
out covetousness. 


THE  "  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE/ 


(From  a  Chela*8*  Diary,) 

By  Gr Mi.. .<.Fi  T.  S. 

"And  Enoch  walked  with  that  Elohim, 
and    the    Elohim  took  him.', — Genesis, 

INTRODUCTION. 

[The  curious  information — for  whatsoever  else  the  world  may 
think  of  it,  it  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged  to  be  that — con- 
tained in  the  article  that  follows,  merits  a  few  words  of  introduc- 
tion. The  details  given  in  it  on  the  subject  of  what  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  strictly  guarded  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  initiation  into  occultism — from  the  days  of 
the  Eishis  until  those  of  the  Theosophical  Society — came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  author  in  a  way  that  would  seem  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  Europeans  a  strange  and  super-natural  manner.  He 
himself,  however,  we  may  assure  the  reader,  is  a  most  thorough 
disbeliever  in  the  Superyiaturalj  though  he  has  learned  too 
much  to  limit  the  capabilities  of  the  natural  as  some  do.  Fur- 
ther on,  he  has  to  make  the  following  confession  of  his  own 
belief  regarding  it.  It  will  be  apparent  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  fticts,  that  if  the  matter  be  really  as  stated  therein,  the 
author  cannot  himself  be  an  adept  of  high  grade,  as  the  article 
in  such  a  case  would  never  have  been  written.  Nor  does  he 
pretend  to  be  one.  He  is,  or  rather  was,  for  a  few  years  an 
humble  Chela,  Hence,  the  converse  must  consequently  be  also 
true,  that  as  regards  the  higher  stage  of  the  mystery  he  can 
have  no  personal  experience,  bat  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  close 
observer  left  to  his  own    surmises— and    no    more.      He   may, 


A  chela  is  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  an  initiation  Guru  or  Master.    E  D 
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therfore,  boldly  state  that  during,  and  notwithstanding  his  tltl- 
fortunately  rather  too  short  stay  with  some  adepts,  he  has  by 
actual  experiment  and  observation  verified  some  of  the  less  tran- 
scendental or  incipient  parts  of  the  "cour*5«."  And  though  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  positive  testimony  as  to  what 
lies  beyond,  he  may  yet  mention  that  all  his  own  course  of 
study,  training  and  experience,  long,  severe,  and  dangerous  as 
it  has  often  been,  leads  him  to  the  conviction  that  everything 
is  really,  as  stated,  save  some  details  purposely  veiled*  For 
causes  which  cannot  bo  explained  to  the  public,  he  himself 
may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  the  secret  he  has  gained 
access  to.  For  all  that,  he  is  permitted  by  one  to  whom  all  his 
reverential  affection  and  gratitude  are  due — his  last  guru — to 
divulge  for  the  benefit  of  Science  and  Man,  and  specially  for 
the  good  of  those  who  are  courageous  enough  to  personally 
make  the  experiment  the  following  astounding  particulars  of 
the  occult  methods  for  prolonged  life  to  a  period  far  beyond 
the  common  one. — G.  M.] 

Probably  one  of  the  first  considerations  which  move  the  world- 
ly minded  at  present,  to  solicit  initiation  into  Theosophy  is  the 
belief,  or  hope,  that  immediately  on  joining,  some  extraordinary 
advantages  over  the  rest  of  mankind  is  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
candidate.  Some  even  think  that  the  ultimate  result  of  their 
initiation  will  perhaps  be  exemption  from  that  dissolution  which 
is  called  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  The  traditions  of  the 
"  Elixir  of  Life,"  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Kabalists  and 
Alchemists,  are  still  cherished  by  students  of  Mediaeval  Occul- 
tism—in Europe.  The  allegory  of  the  Ah-e  Hyat^  or  Water  of 
Life^  is  still  credited  as  a  fact  by  the  degraded  remnants  of  the 
Asiatic  esoteric  sects  ignorant  of  the  real  Great  Secret.  The 
*  pungent  and  fiery  Essence,"  by  which   Zanoni   renewed   his 
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existence,   still  fires  the  imagination   of  modern   idealists   as   a 
possible  scientific  discovery  of  the  Future. 

Theosophically,  though  the  fact  is  authoritatively  declared  to 
be  true,  the  abovenamed  conceptions  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
leading  to  the  realisation  of  the  fact,  are  known  to  be  false. 
The  reader  may  or  may  not  believe  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Theosophical  Occultists  claim  to  have  communication  with 
(living)  Intelligences  of  an  infinitely  wider  range  of  observation 
than  is  contemplated  by  the  utmost  aspirations  of  Modern 
Science,  all  the  present  "  Adepts  "  of  Europe  and  America — 
dabblers  in  the  Kabala — notwithstandinfr.  But  far  even  as 
those  superior  Intelligences  have  investigated  (or,  if  preferred, 
are  alleged  to  have  investigated),  and  remotely  as  they  may 
have  searched  by  the  help  of  implication  and  analogy,  even 
They  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  Infinity  anything  permanent 
but  Space.  All  is  Subject  to  Change.  Refiection,  there- 
fore, will  easily  suggest  to  the  reader  the  further  logical  in- 
ference that  in  a  Universe  which  is  essentially  unpermanent  in 
its  conditions,  nothing  can  confer  permanency*  Therefore,  no 
possible  substance,  even  if  drawn  from  the  depths  of  In- 
finity ;  no  imaginable  combination  of  drugs,  whether  of  our 
earth  or  any  other,  though  compounded  by  even  the  Highest 
Intelligence  ;  no  system  of  life  or  discipline,  though  directed  by 
the  sternest  determination  and  skill,  could  possibly  produce 
Immutability.  For  in  the  universe  of  solar  system,  wherever  and 
however  investigated.  Immutability  necessitates  ^*  Non  Being  " 
in  the  physical  sense  given  it  by  the  Theists — Non  Being  being 
nothing  in  the  narrow  conceptions,  of  Western  Religionists — a 
7'eductio  ad  absurdum.  This  is  a  gratuitous  insult  even  when 
applied  to  iha  piscmlo-'ilhvhihxw  or  ecclesiastical  Jchovitc  idea  of 

God. 
41 
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Consequently,  ifc  will  be  seen  that  the  common  ideal  concep- 
tion of "  Immortality "  is  not  only  essentially  wrong,  but  a 
physical  and  metaphysical  impossiblity.  The  idea,  whether 
cherished  by  Theosophists  or  non  Theosophists,  by  Christians  or 
Spiritualists,  by  Materialists  or  Idealists,  is  a  chimerical  illusion. 
But  the  actual  prolongation  of  human  life  is  possible  for  a  time 
so  long  as  to  appear  miraculous  and  incredible  to  those  who 
rasrard  our  span  of  existence  as  necessarily  limited  to  at  most  a 
couple  of  hundred  years.  We  may  break,  as  it  were,  the  shock 
of  Death,  and  instead  of  dying,  (diange  a  sudden  plunge  into 
darkness  to  a  transition  into  a  brighter  light.  And  this  may  be 
made  so  gradual  that  the  passage  from  one  state  of  existence 
to  another  shall  have  its  friction  minimised  so  as  to  be  practi- 
cally imperceptible.  This  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  Occult  Science.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  means  properly  directed  will  gain  their  ends,  and  causes 
produce  effects.  Of  course,  and  the  only  question  is,  what  are 
these  causes,  and  how  in  their  turn,  are  they  to  be  produced. 
To  lift,  as  far  as  may  be  allowed,  the  veil  of  this  department  of 
Occultism,  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

We  must  premise  by  reminding  the  reader  of  two  Theosophic 
doctrines,  often  inculcated  in  '*Tsis"  as  well  as  in  various  "  arti- 
cles" in  The  Theosophist  and  other  magazines.  They  are  (a)  that 
ultimately  the  Kosmos  is  one — one  under  infinite  variations  and 
manifestations,  and  (h)  the  so-called  Man  is  a  "  compound 
being"-«omposite  not  only  in  the  exoteric  scientific  sense  of  being 
a  congeries  of  living  so-callad  material  Units,  but  also  in  the 
esoteric  sense  of  being  a  succession  of  seven  forms  or  parts  of 
itself,  iuterblended  with  each  other.  To  put  it  more  clearly  we 
might  say  that  the  more  ethereal  forms  are  but  duplicates  of  the 
:?ame  aspect,  each  finer  one  lying  within  the  inter-atomic  spaces 


of  the  next  grosser.  We  would  have  the  reader  understand  that 
these  aro  no  subtleties,  no  "  spiritualities  "  at  all  in  the  .Christo- 
Spiritualistic  sense.  In  the  actual  man  reflected  in  your  mirror 
are  really  several  men,  or  several  parts  of  one  composite  man  ; 
each  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other,  but  the  "  atomic  con- 
ditions "  (for  want  of  a  better  word)  of  each  of  which  are 
so  arranged  that  its  atoms  interpenetrate  those  of  the  next 
**  grosser  "  form.  It  does  not,  for  our  present  purpose,  matter 
how  the  Theosophists,  Spiritualists,  Buddhists,  Kabalists,  or 
Vedantists,  count,  separate,  classify,  arrange  or  name  these, 
as  that  war  of  terms  may  be  postponed  to  another  occasion. 
Neither  does  it  matter  what  relation  each  of  these  men  has  to 
various  *'  elements"  of  the  Kosmos  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
This  knowledge,  though  of  vital  importance  otherwise,  need 
not  be  explained  or  discussed  now.  Nor  does  it  much  more 
concern  us  that  the  Scientists  deny  the  existence  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, because  their  instruments  are  inadequate  to  make 
their  senses  perceive  it.  We  will  simply  reply — "  get  better 
instruments  and  keener  senses,  and  eventually  you  will." 

All  we  have  to  say  is  that  if  you  are  anxious  to  drink  of  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  and  leave  a  thousand  years  or  so,  you  must  take 
our  word  for  the  matter  at  present,  and  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion. For  esoteric  science  does  not  give  the  faintest  possible 
hope  that  the  desired  end  will  ever  be  attained  bv  anv  other 
way  :  while  modern,  or  the  socalled  exact  science — laucrhs  as  it. 

So  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  have  deter- 
mined— literally,  not  metaphorically — to  crack  the  outer  shell 
known  as  the  mortal  coil  or  body,  and  hatch  out  of  it  clothed 
in  our  next.  This  '*  next"  is  not  spiritual,  but  only  a  more 
ethereal  form.  Having  by  a  long  training  and  preparation 
adapted  it  for  a  life  in  this  atmosphere,  during   which   time  we 
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have  gradually  made  the  outward  shell  to  die  off  through  a  cer- 
tain process  (hints  of  which  will  be  found  further  on)  we  have 
to  prepare  for  this  physioloojical  transformation. 

How  are  we  to  do  it  ?  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  actual 
visible  material  body — Man,  so  called  ;  though,  in  fact,  but 
his  outer  shell — to  deal  with.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  science 
teaches  us  that  in  about  every  seven  years  we  change  skin  as 
effectually  as  any  serpent  ;  and  this  so  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly that,  had  not  science  after  years  of  unremitting  study 
and  observation  assured  us  of  it,  no  one  would  have  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

We  see,  moreover,  that  in  process  of  time  any  cut  or  lesion 
upon  skin,  however  flesh-deep,  has  a  tendency  to  replace  the 
lost,  and  reunite  the  severed  parts  together.  A  piece  of  lost 
cuticle  will  be  very  soon  replaced  with  another  skin,  mixing 
flesh  with  other  flesh.  Hence,  if  a  man  partially  flayed  alive, 
may  sometimes  survive  and  be  covered  with  a  new  skin, — so 
our  astral,  vital  body — the  fourth  of  the  seven  (having  attracted 
and  assimilated  to  itself  the  second)  and  which  is  so  much  more 
ethereal  than  the  physical  one — may  be  made  to  harden  its 
particles  to  the  atmospheric  changes.  The  whole  secret  is  to 
succeed  in  evolving  it  out,  and  separating  it  from  the  visible  ; 
and  while  its  generally  invisible  atoms  proceed  to  concrete 
themselves  into  a  compact  nuiss,  to  gradually  get  rid  of  the  old 
particles  of  our  visible  frame  so  as  to  make  them  die  and  dis- 
appear before   the    new   set   has  had  time  to  evolve  and  replace 

them We  can  say  no  more.     The  Magdalene   is   not   the 

only  one  who  could  be  accused  of  having  "  seven  spirits"  in  her 
tho'    the    men    who   have   a   lesser   numbeJ    of  spirits  (what  a 
misnomer    that   word  !)    in    them,    are    not  few  or  exceptional. 
These  are  the  frequent  failures  of  nature — the   incomplete  men 
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and  women.'*  Each  of  these  has  in  turn  to  survive  the  pre- 
ceding and  more  dense  one,  and  then  die.  The  exception  is  the 
siajth  whan  absorbed  into  and  blended  with  the  seventh.  The 
*'  Dhatu"t  of  the  old  Hindu  physiologist  had  a  dual  meaning, 
the  esoteric  side  of  which  corresponds  with  the  Tibetan  "  Zung" 
(seven  principles  of  the  body). 

We,  Asiatics,  have  a  proverb,  probably  handed  down  to  us, 
and  by  the  Hindus  repeated  ignorantly,  as  to  its  esoteric  mean- 
ing. It  has  been  known  ever  since  the  old  Rishis  mingled 
familiarly  with  the  simple  and  noble  people  they  taught  and  led 
on.  The  Devas  had  whispered  into  every  man's  ear — 27iou 
only — if  thou  wilt — art  "  immortal."  Combine  with  this  the 
saying  of  a  Western  author  that  if  any  man  could  just  realise 
for  an  instant  that  he  had  to  die  some  day,  he  would  die  that 
instant.  The  Illuminated  will  perceive  that  between  these  two 
sayings,  rightly  understood,  stands  revealed  the  whole  secret  of 
of  Longevity.  We  only  die  when  our  will  ceases  to  be  strong 
enough  to  make  us  live.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  death  comes 
when  the  torture  and  vital  exhaustion  accompanying  a  rapid 
change  in  our  physical  conditions  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
weaken,  for  one  single  instant,  our  "  clutch  on  life,"  or  the 
tenacity  of  the  Will  to  exist.  Till  then,  however  severe  may  be 
the  disease,  however  sharp  the  pang,  we  are  only  sick  or 
wounded,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  explains  the  cases  of 
sudden  deaths  from  joy,  fright,  pain,  grief  or  such  other  causes. 
The  sense   of  a  life-task  consummated,    of  the   w^orthlessness 


•  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  such  persons  are  thoroughly 
destitute  of  some  one  or  several  of  the  seven  principles:  a  man  bom  without 
an  arm  has  still  its  ethereal  counterpart ;  but  that  they  are  so  latent  that 
they  cannot  be  developed,  and  consequently  are  to  be  considered  as  non- 
existing. — Ed. 

+  Dhatu— the  seven  principal  substances  of  the  human  body — chyle, 
flesh,  blood,  fat,  bones,  marrow,  semen. 
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of  one's  existence,  if  sufficiently  realised^  is  sufticient  to  kill  a 
person  as  surely  as  poison  or  rifle-bullet.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
stern  determination  to  continue  to  live,  has,  in  fact,  carried 
many  past  the  crisis   of  the  most  mortal  disease,  in  full  safety. 

First,  then,  must  he  the  determination — the  WILL — the 
conviction  of  certainty,  to  survive  and  continue.*  Without 
that,  all  else  is  useless.  And,  to  be  efficient  for  the  purpose,  it 
must  be,  not  only  a  passing  resolution  of  the  moment,  a  single 
fierce  desire  of  short  duration,  but  a  settled  and  continued 
strain^  as  nearly  as  can  J>e  continued  and  concentrated  without 
one  single  moment's  relaxation,  Li  a  word,  the  would  bo 
"  Immortal"  must  be  on  his  watch  night  and  day,  guarding 
Self  against — Himself.  To  live,  to  Live — to  LIVE — must  be 
his  unswerving  resolve.  He  must  as  little  as  possible  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  it.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  most  concentrated  form  of  selfishness, — that  it  is  utterly 
opposed  to  our  Theosophic  professions  of    benevolence,  and    dis- 


•  Col.  Olcott  has  epigramraatically  explained  the  creative  or  rather  the 
recreative  power  of  the  Will,  in  his  Buddhist  Catechism.  He  there  shows— 
of  course,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Buddhists— that  tliis  Will  to 
live,  if  not  extinguished  in  the  present  life,  leaps  over  the  chasm  of  bodily 
death,  and  reeombines  the  iS'^Ttmr/Zmif,  or  groups  or  qualities  that  made  up 
the  individual  into  a  new  personality.  Man  is,  therefore,  reborn  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  unsatisfied  yearning  for  objective  yearning  for  objective 
existence.     Col.  Oloott  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

Q-  123 What  is  that^  in  man,  which  gives  him  the  impressioH  of  having 

a  permaiient  individuality  ? 

A  "  Tanha,  or  the  unsatisfied  desire  for  existence.  The  being  having  done 
that  for  which  he  must  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  future,  and  having 
Tanha,  will  have  a  rebirth  through  the  influence  of  Karma. 

Q.     124.      What  is  it  that  is  reborn  ? 

A.  A  new  aggregation  of  Skandhas,  or  individuality,  caused  by  the  last 
yearnings  of  the  dying  pei-son. 

Q.  128.  To  irha.t  cause  must  we  attribute  the  differences  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  Five  Skandhas  ivhich  make  every  individual  differ  from  every 
other  itidividual  f 

A.     To  the  Karma  of  the  individual  in  the  next  preceding  birth. 
Q.     129.      What  is  the  force  or  energy  that  is  at  work,  under  the  guidance 
of  Karma,  to  produce  the  new  fjeing  ? 
A.     Tanha- the  "  Will  to  Live*^' 
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interestedness,   and    regard   for  the  good  of  humanity.     Well- 
viewed  in  a  short-sighted  w^ay,  it  is  so.     But  to  do  good,   as   in 
every  thing  else,  a  man  must  have  time  and  materials   to    work 
with,  and  this  is  a  necessary  means  to  the[acquirements  of  powers 
by  which  infinitely  more  good  can  be  done  than  without   them. 
When  these  are  once  mastered,  the  opportunities   to    use   them 
will  arrive,  for  there  comes  a  moment  when  no   exertion  or  rest- 
less watch  are  any  more  needed  :  the  moment,  when  the  turning 
point  is  safely  passed.     For  the  present,  as  we  deal  with   aspi- 
rants and  not  with  advanced  chelas,  in  the  first    stage  a   deter- 
mined, dotrged   resolution,    and    an    enlightened   concentration 
of  Self  on  Self,  are  all  that   is    absolutely   necessary.     It    must 
not  however,  be  considered  that  the  candidate  is  required  to  be 
unhuman  or  brutal  in   his   negligence  of  others.     Such  a  reck- 
lessly selfish  course  would  be  as  injurious  to  him  as  the  contrary 
one  of  expending  his    vital   energy   on    the    gratification  of  his 
physical   desires.      All   that    is   required  from  him  is  a  purely 
necrative  attitude.     Until   the  Point   is   reached,    he   must   not 
"  lay  out "  his  energy  in  lavish  or    fiery  devotion  to   any  cause, 
however  noble,  however  "  good"  how^ever  elevated.*     Such,  we 
can  solemnly  assure  the  reader,  would  bring  its  reward  in  many 
^vays— perhaps  in  another  life,   perhaps   in  this   world,    but   it 
would    tend    to   shorten   the   existence   it   is  desired  to    pre- 
serve, as  surely  as    self-indulgence   and   profligacy.      That   is 
why  very  few  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the   w^orld   (of  course, 


*  On  page  151  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  Occult  World,  the  author's  much  abus- 
ed and  still  more  doubted  correspondent  assures  him  that  none  yet  of  his 
"degree  are  like  the  stern  hero  of  Bulwer's  Zanoni...  "the  heartless  morally 
dried  up  mummies  some  would  fancy  us  to  be  "  ...  and  adds  that  few  of 
them  "  would  care  to  play  the  part  in  life  of  a  dessicated  pansy  between  the 
leaves  of  a  volume  of  solemn  poetry."  But  our  adept  omits  saymg  that  one 
or  two  degrees  higher,  aud  he  will  have  to  submit  for  a  period  of  years  to 
such  a  mummifying  process  unless,  indeed,  he  would  voluntarily  give  up  a 
life-long  labour  and— Die.— Ed. 
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the  unprincipled  adventurers  who  have  applied  great  powers  to 
bad  uses  are  out  of  the  question,  ) — the  martyrs,  the  heroes,  the 
founders  of  religions,  the  liberators  of  nations,  the  leaders  of 
reforms — ever  became  members  of  the  long-lived  "  Brotherhood 
of  Adepts  ''  who  were  by  some  and  for  long  years  accused  of 
selfishness.  (And  that  is  also  why,  the  Yogis,  and  the  Fakirs 
of  the  modern  India — most  of  whom  are  acting  now  but  on  the 
dead-letter  tradition,  are  required  if  they  would  be  considered 
living  up  to  the  principles  of  their  profession— to  appear  entlreli/ 
dead  to  every  inward  feeling  or  emotion  ).  Notwithstanding 
the  purity  of  their  hearts,  the  greatness  of  their  aspirations,  the 
intcrestedness  of  their  self-sacrifice,  they  could  not  live  for  they 
had  missed  the  hour.  They  may  at  times  have  exercised  powers 
which  the  world  called  miraculous  ;  they  may  have  electrified 
man  and  compelled  Nature  by  fiery  and  self-devoted  Will  ;  they 
may  have  been  possessed  of  a  so-called  superhuman  intelli- 
gence ;  they  may  have  even  had  knowledge  of,  and  communion 
with,  members  of  our  own  occult  Brotherhood  ;  but,  having 
deliberately  resolved  to  devote  their  vital  energy  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  rather  than  to  themselves  they  have  surrendered  life  ; 
and,  when  perishing  on  the  cross  or  the  scaffold,  or  falling 
sword  in  hand,  upon  the  l)attle-field,  or  sinking  exhausted  after 
a  successful  consummation  of  the  life-object,  on  death-beds  in 
their  chambers,  they  have  all  alike  had  to  cry  out  at  last :  *^Eloh 
Eloh-Lama  8abachthani  ! 

80  far  so  good.  But,  given  the  will  to  live  however  powerful, 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mundane  life,  the 
^hroes  of  dissolution  canuat  cannot  be  checked.  The  desperate, 
and  again  and  again  renewed,  struggle  of  the  Kosmic  elements 
^o  proceed  with  a  career  of  change  despite  the  will  that  is 
checking  them,  like  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  struggling  against 
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the   determined   driver    holding   them   in,  are  so    cumulatively 
powerful,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the    untrahied   human   will 
acting  within  an  unprepared   body   become   ultimately   useless. 
The  highest  intrepidity  of  the  bravest   soldier  ;   intensest   desire 
of  the   yearning   lover  ;   the   hungry    greed    of  the  unsatisfied  ; 
the  most  undoubting  faith  of  the  sternest  fanatic  ;  the  practised 
insensibility  to  pain  of  the  hardiest    red    Indian  brave   or  half- 
trained  Hindu  Yogi  ;  the  most  deliberate  philosophy  of  the  calm- 
est thinker — all  alike  fail  at  last.     Indeed,    sceptics    will    allege 
in  opposition  to  the  verities  of  this  article  that,  as    a    matter    of 
experience,  it  is  often  observed  that  the  mildest  and  most  irreso- 
lute of  minds  and  the  weakest  of  physical  frames  are   often  seen 
to  resist  "  Death"  longer  than  the  powerful   will   of  the  high- 
spirited  and  obstinately-egotistic  man,  and  the  iron  frame  of  the 
labourer,  the  warrior  and  the  athlete.     In   reality,  however,   the 
key  to  the  secret  of  these  apparently   contradictory   phenomena 
is  the  true  conception  of  the  very  thing  we    have   already    said. 
If  the  physical  development  of  the  gross  "  outer  shell"   proceeds 
on  parallel  lines  and  at  an  equal  rate  with   that  of  the   will,    it 
stands  to  reason  that  no  advantage /or  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
it,  is  attained  by  the  latter.  The  acquisition  of  improved  breech- 
loaders by  one  modern  army  confers  no  absolute   superiority    if 
the  enemy  also  becomes   possessed    of  them.     Consequently   it 
will  be  at  once  apparent,  to  those  who  think  on  the  subject,  that 
much  of  the  training  by  which  what  is  known   as   '^  a    powerful 
and  determind  nature/'  perfects  itself  for    its    own   purpose    on 
the  stage  of  the  visible  world,    necessitating    and    being   useless 
w^ithout    a    parallel    development    of  the    "  gross"  and  so-called 
animal  frame,  is,  in  short,  neutralised,  for  the    purpose   at   pre- 
sent treated  of,  by  the  fact  that  its  own    action    has    armed    the 
enemy  with  weapons  equal  to  its  own.     The   violence  of  the  im- 
pulse to  dissolution  is  rendered  equal  to  the  will  to  oppose  it  : 
42 
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and  being  gradually  cumulative,  while  the  will-power  is  gradually 
exhausted,  the  former  triumphs  at  last.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  happen  that  an  essentially  weak  and  vacillating  will- 
powder,  residing  in  a  weak  and  undeveloped  animal  frame^  may 
be  so  reinforced  by  some  unsatisfied  desire — the  Ichcha(icish  J — 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Indian  Occultists  (as,  for  instance,  a  mo- 
ther's heart  yearning  to  remain  and  support  her  fatherless 
children) — as  to  keep  down  and  vanquish,  for  a  short  time,  the 
physical  throes  of  a  body  to  which  it  has  become  temporarily 
superior. 

The  whole  rationale  then,  of  the  first  condition  of  continued 
existenr^e  in  this  world,  is  (a)  the  development  of  a  Will  so 
powerful  as  to  overcome  the  hereditary  (in  a  Darwinian  sense 
tendencies  of  the  atoms  composing  the  ''gross"  and  palpable 
animal  frame,  to  hurry  on  at  a  particular  period  in  a  certain 
course  of  kosmic  change  ;  and  (hj  to  so  weaken  the  concrete 
action  of  that  animal  frame  as  to  make  it  more  amenable  to  the 
powxr  cf  the  AVill.  To  defeat  an  army,  you  must  demoralise  and 
throw  it  into  disorder. 

To  do  this  then,  is  the  real  object  of  all  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
fasts,  "  prayers,"  meditations,  initiations  and  procedures  of  self- 
discipline  enjoined  by  various  esoteric  Eastern  sects,  from  that 
course  of  pure  and  elevated  aspiration  which  leads  to  the  higher 
phases  of  Adeptism  Keal,  down  to  the  fearful  and  disgusting 
ordeals  which  the  adherent  of  the  "  Left-hand-Koad"  has  to 
pass  through,  all  the  time  maintaining  his  equilibrium.  The 
procedures  have  their  merits  and  their  demerits,  their  separate 
.uses  and  abuses,  their  essential  and  non-essential  parts,  their 
various  veils,  mummeries,  and  labyrinths.  But  in  all,  the  re- 
sult aimed  at  is  reached,  if  by  different  processes.  The  Will 
is    strengthened,    encouraged    and    directed,    and     the     ele- 
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ments  opposing  its  action  are  demoralised.  Xow,  to  any  one 
who  has  thought  out  and  connected  the  various  evolution-theories, 
as  taken,  not  from  any  occult  source,  but  from  the  ordinary 
scientific  manuals  accessible  to  all — from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
latest  variation  in  the  habits  of  species — say  the  acquisition  of 
carnivorous  habits  by  the  New  Zealand  parrot,  for  instance — 
to  the  farthest  glimpses  backwards  into  Space  and  Eternity 
afforded  by  the  ''  Firemist  "  doctrine,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
they  all  rest  on  one  basis.  That  basis  is  that  the  impulse  once 
given  to  a  hypothetical  Unit  has  a  tendency  to  continue  itself  ; 
and  consequently,  that  anything  "done  "  by  something  at  a 
certain  time  and  certain  place  tends  to  be  renewed  at  analogous 
other  times  and  places. 

Such  is  the  admitted  rationale  of  hereditv  and  atavism.  That 
the  same  things  apply  to  our  ordinary  conduct  is  apparent  from 
the  notorious  case  with  which  *'  habits." — bad  or  good,  as  the 
case  may  be — are  acquired,  and  and  it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  this  applies,  as  a  rule,  as  much  to  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual as  to  the  physical  world. 

Furthermore,  History  and  Science  teach  us  plainly  that 
certain  physical  habits  conduce  to  certain  moral  and  intellectual 
results.  There  never  yet  was  a  conquering  nation  of  vegeta- 
rians. Even  in  the  old  Aryan  times,  we  do  not  learn  that  the  very 
Rishees,  from  whose  lore  and  practice  we  gain  the  knowledge  of 
Occultism,  ever  interdicted  the  Kshatryas  (military  caste)  from 
hunting  or  a  carnivorous  diet.  Filling,  as  they  did,  a  certain 
place  in  the  body  politic  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  world, 
the  Rishees  would  have  as  little  thought  of  preventing  them,  as 
of  restraining  the  tigers  of  the  jungle  from  their  habits.  That 
did  not  affect  what  the  Rishees  themselves  did. 
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The  aspirant  to  longevity  then  must  he  on  his  guard  against 
tivo  dangers.  He  must  beware  especially  of  impure  and  animal* 
thoughts,  For  Science  shows  that  thought  is  dynamic,  and  the 
thought-force  evolved  by  nervous  action  expanding  itself  out^ 
wardly,  must  affect  the  molecular  relations  of  the  physical  man. 
The  inner  nien,'\  however  sublimated  their  organism  may  be, 
are  still  composed  of  actual,  not  hypothetical,  particles  and  are 
still  subject  to  the  law  that  an  '<  action  "  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
peat itself ;  a  tendency  to  set  up  analogous  action  in  the  grosser 
**  shell "  thev  are  in  contact  with,  and  concealed  >vithin. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  actions  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  actual  physical  conditions  unfavourable  to  pure  thoughts, 
hence  to  the  state  required  for  developing  the  supremacy  of  the 
inner  man, 

To  return  to  the  practical  process.  A  normally  healthy 
mind,  in  a  normally  healthy  body,  is  a  good  starting-point 
Though  exceptionally  powerful  and  self-devoted  natures  may 
sometimes  recover  the  ground,  lost  by  mental  degradation  or 
physical  misuse,  by  employing  proper  means,  under  the  direction 
of  unswerving  resolution,  yet  often  things  may  have  gone  so  far 
that  there  is  no  longer  stamina  enough  to  sustain  the  conflict 
sufficiently  long  to  perpetuate  this  life  ;  though  what  in  Eas- 
tern parlance  is  called  the  "  merit  "  of  the  effort  will  help  to 
ameliorate  conditions  and  improve  matters  in  another. 

However  this  may  be,  the  prescribed  course  of  self-discipline 
commences  here.  It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  its  essence  is  a 
course  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical  development,  carried  on  in 
paralleUines — one  being  useless  without  the  other.  The  physical 


•  In  other  words,  the  thought  ^ends  to  provoke  the  deed.~G.  M. 

t  We  use  the  word  in  the  plural,  reminding  the  reader  that,   according  tQ 
gur  doctrine,  man  is  septenary.— G,  M, 
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man  must  be  rendered  more  ethereal  and  sensitive  ;  the  mental 
man  more  penetrating  and  profound  ;  the  moral  man  more  self- 
denying  and  philosophical.  Aud  it  may  |be  mentioned  that  all 
sense  of  restraint — even  if  self-imposed — is  useless.  Not 
only  is  all  "  goodness"  that  results  from  the  compulsion  of 
physical  force,  threats,  or  bribes  (whether  of  a  physical  or  so- 
called  "spiritual"  nature)  absolutely  useless  to  the  person  who 
exhibits  it,  its  hypocrisy  tending  to  poison  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  world,  but  the  desire  to  be  **  good  "  or  "  pure  "  to 
be  efficacious,  must  be  spontaneous.  It  must  be  a  self-impulse 
from  within,  a  real  preference  for  something  higher,  not  an 
abstention  from  vice  because  of  fear  of  the  law  :  not  a  chastity 
enforced  by  the  dread  of  Public  Opinion  ;  not  a  benevolence 
exercised  through  love  of  praise  or  dread  of  consequences  in  a 
hypothetical  Future  Life.* 

It  will  be  seen  now  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  tendency  to  the  renewal  of  action  before  discussed,  that 
the  course  of  self-discipline  recommended  as  the  only  road 
to  Longevity  by  Occultism  is  not  a  "  visionary  "  theory 
dealing  with  vague  "  ideas,"  but  actually  a  scientifically  devised 
system  of  drill.  It  is  a  system  by  which  each  particle  of  the 
several  men  composing  the  septenary  individual  receives  an 
impulse,  and  a  habit  of  doing  what  is  necessary  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  its  own  free-will  and  with  "  pleasure."  Every  one 
must  be  practised  and  perfect  in  a  thing  to  do  it  with  pleasure. 
This  rule  especially  applies  to  the  case  of  the  development  of  Man, 
"  Virtue"  may  be  very  good  in  its  way — it  may  lead  to  the 
grandest  results.  But  to  become  efficacious  it  has  to  be  practis- 
ed cheerfully  not  with  reluctance  or  pain,     As  a  consequence  of 


*  Col.  Olcott  clearly  and  succinctly  explains  the   Buddhistic   doctrine   of 
Merit  or  Karma^  in  his  Buddhist  Catechism  (Question  83).— G,  M, 
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the  above  consideration  the  candidate  for  Longevity  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  must  begin  to  eschew  his  physical 
desires,  not  from  any  sentimental  theory  of  right  or  wrong,  but 
for  the  following  good  reason.  As,  according  to  a  well-khown 
and  now  established  scientific  theory,  his  visible  material  frame 
is  always  renewing  its  particles  ;  he  will,  while  abstaining  from 
the  gratification  of  his  desires,  reach  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
during  which  those  particles  which  composed  the  man  of  vice, 
and  which  were  given  a  bad  predisposition,  will  liave  departed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  disuse  of  such  functions  will  tend  to 
obstruct  the  entry,  in  place  of  the  old  particles,  of  new  particles 
having  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  said  acts.  And  while  this  is 
the  particular  result  as  regards  certain  "  vices,"  the  general  re- 
sult of  an  abstention  from  "  gross"  acts  will  be  (by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  well-known  Darwinian  law  of  Atrophy  by  non- 
usage)  to  diminish  what  we  may  call  the  *^  relative"  density  and 
coherence  of  the  outer  shell  (as  a  result  of  its  less-used  mole- 
cules) ;  while  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  its  actual  con- 
stituents will  be  "  made  up"  (if  tried  by  scales  and  weights)  by 
the  increased  admission  of  more  ethereal  particles. 

What  physical  desires  are  to  be  abandoned  and  in  what 
order  ?  First  and  foremost,  he  must  give  up  alcohol  in  all 
forms  ;  for  while  it  supplies  no  nourishment,  nor  even  any 
direct  pleasure  (beyond  such  sweetness  or  fragrance  as  may  be 
gained  in  the  taste  of  wine,  &c.,  to  which  alcohol,  in  itself,  is 
non-essential)  to  even  the  grossest  elements  of  even  the  "  phy- 
sical" frame,  it  induces  a  violence  of  action,  a  rush  so  to  speak) 
of  life,  the  stress  of  which  can  only  be  sustained  by  very  dull 
gross,  and  dense  elements,  and  which,  by  the  action  of  the  well- 
known  law  of  Re-action  (say,  in  commercial  phrase,  "  supply 
and  demand")  tends  to   summon  them  from   the   surrounding 


universe,  and  therefore  directly  counteracts  the  object  we  have 

in  view. 

Next  comes  meat-eating,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  in  a 
minor  degree.  It  increases  the  rapidity  of  life,  the  energy  of 
action,  the  violence  of  passions.  It  may  be  good  for  a  hero  who 
has  to  fight  and  die,  but  not   for   a   would-be  sage  who  has  to 

exist  and 

Next  in  order  come  the  sexual  desires  ;  for  these,  in   addition 
to  the  great  diversion  of  energy  (vital  force)  into  other  channels, 
in  many   different   ways,   beyond   the  primary  one  (as,  for  in- 
stance, the  waste  of  energy  in   expectation,   jealousy,   &c,,)    are 
direct  attractions  to   a   certain  gross    equality  of  the  original 
matter  of  the    Universe,  simply   because   the  most   pleasurable 
physical  sensations  are  only   possible    at    that   stage  of  density. 
Alon^yside  with  and  extending  beyond  all  these  and  other  grati- 
fications of  the   senses    (which   include   not  only  those  things 
usually  known  as  ''  vicious,"  but  all  those  which,  though  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  *^  innocent,"    have   yet   the   disqualification 
of  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body — the  most   harmless 
to  others  and  the  least  "  gross  "  being   the   criterion   for   those 
to  be  last  abandoned  in  each  case  )  —  must  be   carried   on   the 
moral  purification. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  "  austerities  "  as  commonly 
understood  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  avail  much  to  hasten 
the  "  etherealising  process.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  many  of 
the  Eastern  esoteric  sects  have  foundered,  and  the  reason  why 
they  have  degenerated  unto  degrading  superstitions.  The  Wes-^ 
tern  monks  and  the  Eastern  Yogees,  who  think  they  will  reach 
the  apex  of  powers  by  concentrating  their  thought  on  their 
navel,  or  by  standing  on  one  leg,  are  practising  exercises  which 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  strengthen  the  will-power,  which 
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is  sometimes  applied  to  the  basest  purposes.  These  ate  exam* 
pies  of  this  one-sided  and  dwarf  development.  It  is  no  use  to 
fast  as  long  as  you  require  food.  The  ceasing  of  desire  for  food 
without  impairment  of  health  is  the  sign  which  indicates  that  it 
should  be  taken  in  lesser  and  ever  decreasing  quantities  until 
the  extreme  limit  compatible  with  life  is  reached.  A  stage  will 
be  finally  attained  where  only  water  will  be  required. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  for  this  particular  purpose  of  longevity  to 
abstain  from  immorality  so  long  as  you  are  craving  for  it  in 
your  heart  ;  and  so  on  with  all  other  unsatisfied  inward  craving. 
To  get  rid  of  the  inward  desire  is  the  essential  thing,  and  to 
mimic  the  real  thing  without  it  is  barefaced  hypocrisy  and  use- 
less slavery. 

So  it  must  be  with  the  moral  purification  of  the   heart.     The 
*'  basest"  inclination  must  go  first— then  the  others.     First  ava- 
rice,   then   fear,    then    envy,    worldly   pride,    uncharitableness, 
hatred  ;  last  of   all    ambition    and   curiosity  must  be  abandoned 
successively.     The  strengthening  of  the  more  ethereal   and   so- 
called    "  spiritual"    parts    of  the   man  must  go  on   at  the  same 
time.     Reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,   meditation 
must    be   practised   and   encouraged.     Meditation    is  the  inex- 
pressible yearning  of  the  inner  Man  to  "  go  out  towards  the  infi- 
nite," which  in  the  olden  time  was  the  real   meaning  of  adora- 
tion, but  which  has  now  no  synonym  in  the  European  languages, 
because   the  thing   no   longer   exists  in  the  West,  and  its  name 
has  been  vulgarised  to  the  make-believe  sham  known  as    prayer 
glorification,  and  repentance.     Through   all   stages   of  training 
the  equilibrium   of  the  consciousness—  the   assurance   that  all 
must  be  right  in  the  Kosmos,  and  therefore,  with  you  a  portion 
of  it— must  be  retained.  The  process  of  life  must  not  be  hurried 
but  retarded,  if  possible  ;  to  do  otherwise  may  be  good  to  others- - 
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perhaps  even  to  yourself  in  other  spheres,  but  it  will  hasten  your 
dissolution  in  this. 

Nor  must  the  externals  be  neglected  in  this  first  stage.  Re- 
member that  an  adept,  though  "  existing"  so  as  to  convey  to 
ordinary  minds  the  idea  of  his  being  immortal,  is  not  also  in- 
vulnerable  to  agencies  from  without.  The  training  to  prolong 
life  does  not,  in  itself,  secure  one  from  acccidents.  As  far  as 
any  physical  preparation  goes,  the  sword  may  still  cut,  the 
disease  enter,  the  poison  disarrange.  This  case  is  very  clearly 
and  beautifully  put  in  Zanofii  ;  and  it  is  correctly  put  and  must 
be  so,  unless  all  ''  adeptism"  is  a  baseless  lie.  The  adept  may 
be  more  secure  from  ordinary  dangers  than  the  common  mortal, 
but  he  is  so  by  virtue  of  the  superior  knowledge,  calmness,  cool- 
ness and  penetration  which  his  lengthened  existence  and  its 
necessary  concomitants  have  enabled  him  to  acquire ;  not  by 
virtue  of  any  preservative  power  in  the  process  itself.  He  is 
secure  as  a  man  armed  with  a  rifle  is ;  more  secure  than  a  naked 
baboon  ;  not  secure  in  the  sense  in  which  the  deva  (god)  was 
supposed  to  be  securer  than  a  man. 

If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  high  adept,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  neophyte  should  be  not  only  protected 
but  that  he  himself  should  use  all  possible  means  to  ensure  for 
himself  the  necessary  duration  of  life  to  complete  the  process  of 
mastering  ihe  phenomena  we  call  death  !  It  may  be  said,  why 
do  not  the  higher  adepts  protect  him  ?  Perhaps  they  do  to 
some  extent,  but  the  child  must  learn  to  walk  alone  ;  to  make 
him  independent  of  his  own  eff-orts  in  respect  to  safety,  would 
be  destroying  one  element  necessary  to  his  development— the 
sense  of  responsibility,  What  courage  or  conduct  would  be 
caUed  for  in  a  man  sent  to  fight  when  armed  with  irresistible 
weapons  and  clothed  in  impenetrable  armour  ?  Hence  the  neo- 
43 
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phyte  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fulfil  every  true 
canon  of  sanitary  law  as  laid  down  by  modern  scientists.  Pure 
air,  pure  water,  pure  food,  gentle  exercise,  regular  hours,  pleasant 
occupations  and  surroundings,  are  all  if  not  indispensable  at 
least  serviceable  to  his  progress.  It  is  to  secure  these,  at  least 
as  much  as  silence  and  solitude,  that  the  Gods,  Sages,  Occultists 
of  all  ages  have  retired  as  much  as  possible  to  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  the  cool  cave,  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  expanse  of 
of  the  desert,  or  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Is  it  not  sug- 
gestive that  the  Gods  have  always  loved  the  *'  high  places*' ; 
and  that  in  the  present  day  the  highest  section  of  Occult  Bro- 
therhood on  earth  inhabit  the  highest  mountain  plateaux  on  the 
earth  ?* 

Nor  must  the  beoinuer  disdain  the  assistance  of  medicine  and 
good  medical  regimen.  He  is  still  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  he 
requires  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 

''  Suppose,  however,  all  the  conditions  require.],  or  which  the 
reader  will  understand  as  required  (for  the  details  and  varieties 
of  treatment  requisite,  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here) 
are  fulfilled,  what  is  the  next  step  ?"  the  reader  will  ask.  Well 
if  there  have  been  no  back-slidings  or  remissness  in  the  proce- 
dure indicated,  the  following  physical  results  will  follow  : — 

First  the  Neophyte  will  take  more  pleasure  in  things 
spiritual  and  pure.  Gradually  gross  and  material  occupations 
will  become  not  only  uncraved  for  or  forbidden,  but  simply 
and  literally  repulsive  to  him.     He  will  take  more    pleasure    in 

*  The  stern  prohibition  to  the  Jews  to  serve  "  their  gods  upon  the  high 
mountains  and  upon  the  hills"  is  traced  back  to  the  unwillingness  of  their 
ancient  elders  to  allow  people  in  most  cases  unfit  for  adeptship  to  choose  a 
life  of  celibacy  and  asceticism,  or  in  other  words,  to  pursue  adeptship.  This 
prohibition  had  an  esoteric  meaning  before  it  became  the  prohibition,  in- 
comprehensible in  its  dead-letter  reuse  :  for  it  is  not  India  alone  whose  sona 
accorded  divine  honours  to  the  Wise  Ones,  but  all  nations  regarded  their 
adepts  and  initiates  in  a  supernal  light.  -  O.  M. 
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the  simple  sensations  of  nature — the  sort  of  feeling  one  can  re- 
member to  have  experienced  as  a  child.  He  will  feel  more  light- 
hearted,  confident,  happy.  Let  him  take  care  the  sensation  of 
renewed  youth  does  not  mislead,  or  he  will  yet  risk  a  fall  into 
his  old  baser  tife  and  even  lower  depths,  ''  Action  and  Re-ac- 
tion are  equal." 

Now  the  desire  for  food  will  begin  to  cease.     Let  it  be  left  off 
gradually — no  fasting  is  required.     Take  what  you  feel  you   re- 
quire.    The  food  craved  for  will  be  the  most  innocent  and    sim- 
ple.    Fruit  and  milk  will  usually  be  the  best.     Then  as  till  now, 
you  bave  been  simplifying  the  quality  of  your  food,  gradually — 
very  gradually — as  you  feel  capable  of  it,  diminish  the  quanity. 
You  will  ask  :  "  Can  a  man  exist  without  food  ?"  No,  but  before 
vou   mock,  consider    the  character  of  the  process  alluded  to.    It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that   many  of  the  lowest   and  simplest   or- 
ganisms have  no  excretions.  The  common  guinea-worm  is  a  very 
good  instance.     It  has  rather  a  complicated  organism,  but  it  has 
no  ejaculatory  duct.     All  it  consumes — the  poorest   essences    of 
the  human    body — is  applied   to   its   growth   and   propagation. 
Living  as  it  does  in  human  tissue,   it    passes    no    digested    food 
away.     The   human  neophyte,   at   a   certain   stage   of  his   de- 
velopment, is   in  a    somewhat    analogous    condition,    with    this 
difference  or  differences,  that  he  does  excrete,  but  it   is   through 
the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  b}^  those  too  enter  other    etherealised 
particles     of  matter    to   contribute   towards  support.*    Other- 
wise, all  the  food    and    drink  is  sufficient  only    to    keep    in 
equilibrium  those  "  gross  "  parts    of  his    physicid   body  which 
still  remain  to  repair  their  cuticle-waste   through    the    medium 
of  the  blood.     Later  on,  the  process  of  cell-development   in    his 
frame   will  undergo  a  change  ;  a   change   for   the   better,    the 


*  He  is  in  a  state  similar  to  the  physical  state  of  a  f(]etus  before  birth  into 
world. -^^.  M. 
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opposite  of  that  in  disease  for  the  worse — ^ho  will  become  all 
living  and  sensitive,  and  will  derive  nourishment  from  the  Ether 
(Akas).     But  that  epoch  for  our  neophyte  is  yet  far  distant. 

Probably,  long  before  that  period  has  arrived,    other    results, 
no  less  surprising  than  incredible  to   the   uninitiated   will  have 
ensued  to  give  our   neophyte   courage   and   consolation   in   his 
difficult  task.   It  would  be  but  a  truism  to  repeat  what  has  been 
again  alleged  (in  ignorance  of  its  real  rationale)  by  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  writers  as  to  the  happiness  and  content  conferred  by 
a  life  of  innocence  and  purity.  But  often  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  process  some  real   physical   result,    unexpected  and 
unthought  of  by  the  neophyte,  occurs.     Some  lingering  disease, 
hitherto  deemed  hopeless,  may  take  a   favourable   turn  ;  or  he 
may   develop  healing  mesmeric  powers  himself ;  or  some  hither- 
to  unknown  sharpening  of  his  senses   may   delight   him.     The 
rationale  of  these  things  is,as  we  have  said,  neither  miraculous  nor 
difficult  of  comprehension.     In  the  first  place,  the  sudden  chano-e 
in  the  direction  of  the  vital  energy    (which,  whatever   view  we 
take  of  it  and  its  origin,  is  acknowledged  by  all  schools  of  phi- 
losophy as  most  recondite,  and  as  the  motive  power  )  must  pro- 
duce results  of  some  kind.     In  the  second,  Theosophy  shows,  as 
we  said  before,  that  a  man  consists    of  several   men  pervading 
each  other,  and  on  this  view  (although   it   is   very   difficult   to 
express  the  idea  in  language)  it   is   but   natural   that   the   pro- 
gressive etherealisation  of  the   densest   and  most   gross  of  all 
should  leave  the  others  literally  more   at   liberty.     A   troop   of 
horses  may  be  blocked  by  a  mob  and    have   much   difficulty   in 
fighting  its  way  through  ;  but  if  every  one  of  the  mob  could  be 
changed  suddenly  into  a  ghost,  there  would  be  little  to  retard  it. 
And  as  each  interior  entity  is  more  rare,  active,  and  volatile  than 
the  outer  and  as  each  has  relation   with    certain  different   ele- 
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ments,  spaces,  and  properties  of  the  kosmos  which  are  treat- 
ed of  in  other  articles  on  Occultism,  the  mind  of  the  reader  nmy 
conceive — though  the  pen  of  the  writer  could  not  express  it  in 
a  dozen  volumes — the  magnificent  possibilities  gradually  un- 
folded to  the  neophyte. 

Many  of  the  opportunities  thus  suggested  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  neophyte  for  his  own  safety,  amusement, 
and  the  good  of  those  around  him  ;  hut  the  way  in  which  he 
does  this  is  one  adapted  to  his  fitness  —a  part  of  the  ordeal  he 
has  to  pass  through,  and  misuse  of  these  powers  will  certainly 
entail  the  loss  of  them  as  a  natural  result.  The  Itchcha  (or 
desire  )  evoked  anew  by  the  vistas  they  open  up  will  retard  or 
throw  back  his  progress. 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  Great  Secret  to  which  we 
must  allude,  and  which  is  now,  for  the  first,  in  a  long  series  of 
ages,  allowed  to  be  given  out  to  the  world,  as  the  hour  for  it 
is  now  come. 

The  educated  reader  need  not  be  reminded  again  that  one 
of  the  great  discoveries  which  have  immortalised  the  name 
of  Darwin  is  the  law  that  an  organism  has  always  a  tendency 
to  repeat,  at  an  analogous  period  in  its  life,  the  action  of  its 
progenitors,  the  more  surely  and  completely  in  proportion  to 
their  proximity  in  the  scale  of  life.  One  result  of  this  is,  that, 
in  general,  organised  beings  usually  die  at  a  period  (on. an  aver- 
age) the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitors.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  actual  ages  at  which  in- 
dividuals of  any  species  die.  Disease,  accidents  and  famine  are 
the  main  agents  in  causing  this.  But  there  is,  in  each  species, 
a  well-known  limit  within  which  the  race-life  lies,  and  none  are 
known  to  survive  beyond  it.  This  applies  to  the  human  species 
as  well  as  any  other.  Now,  supposing  that  every  possible  sani- 
tary  condition  had  been  complied  with,  and   every  accident  and 
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disease  avoided  by  a  man  of  ordinary  frame,  in  some   particular 
case  there  would  still,  as  is  still  known  to  medical  men,    come  a 
time  when  the  particles  of  the  body   would  feel   the   hereditary 
tendency  to  do  that  which  leads  inevitably  to   dissolution,    and 
would  obey  it.     It  must  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting   man    that, 
if  by   any  procedure   this    critical    climacteric   could   be  once 
thoroughly  passed  over,    the    subsequent   danger   of  ''  Death" 
would  be  proportionally   less    as    the   years   progressed.     Now 
this,  which  no  ordinary  and  unprepare  i  mind  and  body  can  do, 
is  possible  sometimes  for  the  will  and   the   frame    of  one   who 
has  been  specially  proparad.     There  are  fewer   of  the   grosser 
particles  present  to  feel  the  hereditary  bias— there  is   the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  reinforced  ^^nterior  men''  (whose   normal  duration 
is  always  greater  even    in   natural  death)  to  the   visible  outer 
shell,  and  there  is  the  drilled  and  indomitable  Will  to  direct  and 
wield  the  whole. "* 

From  that  time  forward,  the  course  of  the  aspirant  is  clearer. 
He  has  conquered  "  The  dweller  of  the  Threshold"— the  here- 
ditaiy  enemy  of  his  race,  and,  thongh  still  exposed  to  ever-new 
dangers  in  his  progress  towards  Xirvana,  he  is  flushed  with 
victory,  and  with  new  confidence  and  new  j^owers  to  second  it,, 
can  press  onwards  to  perfection. 

For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  nature  everywhere  acts  by 
Law,  and  that  the  process  of  purification  we  have  been  describ- 

In  this  connecticn  we  may  as   well    «5}imv   wi,..+    .,     i 
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ing  in  the  visible  material  body,  also  takes  place  in  those  which 
are  interior,  and  not  visible  to  the  Scientist  by  modifications  of 
the  same  process.  All  is  on  the  change,  and  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  more  ethereal  bodies  imitate,  though  in  successive- 
ly multiplied  duration,  the  career  of  the  grosser,  gaining  an  in- 
creasing wider  range  of  relations  with  the  surrounding  kosmos, 
till  in  Nirvana  the  most  rarefied  Individuality  is  merged  at  last 
into  the  Infinite  Totality. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  process,  it  will  be   inferred 
why  it  is  that   "  Adepts"    are  so  seldom  seen  in  ordinary  life  ; 
for  jr)ari'jt?as5M,  with  the  etherealisation  of  their   bodies  and  the 
development  of  their  power,  groAvs  an    increasing  distaste,  and 
a  so-to-speak,  "  contempt"  for  the  things  of  our  ordinary  mun- 
dane existence.     Like  the  fugitive  who  successively  casts   away 
in  his  fight  those  articles  which  incommode    his    progress,    be- 
ginning with  the  heaviest,    so  the   aspirant   eluding    "  Death" 
abandons  all  on  which  the  latter  can  take  hold.     In  the  progress 
to  Negation  everything  got  rid  of  is  a  help.     As  we  said  before, 
the  adept  does  not  become  '•'immortal"  as  the  word  is  ordinarily 
understood.     By  or  about  the  time  when  the  Death-limit  of  his 
race  is  passed,  HE  IS  ACTUALLY   DEAD,   in   the   ordinary 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  relieved  himself  of  all  or  nearly 
all  such  material  particles  as  would  have  necessitated  in  disrup- 
tion the  agony  of  dying.     He  has  been  dying   gradually  during 
the  whole   period    of  his    Initiation.     The  catastrophe   cannot 
happen   twice   over.     He   has   only   spread    over  a  number  of 
years  the  mild  process  of  dissolution  which  others   endure   from 
a  brief  moment  to  a  few  hours.     The  highest  Adept  is,    in    fact, 
dead  to,  and  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  world  ;  he  is  oblivious 
of  its   pleasures  ;   careless   of  its   miseries,  in   so  far  as  senti- 
mentalism  goes,  for  the  stern  sense  of  Duty   never   leaves   him 
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blind  to  its  very  existence.  For  the  new  ethereal  senses  open- 
ing to  wider  spheres  are  to  ours  much  in  the  relation  of  ours 
to  the  Infinitely  Little.  New  desires  and  enjoyments,  new 
dangers  and  new  hindrances  arise,  with  new  sensations  and  new 
perceptions  ;  and  far  away  down  in  the  mist — both  literally  and 
metaphorically — is  our  dirty  little  earth  left  below^  by  those  who 
have  virtually  "  gone  to  join  the  gods." 

And  from  this  account  too,  it  will  be  perceptible  how  foolish 
it  is  for  people  to  ask  the  Theosophist  to  "  procure  for  them 
communication  with  the  highest  Adepts."  It  is  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  one  or  two  can  be  induced  even  by  the 
throes  of  a  world,  to  injure  their  own  progress  by  meddling 
with  mundane  affairs.     The  ordinary  reador    will    say  :    "  This 

« 

^s  not  god-like.     This  is  the  acme   of  selfishness" But   let 

him  realise  that  a  very  high  Adept,  undertaking  to  reform  the 
world,  would  necessarily  have  to  once  more  submit  to  Incarna- 
tion. And  is  the  result  of  all  that  have  gone  before  in  that  line 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  prompt  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  ? 

A  deep  consideration  of  all  that  w©  have  written,  will  also 
give  the  Theosophists  an  idea  of  what  they  demand  when  they 
ask  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  gaining  p^^aciicallT/  "  higher  powers." 

Well,  there,  as  plainly  as  words  can  put  it,  is   the  Path 

Can  they  tread  it  ? 

Nor  must  it  be  disguised  that  what  to  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal are  unexpected  dangers,  temptations  and  enemies  also  beset 
the  way  of  the  neophyte.  And  that  for  no  fanciful  cause,  but 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is,  in  fact,  acquiring  new  senses,  has 
yet  no  practice  in  their  use,  and  has  never  before  seen  the 
things  ho  sees.  A  man  born  blind  suddenly  endowed  with 
vision  would  not  at  once  master  the  meaning  of  perspective,  but 
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would,  like  a  baby,  imagine  in  one  case,  the  moon  to  be  within 
his  reach,  and,  in  the  other,  grasp  a  live  coal  with  the  most 
reckless  confidence* 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  recompense  this  abnegation 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  this  cold  surrender    of  all    mundand 
interests,    this    stretching   forward    to   an  unknown  goal  which 
seems  ever  more  unattainable  ?    t'or,  unlike  some  of  the  dnthro-i 
poniorphic  creeds.  Occultism  offers  to   its  votaries  no  eternally 
permanent  heaven  of  material  pleasure,  to  be  gained  at   once  by 
one  quick  dash  through  the  grave^     As  has,  in  fact,    oflen  beeu 
the  case  many  would  be  prepared  willingly  to  die  now   for    thd 
sake  of  thts  paradise  hereafter.     But   Occultism  gives    no   such 
J)rOspect  of  cheaply  and  immediately  gained  infinitude    of  plea- 
sure, wisdom  and  existence.     It   only   promises    extensions   of 
these,  stretching  iii  successive  arches   obscured   by   euccessivd 
veils,  in  unimagihable  succession  up  the  long  vista  which   leads 
to  Nirvana.     And  this  too>  qualified  by  the  necessity  that  new 
J)owers  entail  neW  responsibilities,  and  that  the   capacity  of  in- 
crease i  pleasure  entails  the  capacity  of  increased    sensibility   to 
pain.     To  this,,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given   is   two-fold  : 
(1st)  the  consciousness  of  Power  is  itself  the  most   exquisite   of 
plea  uresj  and  is  unceasingly  gratified  in  the  progress  onwards 
with  new  means  for  its  exercise  ;  and  (2ndly)  as   has    been   al-^ 
roaii}  :?aid— This  is  the  only  road  by  which  there  is  the  faintest 
scieniific  likelihood  that    "  Death"    can    be   avoided,   perpetual 
memory  secured,  infinite  wisdom   attained^  aiid   hence   an   im- 
mense helping  cf  mankind  made  possible,    onee  that   the   adept 
has  safely  Crossed  the  turning  pointi     Physical  and   metaphysi- 
cal logic  requires  and  endorses  the    fact    that   only   by   gradual 
absorption  into  infinity  can   the    Part   become   acquainted  with 
the  Whole,  and  that  that  which  is  now  eomcthina  can  onlv   feel, 
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know,  and  enjoy  Everything  when  lost  in  Absolute  Totality 
in  the  vortex  of  that  Unalterable  Circle  wherein  Our  Know- 
ledge becomes  Ignorance,  and  the  Everything  itself  is  identi- 
fied with  the  KolHI^'G. 


CONTEMPLATION^. 


**  When  the  mind  is  withdrawn  and  collected  within  it- 
self, and  not  diffused  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  the 
itate  which  is  more  susceptible  of  divine  influxion." 

Lord  Bacon. 

"  Adepts  are  never  made  ;  they  become,^'* 
A  general  misunderstanding  of  this  term  seems  to  prevail. 
The  popular  idea  appears  to  be  to  confine  one-self  for  half  an 
hour — or  at  the  utmost  two  hours — in  a  private  room,  and 
passively  gaze  at  one's  nose,  a  spot  on  the  wall,  or,  perhaps  a 
crystal.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  form  of  contemplation 
enjoined  by  Raj  Yoga.  It  fails  to  realize  that  true  occultism 
requires  '^  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual "  development 
to  run  on  parallel  lines.  Were  the  narrow  conception  extend- 
ed to  all  these  lines,  the  necessity  for  the  present  article  would 
not  have  been  so  urgently  felt.  This  paper  is  es|>ecially  meant 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seem  to  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
real  meaning  of  Dhyan,  and  by  their  erroneous  practices  to 
have  brought,  and  to  be  bringing  pain  and  misery  upon  them- 
selves. A  few  instances  may  be  mentioned  here  with  advantao-e 
as  a  warning  to  our  too  zealous  students. 

At  Barellly  the  writer  met  a  certain  Tlieosopliist  from  Far- 
rukhabad,  who  narrated  his  experiences  and  shed  bitter  tears 
of  repentance  for  his  past  follies — as  he  termed  them.  It 
would  appear  from  his  account  that  the  gentleman,  having 
read  Bliagavat-Gita  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  and    not 

comprehending  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  contemplation 
tlierein  enjoined,  undertook  nevertheless  the  practice  and  car- 
ried it  on  for  several  years.  At  first  he  experienced  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  ])ut  simultaneously  he  found  he  was  gradually  losing 
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self-control  j  nntil  jifter  a  few  years  he  dij^covered,  to  his  great 
hewildernieDt  and  sorrow,  that  he  was  no  longer  his  owi> 
^naster.  Ho  felt  his  heart  actually  growing  heavy,  as  thoiifdi  a 
}oad  had  been  placed  on  it  He  had  no  control  over  his  sen-s 
sations  ;  in  fact  the  co^^nmunication  between  the  lu'ain  and  the 
heart  had  become  as  thongh  interrupted.  As  matters  ^rew 
worse,  in  disouj^t  lie  discontinued  his  '<  co>^templation/*  This 
liappened  as  Jong  as  ze\en  years  ago  •  and,  although  since  t^hen 
Jie  has  not  felt  wor?.e,  yet  he  con/d  never  regain  his  original 
^iornial  aiul  heiilthy  state  of  mind  and  bodv, 

AnotbcT  case  came  under  the  writer's  observation  at  Jubbnl- 
poro.  Tho  gentleman  concerned,  after  reading  Patunjali  and 
snch  other  works,  began  to  si^  for  '•'  contemplation," 

After  a  short  time  he  commenced  seeing  abnormal  sights  and 
hearing  musical  bolls,  but  neithor    over    these   phenomena    nor 
over  his  own  sensation.s;  could  ho  exc^rcise  anv  control.  Ho  coulc) 
^ot  produce  these  results  at  will,  nor  could  ho  stop   them   wheu 
they  were  occurring,     Xunu^rous  such  exanii)le3    n)ay    bo   muU 
tiplied.     While  ]ienuing  these  lines,  the  writer  has  on   his    table 
two  letters  uj)pu  this    subject,    one   from    Moradabad    and   tho 
Vther  fraui  Tricbinopoly.     lu  short,  all  this  mischief  is    due    to 
a  misunderstanding    of   the    signifii'mico    cf   contemplation    a.9 
enjoined  upon,  students  by  all  the  schools  of  Occult  Philosophv 
\Vith  a  view  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  tho  Re^d it v  throuoh  thedenso 
veil    tliat  enslirouds   tha  mysteries  oi"  this  Scionca  of  Sciences, 
J^n  article,  the  "  Klixer    of  Life,  "  wa^:  written,     Uiafortunateiy 
in  too  many  instances,  the  seed  seems  to  have  fallen  u])on  b-arrea 
ground.     Some  ci'  its  readt?rs  on\\'  catcl;  hohl  of  the   foiIowin«r 
cjlause  in  the  siiid  paper  ; — . 

Reasoning  from  the  known  to  Vac  unknown,  malitatlx^ai   musi 
tsi^  jafacti^ed,  and,  vr*oo\irag«d,. 
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But  alas!  their  preconceptions  have  prevented  them  from 
comprehending  what  is  meant  by  meditation.  The/  forget  that 
it  "  is  the  inexpressible  yearning  of  the  inner  Man  to  ^  go  out 
towards  the  infinite,'  which  in  the  olden  time  was  the  real 
meaning  of  adoration*' — as  the  next  sentence  shows.  A  good 
deal  of  light  will  bo  thrown  upon  this  subject  if  tho  reader  were 
to  turn  to  the  jireceding  portion  of  the  same  paper,  and  peruse 
attentively  the  following  paras  on  page  l-il  of  the  Theosophist 
for  March,  1883  (Vol.  Ill,  'So,  6)  :— 

So,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  have  deter- 
mined,—  literally,  not  metaphorically — to  crack  the  outer  shell 
known  as  the  mortal  coil,  or  body,  and  hatch  out  of  it,  clothed 
in  our  next.  This  '  next'  is  not  a  spiritual,  but  only  a  moi^ 
ethereal  form.  Having  by  a  long  training  and  j)reparation 
adapted  it  for  a  life  in  this  atmosphere,  during  which  time  w© 
have  gradually  made  the  outward  shell  die  off  through  a  certain 
process.. ^... we  havo  to  prepare  for  this  physiological  transfer -s 
mation, 

How  are  we  to  do  it  ?  In  tho  first  place  we  have  the  actual, 
visible  material  body — man,  so  called,  though  in  fact,  but  his 
outer  shell — to  deal  with.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  science 
teaches  us  that  in  about  everv  seven  years  we  chanoe  skin  as 
effectually  as  anv  serpent  ;  and  this  so  gradi^ally  and  impercep-* 
tiblv  that,  had  not  science  after  rears  of  unremittino;  study  and 
obseryation  assured  us  of  it,  no  one  would  have  had  the  slightest 

suspicion  of  the  fact Honce,  if  a  man  partially   flayed    alive, 

may  sometimes  survive  and  be  covered    with   a   new   skin, — so 

astral,  vital  body ..may  be  made  to  harden  its  particles  to  the 

atmospheric  changes.  The  whole  secret  is  to  succeed  in  evoh*^ 
ing  it  out,  and  separating  it  from  the  visible  ;  and  while  its 
generally  invisible  atoms  procctM^l  to  cmicrete    thcmsehes    iu'ca 
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a  compact  mass,  to  gradually  get  rid  of  the  old  particles   of  our 

visible  form  so  as  to  make  them  die   and   disappear   before  the 

new  set  has  had  time  to  evolve  and  replace   them We  can 

say  no  more. 

A  correct  comprehension  of  the  above  scientific  process  will 
give  a  clue  to  the  esoteric  meaning  of  meditation  or  contempla- 
tion. Science  teaches  us  that  man  changes  his  physical  body 
continually,  and  this  change  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

Why  then  should  the  case  be  otherwise  with  the  inner  man  ? 
The  latter  too  is  constantly  developing  and  changing  atoms  at 
every  moment.  And  the  attraction  of  these  new  sets  of  atoms 
depends  upon  the  Law  of  Affinity — the  desires  of  the  man  draw- 
ing to  their  bodily  tenement  only  such  particles  as  are  en  rap^ 
port  with  them  or  rather  giving  them  their  own  tendency  and 
colouring. 

For  science  shows  that  thought  is  dynamic  and    the   thought 

*'  force  evolved  by  nervous  action  expanding  itself  outwardly^ 
must  affect  the  molecular  relations  of  the    physical    man.     The 

inner  men,  however  sublimated  their  organism  may  be,  are  still 
composed  of  actual,  not  hypothetical,  particles,  and  are  still 
subject  to  the  law  that  an  '  action'  has  a  tendency  to  repeat  it- 
self ;  a  tendency  to  set  up  analogous  action  in  the  grosser  *  shell' 
they  are  in  contact  with  and  concealed  within." 

What  is  it  the  aspirant  of  Yoga  Vidya  strives  after  if  not  to 
gain  Mukti  by  transferring  himself  gradually  from  the  grosser 
to  the  next  more  ethereal  body,  until  all  the  veils  of  Maya 
being  successively  removed  his  Atma  becomes  one  with  Para-, 
matma  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  this  grand  result  can  be  achiev- 
ed by  a  two  or  four  hours'  contemplation  ?  For  the  remaining 
twentv  or  twentv-two  hoars  that  the  devotee  does  not  shut  him- 
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ielf  up  in  his  room  for  meditation,  is  the  process  of  the  emission 
of  atoms  and  their  replacement  by  others  stopped  ?  If  not, 
then  how  does  he  mean  to  attract  all  this  time, — only  those 
suited  to  his  end  ?  From  the  above  remarks  it  is  evident  that 
just  as  the  physical  body  requires  incessant  attention  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  a  disease,  so  also  the  inner  man  requires  an  un- 
remitting watch,  so  that  no  conscious  or  unconscious  thought 
may  attract  atoms  unsuited  to  its  progress.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  contemplation.  The  prime  factor  in  the  guidance 
of  the  thought  is  Will. 

Without  that,  all  else  is  useless.  And  to  be  efficient  for  the 
purpose,  it  must  be,  not  only  a  passing  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  single  fierce  desire  of  short  duration,  hut  a  settled  and 
continued  strain^  ae  nearly  as  can  he  continued  and  concentrated 
icithout  one  single  moment's  remission. 

The  student  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  italicized  dause 
in  the  above  question.  He  should  also  have  it  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  it  is  no  use  to  fast  as  long  as 
one  requires  food... To  get  rid  of  the  inward  desire  is  the  essen- 
tial thing,  and  to  mimic  the  reahthing  without  it  is  barefaced 
hyprocrisy  and  useless  slavery. 

Without  realizing  the  significance  of  this  most  important 
fact,  any  one  who  for  a  moment  finds  cause  of  disagreement 
with  any  one  of  his  family,  or  has  his  vanity  wounded,  or  for  a 
sentimental  flash  of  the  moment,  or  for  a  -^relfish  desire  to  uti- 
lize the  divine  power  for  gross  purposes— a^.  once  rushes  in  for 
contemplation  and  dashes  himself  to  pieces  on  the  rock  dividing 
the  known  from  the  unknown.  Wallowing  in  the  mire  of  exoteri- 
cism,  he  knows  not  what  it- is  to  live  in  the  world  and  yet  be 
not  of  the  world  ;  in  other  words  to  guard  self  against  self  is  an 
incomprehensible  axiom  for  nearly  every  profane.     The  Hindoo 
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3)nglit  at  least  to  realize  it  by  remembering  the  life   of  Janaka, 
who,  although  a  reigning  monarch,  was  yet  styled  Rajarshi  and 
is  said  to  have  attained  iS'irvana.     Hearing   of  his    wide-spread 
fame,  a  few  sectarian  bigots  went  to  his  Court  to  test  his  Yoga 
power.     As    soon   as    they    entered    the    court  room,  the  king 
having  read  their  thought — a  power  which  every   chela    attains 
at  a  certain  stage — gave   secret  instructions   to  his   officials  to 
have  a  particular  street  in   the   city   lined    on    both    sides    by 
dancing  girls  who  were  ordered   to    sing   the   most   voluptuous 
songs.     He  then  had  some  ghuras  (pots)  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  brim  so  that  the  least  shake  would  bo  likely    to    spill    their 
contents*     The  wiseacres,  each  with  a  full  ghara    (pot)    on    his 
head,  were  ordered   to   pass   along   the    street,   surrounded   by 
soldiers  with  drawn  swords  to  be  used  against  them  if  even   so 
much  as  a  drop  of  water  were  allowed  to   run   over.     The    poor 
fellows  having  returned  to  the  palace  after  successfidly    passing 
the  test  were  asked   by   the   King-Adept   what   they   had  met 
with  in  the  street  they  were  made  to  go  through.     With  great 
indignation  they  replied  that  the  threat  of  being  cut   to   pieces 
had  so  much  worked  upon    their    minds    that    they   thought    of 
nothing  but  the  water  on  their  heads,  and  the  intensity  of  their 
attention  did  not  permit  them  to  take  cognizance  of  what   w'Us 
going  on  around  them.     Then  Janaka    told    them    that    on    the 
same  principle  they  could  easily  understand  that,  although  being 
outwardly    engaged    in    managing    the    aliairs    of  his  state,  he 
could  at  the  same  time  be  an  Occultist.     He  too,  while  in   the 
W'orld,  was  not  of  the  world.     In  other  words,  his  inward    aspi- 
rations had  been  leading  him  on  continually  to  the  goal  in  which 
his  whole  inner  self  was  concentratedi 

Raj  Yoga  encoui-ages  no  sham,  requires  no  physical  postures^ 
It  has  to  deal  with  the  inner  man  whose  sphere  lies  in  the  world 


of  thought.  To  have  the  highest  ideal  placed  before  oneself 
and  strive  incessantly  to  rise  up  to  it,  is  the  only  true  concen- 
tration recognised  by  Esoteric  Philosophy  which  deals  with  the 
inner  world  of  noumena,  not  the  outer  shell  of  phenomena* 

The  first  requisite  for  it  is  through  purity  of  heart.  Well 
might  the  student  of  Occultism  say,  with  Zoroaster,  that  purity 
of  thought,  purity  of  word,  and  purity  of  deed, — these  are  the 
essentials  of  one  who  would  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
join  the  "Gods.''  A  cultivation  of  the  feeling  of  unselfish 
philanthrophy  is  the  path  which  has  to  be  traversed  for  that 
purpose.  For  it  is  that  alone  which  will  lead  to  Universal 
Love,  the  realization  of  which  constitutes  the  progress  towards 
deliverance  from  the  chains  forged  by  Maya  around  the  Ego. 
No  student  will  attain  this  at  once,  but  as  our  Venerated 
Mahatma  says  in  the  Occult  World  : — 

The  greater  the  progress  toicards  deliverance^  the  less  this  will 
he  the  case,  untily  to  crown  all^  human  and  purely  individual 
personal  feelings,  blood-tiee  and  friendship,  patriotism  and  race 
predilection,  will  all  give  way  to  become  blended  into  one  uni- 
versal feeling,  the  only  true  and  holy^  the  only  unselfish  and 
eternal  one,  Love,  an  iimnense  Love,  for  Humanity  as   a   whole. 

In  short,  the  individual  is  blended  wdtli  the  All. 

Of  course,  contemplation,  as  usually  understood,  is  not  with- 
out its  minor  advantages.  It  develops  one  set  of  physical 
faculties  as  gymnastics  does  the  muscles.  For  the  purposes  of 
physical  mesmerism,  it  is  good  enough  ;  but  it  can  in  no  way 
help  the  development  of  the  psychological  faculties  as  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  perceive.  At  the  same  time,  even  for 
ordinary  purposes,  the  practice  can  never  be  too  well  guarded. 
If,  as  some  suppose,  they  have  to  be  entirely    passive    and   lose 

themselves  in  the  object  before   them,   they   should  remember 
45 
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that  by  thus  encouraging  passivity;,  they,  in  fact,  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  mediuuiistic  faculties  in  themselves.  As  was  re- 
peatedly stated — the  Adept  and  the  Medium  are  the  two  Poles  ; 
while  the  former  is  intensely  active  and  thus  able  to  control  the 
elemental  forces,  the  latter  is  intensely  passive,  and  thus  incurs 
the  risk  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  caprice  and  malice  of  mis- 
chievous embrvos  of  human  beincfs  and  the  Elementaries. 

In  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  February  Theoso- 
phist  Vol.  Y,  occurs  the  following  : — 

1.  Without  realizing  the  significance  of  this  most  important 
fact  any  one  who  for  a  moment  finds  cause  of  disagreement 
with  any  one  of  his  family,  or  has  his  vanity  wounded,  or  for  a 
sentimental  flash  of  the  moment,  or  for  a  selfish  desire  to  utilize 
the  divine  j)ower  for  gross  purposes — at  once  rushes  in  for  con- 
templation and  dashes  himself  to  pieces  on  the  rock  dividing 
the  known  from  the  unknown. 

I  cannot  understand  how  an  ordinary  man,  who  has,  on  one 
hand,  the  abovementioned  defects  in  his  nature,  (which  he  gener- 
ally tries  to  control,  though  sometimes  with  questionable 
succej-s  j  ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  also  to  practise 
conteni})lation  as  explained  in  the  article,  runs  the  danger  of 
])eing  ruined.  What  are  the  dangers  ?  Can  they  be  named 
and  tlie  particular  causes  which  give  rise  to  them  ? 

2.  To  have  the  highest  ideal  placed  before  oneself  and  strive 
incessantly  to  rise  up  to  it,  is  the  only  true  concentration  recofr- 
nized  by  Esoteric  Philosophy. 

This  passage  is  too  learned  for  an  ordinary  man.  Can  an  ex- 
ample of  *' the  highest  ideal  "  be  given  ?  How  is  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world  to  strive  after  it  ? 

Siippo^e  an  crdir.ary  man    of   the    world    rises    in    the    calm 


hours  of  the  morning  after  a  moderate  rest,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
AVhat  kind  of  ideas  should  he  fill  his  mind  with  ?  Hoav  is  he  to 
sit  ?  How  is  he  to  carry  on  the  contemplation  so  as  to  steer 
clear  of  all  shoals  and  rocks  in  the  sea  of  occultism  ?  The 
greatest  aim  of  the  man  in  question  is  to  spiritualize  himself  as 
much  as  could  be  done  safely,  so  that  if  he  cannot  eventually 
be  accepted  as  a  chela,  in  this  life — he  may  at  least  have  the 
assurance  to  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  next  birth. 

AN  F.  T.  S. 


Note, — I  regret  the  whole  article  is  totally  misunderstood. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  temporary  estrangement,  from 
familv  or  friends,  does  not  constitute  an  essential  qualification 
for  advancement  in  occultism.  This  ought  to  be  plain  to  one 
who  weighs  carefully  my  illustration  of  Janak.  Although  in 
the  world,  to  be  not  of  it.  Failing  to  realise  the  meaning  of 
this  important  teaching,  many  a  people  rush  in  from  a  senti- 
mental disgust  of  worldliness,  arising  probably  out  of  some 
wordly  disappointment — and  begin  practising  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  true  form  of  contemplation.  The  very  fact  that 
the  motive  which  leads  them  to  go  in  for  this  practice,  is  as  is 
described  in  the  quotation  given  by  my  correspondent — this 
fact  itself  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  candidate  does  dot 
know  the  "  contemplation"  of  a  Raja  Yogi.  It  is  thus  impos- 
sible in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  can  follow  the  right  method ; 
and  the  physical  practice,  which  he  necessarily  undertakes,  leads, 
him  to  the  disastrous  reasults  adverted  to  in  the  article. 

Any  reader,  who  has  intuition  enough  to  be  a  practical  stu- 
dent of  occultism  will  at  once  see  that  to  work  up  to  perfection 
is  the  highest  ideal  that  a  man  can  have  before  him.  That  is 
not  tfie  work  of  a  day  nor  of  a   few   years.     "  The   Adept   be- 
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comes  ;  he  is  not  made" — is  a  teaching  which  the  student  must 
first  realise.  The  aspirant  works  up  to  his  goal  through  a 
series  of  lives.  Col.  Olcott  says  in  his  Buddhist  Catechism. 
"  ...Countless  generations  are  required  to  develop  man  into  a 
Buddha,  and  the  iron  will  to  become  one  runs  throughout  all 
the  successive  births." 

The  "  iron  will "  to  become  perfect  must  be  incessantly  ope- 
rating, without  a  single  moment's  relaxation,  as  will  be  apparent 
to  one  who  reads  carefully  the  article  as  a  whole.  When  it  is 
distinctly  said  that  during  the  time  that  this  contemplation  is 
not  practised,  i.  e.  the  iron  will  is  not  exerting  the  process  of 
the  emission  and  attraction  of  atoms  is  not  stopped,  and  that 
the  desires,  instinctive  or  otherwise,  must  be  so  regulated  as  to 
attract  only  such  atoms  as  may  be  suited  to  his  progress — I 
cannot  imder stand  my  corrsepondent  when  he  asks  me  what  he 
should  do  at  a  particular  hour  in  the  morning.  He  should 
cultivate  only  such  thoughts  as  would  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  highest  ideal  he  has  to  work  up  to.  By  perfection  which 
should  be  his  highest  ideal,  (I  must  add)  I  mean  that  divine 
manhood  which  the  occult  Philosophy  contemplates  the  seventh 
race  of  the  seventh  Round  will  attain  to. 

This,  as  every  tyro  knows,  depends  largely  upon  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  Universal  Love,  and  hence  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  some  practical  philanthropic  work  is  the  first 
requisite.  Even  this  state,  I  admit,  is  not  absolute  perfection  : 
but  that  maximum  limit  of  ultimate  spiritual  perfection  is  be- 
yond our  comprehension  at  present.  That  condition  can  only 
be  intellectually  realized  as  a  practical  ideal  by  those  divine 
men  Dhyan  Chohans.  To  be  identified  with  the  all,  we  must 
live  in  and  feel  through  it.  How  can  this  be  done  wiihout  the 
realization   of  the  feeling   of    Universal    Love?      Of    course 
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Adeptship  is  not  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  occultism  does  not  fix  any  unpleasant  place  or  locality  for 
those  wdio  do  not  accept  its  dogmas.  It  only  recognises  higher 
and  higher  evolution  according  to  the  chain  of  causation  work- 
ing under  the  impulse  of  Nature's  immutable  law.  The  article 
on  "  occult  study"  in  the  last  number  gives  the  uecessary  ex- 
planation on  this  point. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  find  that  the  very  thing  I  attempted  to 
point  out  in  that  article  to  be  mischievous  in  its  results  is  again 
put  forward  as  a  desirable  attribute  or  adjunct  of  true  contem- 
plation. I  would  ask  my  correspondent  to  read  again  the  same 
article,  with  these  additional  remarks,  before  thinking  of  the 
necessity  of  any  peculiar  or  particular  posture  for  the  purpose 
of  contemplation.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  unable  to  prescribe  any 
specific  posture  for  the  kind  of  incessant  contemplation  that  1 
recommend. 
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"  There  is  a  time  when  the  unknown  reveals  itself  in  a 
mysterious  way  to  the  spirit  of  man.  A  sudden  rent  in 
the  veil  of  darkness  will  make  manifest  things  hitherto 
unseen,  and  then  close  again  upon  the  mysteries  within"— 

Victoi*  Hugo, 
"  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous." — 
Concentration  of  the  mind  means  the  permanent  predominance 
of  one  set  of  ideas  or  thoughts  over  the  rest.     Our    mind   is   so 
constituted  that  it  has  a   natural   tendency  to    be   lost   in   the 
labyrinth  of  the  senses.     Guided  by  unlimited  desires,  the  mind 
hovers  over  a  thousand  and  one  objects  of  senses,   and   the   at- 
tention being  thus  divided  the  mental    energy    so   spent   is  not 
productive  of  far  reaching  results.     Biographies  of  great   men 
show  that  the  real  difference  between  them  and  the  common  herd 
lies  in    the    power    of   concentration    of  thought.       Scientists, 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  acquire  such  wonderful  control  over 
the  mind  that  they  can,  at  will,   immerse   themselves   in   their 
special    subjects,    with   all-absorbing   attention.      To   discover 
great  and  grand  truths,  we  must  set  the   whole  mental    energy 
in  one  direction  only.     If  we  want  to  act  up  to  any  grand  and 
sublime  ideal,  the  ideal  should  be  made  to    stand    out    in    bold 
relief  before  the  mind's  eye.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  mental 
impression,  if  sufficiently  strong  and  lasting,  is   capable    of  re- 
acting on  the  system  and  this  reaction  has  been  found  to  mould 
even  the  physical  frame  in  a  peculiar  way.     The  process,  known 
as  Bhramarikaran ;  in  our  Shastras,  is  an  instance  exemplifying 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  modern  gynoecologists  have  in   a 
manner  corroborated    observation  of  our    ancient   and   revered 
Rishis  by  describing  the  effect  of  terror  or    any  lasting  mental 
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impression,  on  the  human  of  a  Kanchpoka  (beetle)  on  the 
delicate  organisation  of  a  Telapoka  (cock-roach)  is  so  great 
that  in  course  of  time  (two  or  three  weeks)  the  insect  known 
as  the  cock-roach  is  transformed  into  a  beetle.  This  fact  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation.  In  gynoecological  works 
various  instances  are  recorded  of  the  effect  of  fright  on  preg- 
nant women,  this  effect  being  transmitted  to  the  unborn 
offspring  whose  features  were  moulded  accordingly.  If,  then, 
*  mental  impression  is  so  powerful  and  its  effects  so  very  far- 
reaching,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  proper  culture  and 
training,  we  can  bring  the  mind  to  such  a  state  that  only  one 
set  of  impressions  will  be  permanently  predominent  in  it,  and  the 
results  of  such  impressions  will  be  proportionate  to  their  in- 
tensity. 

The  practice  of  concentration  of  thought,  if  carried  out 
steadily  for  sometime,  is  seen  to  produce  (1)  psychic  exaltation, 
(2).  perceptive  exaltation,  and  (3)  moral  exaltion*  But  the 
mere  exaltation  of  the  psychic  and  perceptive  and  moral  facul- 
ties, is  not  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  success  of  such  practice. 
For  in  the  incubation  period  of  insanity,  these  faculties  are 
first  exalted  and  then  perverted.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
line  of  demarcation  between  sanitv  and  insanitv.  We  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  define  the  limit  where  sanity  ends 
and  insanity  begins.  Dr.  Johnson  has  traced,  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  the  insiduous  advances  of  diseased  thought.  Ho 
says  : — 

*'  Some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  upon  the  mind,  all 
other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected  ;  the  mind  in  weari- 
ness or  leisure  recurs  constantly  to  the  favourite  conception  and 
feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood,  whenever  it  is  offended  with 
the  bitterness  of  truth.     By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy   is   con- 
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firmed.  She  grows  first  imperious  and,  in  time,  despotic.  These 
fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions  fasten  upon 
the  mind  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish.'* 

Dr.  Winslow  speaks  on  the  same  subject  as  follows  : — 
"  An  attentive  observer,  tracing  the  first  period  of   the   evo- 
lution of  a  fixed  idea,  witnesses  one  of  the  most   curious   specta- 
cles imaginable.     He  sees  a  man  the  prey  of  a   disposition    im- 
posed by  insanity,  striving  from  time  to  time  to  rid   himself  of 
it  but  ever  falling  back  under  its  tyrannical  influence,  and    con- 
strained by  the  laws  of  his  mind  to  seek  for    some   form    under 
which  to  give  it  a  body  and  a  definite  existence.     He   will    be 
seen  successively  to  adopt  and  to  repel  divers  ideas  which    pre- 
sent themselves  to  him  and  laboriously  striving  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  delirium  which  shall  be  the  expression,  the  exact  image 
of  an  internal  condition,  of  which  he  himself,  after  all,   suspects 
not  the  existence.     This  first  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  fixed 
idea,  this  gradual  and  progressive  creation  of   delirium,    consti- 
tutes the  period  of  incubation  of  insanity. 

In  insanity,  too,  the  psychical  faculties  are  first  exalted.  Tasso 
composed  his  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  verses  during 
paroxysms  of  insanity.  Lucretius  wrote  his  immortal  poem  '  De 
rerum  Natura'  when  suffering  from  an  attack  of  mental  aberra- 
tion. Alexander  Cruden  compiled  his  *  Concordance'  whilst 
insane.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  *  Aiken's  Biography' 
were  written  by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  perceptive 
faculties  also,  are,  in  the  insane,  first  exalted  and  then  perverted. 
Hlusions  of  the  senses  and  delusions  of  the  mind  are  sometimes 
noticed  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  affections  of  the 
encephalon,  finally  insanity  and  other  cerebral  diseases  often 
manifest  themselves,  in  their  early   stages,    by   exaltations   and 

perversions  of  the  moral  sense. 
i6 
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These  two  states  of  the  mind  then,  are  found  to  he  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other.  There  is  only  a  single  step  intervening  between 
the  *  sublime'  and  the  ^ridiculous/  and  that  step  is  self  control. 

Directly  the  will  ceases  to  exercise  a  proper  influence  over  the 
understanding  and  the  emotions,  the  mind  loses  its  healthy 
balancing  power. 

In  insanity  the  power  of  self-control  is  weakened  or  altogether 
lost  by  a  voluntary  and  criminal  indulgence  of  a  train  of  thought 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  individual,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  resolutely  battle  with,  control  and  subdue.  But  in  the 
practice  of  concentration,  the  power  of  self-control  is  immeasur- 
ably enhanced.  Evil  thoughts  are  never  allowed  to  cast  their 
phantasmal  shade  across  the  clear  mental  horizon.  But  if  this 
practice  be  carried  out  without  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
collateral  subjects  of  self-purification  and  unselfishness  and 
without  the  guidance  of  a  master,  the  chances  are  that  the 
mental  equilibrium  is  overturned  and  it  degenerates  into  the 
ridiculous.  Religious  fanaticism,  sectarian  bigotry,  supersti- 
tion and -credulity  are  the  natural  outcome  of  a  want  of  self- 
control.  How  important  it  is  to  trace  the  connection  between 
a  total  want  of  sensibility  in  regard  to  those  impressions 
which  aiiect  the  salvation  of  man  from  misery  and  bondage, 
and  a  super-exalted  sensibility  in  regard  to  such  matters.  Both 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  certain  unhealthy  conditions 
of  the  bodv. 

In  my  opinion,  the  attention  of  the  physician  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  functions 
of  organic  life,  when  he  witnesses  instances  of  a  specially  ex- 
alted or  depressed  coiiflition  of  the  religious  feelings,  not  clearly 
traceable  to  the  operation  of  the  sixth  principle  in  man.  I 
am  aware  that  there  i<  a  disposition   on   the  part  of  those  who 
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take  an  ultra  spiritual  view  of  the  mind's  operations  to  exao-oer- 
ate   truths  which  ultimately  grow  into  dangerous  lies. 

V  What  cheer,'*  says  Emerson,   '^  can  the  religious  sentiment 
yield,  when  that  is  suspected  to  be  secretly   dependent   on    the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the   state   of  the    blood."     ^*  I  knew," 
he  continues,  "  a  witty  physician  who   found  theology   in   the 
biliary  duct  and  used  to  affirm  that  if  there  was  disease   of  the 
liver,  the   man   became   a    Calvinist,   and    if  that   organ   was 
healthy  he  became  a    Unitarian."     In    reply   to   this   piece  of 
pleasantry  I  w^ould  observe  that   many   a    man    has    considered 
himself  spiritually   lost   whilst   under   the   mental   depression 
caused  by  a  long  continued   hepatic   and   gastric  derangement, 
and  instances  occur  of  persons   imagining   themselves  to   be 
condemned  to  everlasting  punishment,  or  that  they  are   subject 
to  Satanic  visitation  or  hold  personal  communion   with   Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ  owing  to  the  existence  of  visceral  disease   and 
a  congested  condition  of  some  one  of  the  great  nervous  centres. 
"It  is  probable,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne, ''  that  they,  who  have  formed 
a  lively  conception  of  the  personal   appearance  of  Satan   from 
prints  or  paintings,  had  the  conception  realised  in  nervous  and 
febrile  diseases,  or  after  taking  narcotic  medicines  ;  and  it  is  but 
charitable  to  believe  that  Popish  legends,  which  describe  victo- 
ries over  Satan,  by  holy  enthusiasts,  have  had    their    origin    in 
delusions  of  the  mind  rather  than  they  were  pious  frauds." 

Self-control  then,  is  the  prime  factor  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  sublime  from  the  *'  ridiculous "  and  so  keep  the 
mind  within  legitimate  bounds.  But  in  order  to  ensure 
success  in  the  practice  of  concentration  of  the  mind,  it  were 
well,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  import  of  the  term  self-con- 
trol. It  is  not  enough  merely  to  keep  control  over  this  or  that 
passion,  over  this  or  that  wrongful   action,  but    by  self-control 
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we  should  learn  to  keep  complete  and  full  control  over  all  the 
passions,  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  that  together  form  our  lower 
nature.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  keep  constant  ^nd 
unremitting  watch  and  ward  over  our  ignoble-self.  The  practice 
of  negative  virtues  is  none  the  less  serious  or  difficult  than  the 
performance  of  active  charity  and  benevolence.  If  we  relax  the 
stern  wakefulness  of  the  reason  and  will  even  for  a  single  moment 
if  we  allow  the  insidious  advances  of  even  one  impure  thought 
for  a  single  moment,  there  is  no  knowing  into  what  ignoble 
depths  we  may  be  hurled.  Once  admission  is  granted  to  an 
unhallowed  sentiment,  it  seldom  fails  to  strike  root  in  congenial 
soil.  Man  being  a  composition  of  the  Seraph  and  the  Beast, 
what  heart  has  been,  at  all  times,  free  from  malevolent  passion^ 
revengeful  emotion,  lustful  feeling,  unnatural  and,  alas  !  devi- 
lish impulses  ?  Is  not  every  bosom  polluted  by  a  dark  leprous 
spot,  corroding  ulcer  or  centre  of  moral  gangrene  ?  Does  there 
not  cling  to  every  mind  some  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the 
past  which  throws,  at  times,  a  sombreshade  over  the  chequered 
path  of  life  ?  We  may  flatter  our  pharisaical  vanity  and  hu- 
man pride  by  affirming  that  we  are  free  from  these  melancholy 
conditions  of  moral  suffering  and  sad  states  of  mental  infirmity, 
but  we  should  be  belying  human  nature  if  we  were  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  such  perhaps  only  temporary  evanescent  and 
paroxysmal  conditions  of  unhealthy  thoughts  and  phases  of 
passion. 

There  are  four  great  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
practice  of  concentration  of  thought,  and  these  are  termed  in 
Sanskrit  (1)  Bikshepa  (2)  Rasaswadan  (3)  Kashaya,  (4)  Laya* 


In  attaining  to  Nirvikalpa  Samadhi  the  reader  is  reminded,  these    four 


obstacles  appear  \ri(b  but  slinrht  modificat 


ions. 


(1)  Bikshepa  is  that  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  which 
makes  it  ever  and  anon  fly  from  a  fixed  point.  This  habitually 
diffusive  tendency  of  the  mind  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
bondage.  The  practice  of  concentration  is  recommended  in 
our  Shastras,  with  the  primary  object  of  counteracting  this 
evil  tendency.  But  the  apparently  insurmountable  nature  of 
this  tendency  is  never  manifested  so  strongly  as  when  we 
try  to  battle  with  it.  Every  beginner  knows  how  frequently 
his  mind  unconsciously  wanders  away  from  the  groove  where- 
in he  has  been  so  assiduously  striving  to  keep  it.  Exert 
yourself  to  the  best  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  the  image 
standing  clearly  before  you,  it  gets  blurred  and  indis- 
tinct in  almost  no  time,  and  you  find,  to  your  utter  discomfi- 
ture, the  mind  diverted  into  quite  an  unexpected  and  unlook- 
ed-for channel.  The  channels  through  which  the  mind  thus 
slips  away  stealthily,  afford  it  impressions  either  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  character,  and  according  to  the  predominance  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  the  second  and  third  obstacles  are  said  to 
present  themselves.  (2)  Rasaswadan,  therefore,  is  that  state  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  broods  over  pleasurable  ideas.  Our  mind 
is  in  such  intimate  sympathy  with  those  impressions  which  are 
called  pleasurable,  that  when  it  once  reverts  to  a  train  of  simi- 
lar ideas,  it  is  very  hard  to  turn  it  away  from  them  and  fasten 
it  upon  the  point  from  whence  it  w  andered.  (3)  Kashaya,  again, 
is  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  recollection  of 
unpleasant  thoughts  whose  withering  influence  and  death-like 
shadow  over  the  mind,  have  been  many  a  time  the  cause  of 
blighting,  saddening  and  often  crushing  the  best,  kindest  and 
noblest  of  human  hearts  !  f4)  The  last,  though  not  the  least,  of 
the  obstacles  to  abstract  contemplation  and  concentration  of 
thoughts,  is  what  is  termed  Laya  or  passivity  of  the  mind. 
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In  fact  all  these  obstacles  might  be  reduced  to  two  categories 
of  (1)  Bikshepa  and  (2)  Laya,  i.  e.  Diversion  of  the  attention 
and  total  passivity  of  the  mind,  the  other  two  being  included  in 
the  first.  Laya  or  passivity  of  the  mind  is  that  state  in  which 
the  mind  is  a  perfect  blank,  and  which,  if  continued  for  a  short 
time,  merges  into  sleep.  This  state  of  the  mind  if  induced 
during  contemplation  is  replete  with  dangers  and  should  be 
perseveringly  guarded  against.  It  is  a  state  which  presents  an 
opportunity  to  any  passing  elementary,  or  what  is  worse,  it  may 
offer  the  best  conductivity  to  the  *  magnetism  of  evil.'  The 
best  remedy  against  all  these  obstacles  is  an  iron  will  to  over- 
come them,  and  a  dogged  and  persistent  drill  and  discipline  of 
the  mind  in  the  shape  of  the  daily  and  intelligent  observance  of 
our  Nitya  Karma. 

Sree  Ksiiirod  Sarma  F.  T.  S. 
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Emancipation  and  Development. 

"No  Neophyte  must  have  at  his  initiation    one    affection   or 
desire  that  chains  him  to   the  world."^Bulwer    Lytton,  "  Za- 


noni. 


>> 


It  is  said  that  the  first  step,  which  the  student  of  Practical 
Occultism  must  make,  is  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the 
world  ?  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  must  break  his 
family  ties,  throw  away  his  means  of  support,  avoid  society, 
become  a  misanthrope  and  retire  into  a  cave  or  a  juno-le,  there 
perhaps  to  amuse  himself  with  the  morbid  fancies  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  to  continually  crave  internally  for  the  very  objects 
which  he  has  pretended  to  renounce,  and  which  he  has  given  up 
externally.  He  may  live  in  the  world  and  yet  not  be  of  the 
world.  His  body  and  mind  may  be  more  or  less  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  and  at  the  same  time  his  spiri- 
tual faculties  be  constantly  exercised.  He  may  be  ^'  personally" 
in  the  world,  and  yet  spiritually  soar  above  it. 

Man  has  besides  his  physi.3al  body  two  sets  of  faculties,  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  their  powers  correlate  and  in- 
terrelate with  each  other. 

If  he  employs  his  intellectual  powers  only  on  the  physical 
plane  and  for  material  purpose,  he  becomes  selfish  and  materi- 
al. He  concentrates,  as  it  were,  his  powers  into  a  small  focus 
which  represents  his  "personality,"  and  the  more  they  are  con- 
centrated the  small  will  be  the  focus,  the  more  the  person  will 
become  little  and  selfish  and  lose  sight  of  the  whole,  of  which  he 
as  such   is   only  an  infinitesimal  and  insignificant  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  prematurely  attempts  to  send  his 
spirit  out  into  the  regions  of  the   unknown  :   that   is,   without 
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having  sufficiently  developed  and  expanded  his  intellect,  to  act 
as  a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  rest  his  spirituality,  he  will 
wander  like  a  shadow  through  the  realms  of  the  infinite,  and 
behold  spiritual  things  without  being  able  to  comprehend  them. 
He  will  become  an  "  impractical  man  '■  a  superstitious  fanatic 
and  a  dreamer.  Too  rapid  growth  in  one  direction  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  corresponding  growth  in  another,  is  detrimental  to 
progress,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  discriminate  properly, 
and  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  in  the 
right  proportion. 

To  "  renounce  the  world  "  does  not  therefore   mean   to   look 

with  contempt  upon   the   achievements   of  science,   to   remain 

ignorant  of  mathematics  or  philosophy,  to  take   no   interest   in 

human  progress,  to  avoid  the  duties  belonging  to  the  sphere  in 

which  we  are  born,  or    to  neglect   our   surroundings  ;    but   it 

means  to  renounce  selfishness,  the  love  of  self,  the  first  angel   of 

evil,  or,  according  to  Edwin  Arnold, 

"  The  sin  of  self,  who  ia  the  universe 

As  in  a  mirror  sees  her  fond  face  shown, 

And  crying,  "  I  "  would  have  the  world  say  "  I  "  ? 

And  all  things  perish  so  if  she  endure." 

"  Light  of  Asia,'' 

The  renunciation  of  selfishness  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
spiritual  growth. 

One  of  the  first  duties  therefore  which  the  Student  of  Oc- 
cultism has  to  perform,  is  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  of 
"  personality."  That  means  to  begin  by  attaching  less  impor- 
tance to  "  personalities  ,"  personal  things  and  personal  feelings. 
He  must  forget  himself.  He  must  not  look  upon  his  existence 
as  being  a  permanent,  unchanging  and  unchangeable  entity, 
standing  isolated  amongst  other  isolated  entities,  and  being 
separated  frofn  thorn  In  an  impenetrable    shell    ;  but    he   must 


consider  himself  as  an  integral  part  of  an  infinite  power  which 
embraces  the  universe,  and  whose  forces  are  concentrated  and 
brought  to  a  focus  in  the  body  which  he  temporarily  inhabits  ; 
into  which  body  ccntinually  flow  and  from  which  are  incessantly 
radiating  the  rays  of  the  infinite  sphere  of  Light,  whose  cir- 
cumference is  endless  (nowhere  )  and  whose  centre  is  every- 
where. 

To  make  this  idea  clear,  we  will  examine   men   in   his   three 
different  aspects. 

I.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  the  physical  body  of 
men  can  have  no  real  or  permanent  individual  existence.  We 
cinnot  see  it,  hear  it  or  feel  it,  we  only  feel  the  effects  which 
its  actions  produce,  or,  in  other  words,  we  feel  the  vibration  or 
convolutions  of  the  forces,  which,  acting  upon  our  senses,  pro- 
duce certain  **  mental  impressions,"  and  these  coming  to  our 
intellectual  cognizance  produce  consciousness.  Moreover  the 
constituents  of  that  temporary  body  continually  change  by  the 
processes  of  "  assimilation  "  and  "elimination."  Tissues  dis- 
appear slowly  or  quickly  according  to  their  nature  or  affinities, 
new  ones  take  their  places  to  be  replaced  in  their  turn  by  others, 
and  the  process  continues  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Neither  has  the 
form  of  the  physical  body  any  permanency.  It  changes  in  size, 
shape  and  density  as  age  advances,  from  the  buoyant  health  of 
infancy  and  youth  to  the  vigorous  constitution  of  manhood  or 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  womanhood,  up  to  the  infirmities  of 
decrepit  old  age,  the  forerunner  of  decay,  death  and  putrefaction. 
H.  There  is  no  permanent  individuality  in  the  physical 
bodv  ;   but  is  there  anv  in  the  mind  or  Intellect  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  will  first  investigate  the  meaning 
of  those  words. 

The  Intellect  iu  ccnjuclion  with  the  will  it  an  active   power, 
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by  which  all  mental  impressions  from  the  exterior  world,  com- 
ing through  the  senses,  are  drawn  together  as  to  a  common 
centre  or  focus,  and  there  heing  held  together  for  a  time  bj 
"  Memory, "  are  applied  to  some  object  or  purpose.  By 
^'  Memory  "  is  meant  the  passive  power  of  forming  and  retain- 
ing in  the  focused  condition  the  indelible  impressions  produced 
by  thought  in  the  Akasa  or  astral  Light.  Now  as  time  changes, 
so  also  the  preceptions  change.  New  perceptions  replace  the 
old  ones,  the  will  loses  its  power  to  hold  them  together,  memo- 
ries grow  dim,  and  the  intellect  changes  its  form  and  mode  of 
action.  No  grown  up  man  has  the  same  opinions  he  had  when 
a  child  ;  what  seams  to  him  wise  to-day  appears  to  him  foolish 
to-morrow  ;  our  ideas  of  rights  or  wrong  and  our  religious  or 
philosophical  views  take  their  colouring  from  the  modes  of 
thought  prevailing  in  the  country  in  which  we  live  and  from 
the  influences  that  are  governing  there.  The  intellect  is  born, 
grows  and  develops  by  change,  and  although  this  process  may 
be  delaved  or  extended  indefinitely,  still  there  must  be  a  chanire 
similar  to  that  of  the  physical  body,  and  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent individuality  in  the  Mind. 

III.  We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  man's  higher  prin- 
ciples, the  spiritual  soul  and  the  spirit.  The  majority  of  men 
possess  the  sixth  principle  only  in  an  embryonic  form,  and 
many  have  not  even  yet  a  consciousness  of  its  existence.  It 
can  therefore  not  bo  regarded  as  havino-  anv  individuality  at  all. 
unless^  accompanied  with  the  higher  portions  of  the  "  Mind," 
it  grows  and  ujiites  itself  with  the  seventh,  the  "  one  Life,"  the 
one  and  eternal  universal  spirit.  This  divine  spirit  is  a 
unity,  and  cannot  be  divided  up  into  parts  and  "  bottled  up  " 
in  the  different  individual  "  personalities."  It  cannot  be  drawn 
down  to  them,  but  thev  must  ri>e  up  to  it,  and  the  hidier   thev 
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rise,  the  more  do  their  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  expand  ■ 
The  more  they  amalgamate  themselves  with  that  principle,  the 
more  do  they  become  one  with  the  same,  until  finally  each 
^'individual"  spirit,  embraces  into  potentiality  the  universe 
and  is  comprised  in  the  All,  as  the  All  is  comprised  in  him. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  we  find  that  man's  existence  and 
acting  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  confines  of  his  material 
body  ;  but  must  extend  through  all  space.  At  the  end  of  his 
cyclic  evolution  he  will  illumine  all  space,  as  he  is  now  illumi- 
nated by  the  spiritual  rays  of  the  same  to  an  extent  propor- 
tionate to  his  capacity  for  attracting  the  said  light. 

Man  is  a  centre  of  forces,  into  which  the  rays  of  the  universe 
converge.  In  this  centre  the  work  of  Illusion  begins,  and  to 
that  centre  is  it  confined.  Effects  are  mistaken  for  causes,  and 
phantasmagoric  appearances  are  mistaken  for  realities.  The 
mind  revels  in  delights  which  are  due  to  such  causes  as  produce 
hallucinations,  and  desires  are  created  for  which  there  is  no  real 
necessity.  As  the  rays  of  our  sun  are  reflected  from  the  dull 
surface  of  the  insignificant  pebble  or  the  oyster  shell,  producing 
the  manifold  tinted  colours  of  the  rainbow,  dancing  and  g^litter- 
ing  in  various  hues  as  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  do 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  objective  world,  flowing  through 
our  senses,  reflect  their  images  upon  the  mirror  of  our  mind 
creating  phantoms  and  delusions  and  desires,  and  filling  it  with 
the  products  of  its  own  imagination. 

To  discriminate  between  what  is  real  and  what  is  unreal,  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  by  means  of  divine 
light  of  the  spirit,  is  the  first  duty  of  true  Theosophists.  In 
performing  this  duty  he  finds  that  the  love  of  self  is  illusory  ; 
that  there  is  no  permanent  real  "  self"  and  no  individual  exist- 
ence except  such  as  embraces  all  mankind,  and   when   he   once 
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fully  grasps  this  idea  and  is  willing  to  let  his  "  personality" 
die  and  disappear,  then  the  eternal  life  of  spiritual  conscious- 
ness has  begun  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  his  immortality  as  an 
integral  and  individual  form  of  the  universal  spirit  has  com- 
menced. 

Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Zanoni"  says  :  ^*  For  the  accomplishments 
of  whatever  is  great  and  lofty,  the  clear  perception  of  the 
truths  is  the  first  requisite."  From  the  fragments  of  truth, 
-which  have  been  variously  displayed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
which  are  hinted  at  in  the  various  "  sacred"  books,  but  which 
more  recently  have  been  explained  to  us  in  their  true  esoteric 
sense  and  in  a  language  better  adapted  to  our  times  and  more 
comprehensible  to  us,  it  appears  that,  as  spirit  descends  into 
matter,  the  universal  spiritual  monad  on  its  downward  progres- 
sions becomes  first  differentiated  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  that 
is,  it  breaks  up  into  different  rays  of  various  hues  (character- 
istics) overshadowing  the  different  classes  and  species  collec 
tively,  and  further  on,  on  a  higher  scale  their  "  personalities  " 
separately,  until  it  reaches  its  highest  degree  of  differential 
isolation  in  man.* 

Here  it  commences  to  reascend,  but  now  not  as  &  passive  ray  of 
the  universal  spirit  but  endowed  with  positive  activity  and  accom- 
panied with  such  portions  of  the  personality's  lower  principle,  as 
have  been  able  to  become  absorbed  into  the  same.  The  spirit  is 
the  same  in  the  descending  as  in  the  ascending  ray  ;  and  is  the 
same  ineach  ^'individual,"  But  as  it  ascends  each  ray  becomes  en- 
dowed with  a  different  hue  by  the  ^^personality"  of  each  "indivi- 

*  There  are  exceptional  cases  (of  black  magicians) :  in  which  a  still 
higher  degree  of  "  individual "  isolation  is  reached  by  an  imprisonment  of  a 
part  of  the  sixth  principle  in  the  lower  ones  ;  but  such  a  condition,  although 
loiQg  enduring,  is  not  permanent,  and  as  in  such  cases  the  seventh  principle 
is  entirely  absent,  they  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
consideration. 
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dual "  (the  higer  parts  of  the  fifth  principle).  The  more  in- 
tellect has  been  evolved,  the  more  of  it  will  there  be  to  follow  the 
spirit  in  its  upward  flight  and  to  give  it  a  distinct  character  or 
colour;  but  if  the  development  of  the  intellect  has  been  retarded, 
or  if  such  as  has  been  developed  has  been  applied  to  material  or 
"  personal  "  purposes,  the  less  will  there  be  of  it  to  combine 
with  the  spiritual  ray,  and  pure  spirit  will  be  proportionally 
bare  and  unclothed  by  intelligence  and  devoid  of  active  power , 
and  must  either  return  to  its  original  state  or  be  compelled  to 
return  again  to  earth,  to  attract  to  itself  a  new  combination  of 
Manas.  The  more  the  intellect  is  developed  and  expanded^ 
the  more  will  the  spiritual  state  and  spiritual  consciousness  be 
established  as  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  spirit,  invested  by  the 
divine  attributes  of  Wisdom  and  Love,  reaches  out  into  the 
infinite  ocean  of  the  universe  and  embraces  in  its  potentiality 
the  all. 

A  change  begins  now  to  manifest  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner,  who  has  reached  that  state  of  development,  in  which 
he  looks  upon  his  own  "  personality  "  as  being  of  little  impor- 
tance. It  is  not  only  his  own  "  personality  "  that  now  appears 
to  him  in  that  light,  but  also  every  other  "  personality  "  as 
proportionately  insignificant  and  small.  Man  appears  to  him 
only  as  the  "centralisation"  of  an  idea;  humanity  at  large 
appears  to  him  like  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  an  infi- 
nite ocean.  Fortune,  fame,  love,  luxury,  &c.,  assume  in  his  con- 
ception the  importance  of  soap  bubbles,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
to  relinquish  them  as  the  idle  playthings  of  children.  Neither 
can  such  a  renunciation  be  called  "  a  sacrifice  "  for  grown  up 
boys  or  girls  do  not  "  sacrifice  "  the  popguns  and  dolls,  they 
simply  do  not  want  them  any  longer.  In  proportion  as  their 
minds  expand,  do  they  reach  out  for  something  more  useful, 
and  as  man's  spirit  expands,   his   surroundings  and  even   the 
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planet  on  which  he  lives  appear  to  him  small  as  a  landscape 
seen  from  a  groat  distance  or  from  a  high  mountain  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  his  conception  of  the  infinite  which  surrounds 
him  grows  larger  and  assumes  a  gigantic    form. 

The  feeling  produced  hy  such  an  expansion  of  mind  is  true 
contemplation  and  in  a  potentialized  degree  is  called  ^'extasis'^ 
or  "  trance."  This  expansion  of  our  existence  "rohs  us  of  a 
country  and  a  home,"  by  making  us  citizens  of  the  grand  uni- 
verse lifts  us  up  from  the  narrow  confines  of  the  "  Real "  to  the 
unlimited  realm  of  the  Ideal,  and,  and  releasing  man  from  the 
prison  houses  of  mortal  clay,  leads  him  to  the  sublime  splend- 
our of  the  Eternal  and  Universal  Life. 

But  ^^  the  mirror  of  the  soul  cannot  reflect  both  earth  and 
heaven,  and  the  one  vanishes  from  the  surface,  as  the  other  is 
glassed  upon  its  deep."  How  then  can  this  grand  i*enunciation 
of  self  and  expansion  of  the  spirit  be  accomplished  ? 

There  is  a  magic  word  which  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries^ 
wdiich  opens  the  places,  in  which  are  hidden  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual and  material  treasures,  and  by | which  we  gain  power  over 
the  seen  and  unseen.  This  word  is  "  Dete7^mi nation  J^  If  we 
desire  to  accomplish  a  great  object,  we  must  learn  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  same  all  our  desire.  Whether  the  object  is  good 
or  evil,  the  effect  is  invariably  proportionate  to  the  cause. 

The  power  of  will  is  omnipotent,  but  it  can  only  be  put  into 
action  by  a  firm  and  resolute  determination  and  fixedness  of 
purpose.  A  vacillating  will  accomplishes  nothing.  He  whose 
heart  trembles  with  abject  fear  to  give  up  old  habits,  inclina- 
tions and  desires,  who  is  afraid  to  fight  and  subdue  his  passions, 
who  is  the  slave  of  self  and  clings  with  cowardly  apprehension 
to  the  delusions  of  life,  can  accomplish  nothing.     Vices  do  not 
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cling  to  man,  but  man  clings  to  them  and  is  afraid  to  let  go  his 
hold  and  loose  his  grasp,  either  because  he  overestimates  their 
value  and  utility,  or,  perhaps,  imagines  that  by  doing  so  his 
illusive  self  may  be  precipitated  into  the  infinite  nothing  and 
be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  fancied  rocks  below.  Only  he,  who 
is  willing  to  let  his  "  personality  "  die,  can  live,  and  only  when 
personal  feelings  and  desires  are  put  to  rest  then  man  becomes 
immortal. 

How  can  he,  that  has  not  the  power  to  command  himself, 
become  able  to  command  others  ?  A  servant,  to  become  a  mas- 
ter, must  first  become  free,  and  freedom  is  only  acquired  by 
determination  and  will  put  into  action.  An  Adept  is  not  made 
he  must  crrow  to  become  such  by  his  own  exertions.  He  who 
dives  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  loses  the  sight  of  the  sun,  and 
he  who  sinks  into  matter  cannot  perceive  the  spirit.  He  who  is 
wedded  to  wrong  ideas  or  opinions,  or  chained  to  superstitions, 
cannot  behold  the  truth.  Old  ideas,  loves  and  opinions  die 
hard.  They  have  grown  up  with  us,  we  have  become  attached, 
to  them,  and  it  is  just  as  painful  to  see  them  die  as  to  lose  an 
esteemed  relative  or  friend. 

They  are  often  our  own  children.  We  have  created  or  adopt- 
ed,  nursed,  nourished  and  trained  them  ;  they  have  been  our 
companions  for  years,  and  it  seems  cruel  and  sacrilegious  to 
drive  them  away.  They  appeal  to  our  mercy,  and,  when  once 
dismissed,  return  again,  clamouring  for  our  hospitality  and  ex- 
postulating their  rights.  But  we  shall  get  rid  of  them  easily, 
if  we  call  to  our  aid  a  powerful  genius,  whose  name  is  determi- 
nation. He  will  put  into  action  the  will,  and  will  is  a  power- 
ful giant  without  any  sentimentality,  who,  when  once  set  into 
motion,  becomes  irresistible. 


CHAPTER  IIII. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  PATH  TO  INFINITE  LIFE. 

**  He  who  lives  in  life  as  if  he  were  in  eternity,  and  in  eternity  as  if 
he  were  in  life,  is  free." — Jackoh  Boehme. 

To  picture  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  in  forms,  and 
to  describe  the  unimaginable  in  words,  is  a  task  whose  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  all  wlio  ever  attempted  it.  The 
formless  cannot  be  described  in  forms,  it  can  only  be  represent- 
ed by  allegories  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  whoso 
minds  are  oj)en  to  the  illumination  of  truth.  The  misunder- 
standings of  allegorical  expressions  in  the  sacred  books  has  led 
to  religious  wars,  to  the  torturing,  burning,  and  killing  of 
thousands  of  innocent  victims,  it  has  caused  the  living  wives  of 
dead  Hindus  to  be  burned  with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands, 
it  has  caused  ignorant  men  and  women  to  throw  themselves 
before  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  the  Juggernath,  it  causes  the 
endless  quarrels  between  some  200  Christian  sects,  and  while 
the  truth  unites  all  humanity  into  one  harmonious  whole  the 
misunderstanding  of  it  produces  innumerable  discords  and 
diseases. 

The  Bible  says  :  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord," 
and  the  Bhagwat  Gita  repeats  the  same  truth  in  the  following 
words  :  ''  Those  whose  minds  are  attracted  to  my  invisible 
nature  have  a  great  labour  to  encounter,  because  an  invisible 
path  is  difficult  to  be  found  by  corporeal  beings."  The  greatest 
poets  of  the  world  have  had  occasion  to  regret  the  poverty  of 
human  language,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  express  the 
language  of  their  hearts  in  words  ;  and  those  whose  minds  have 
been  fully  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truths,  the 
wisest  of  all  men,  such  as  Buddha  and  Jehoshua,  have  left  no 
written  records  of  their  doctrines,  because  their  conceptions 
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were  too  grand  to  be  expressed  in  words,  and  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  feel  as  they  felt,  and  whose  hearts  are 
open  to  the  sunlight  of  divine  illumination. 

Everything  in  nature  has  a  threefold  nature,  and  likewise 
the  allegories  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  as  well  as  those 
of  the  West  have  a  threefold  meaning — an  exoteric,  an  esoteric, 
and  a  secret  signification.  The  vulgar — the  learned  as  well  as 
the  unlearned — can  see  only  the  exoteric  side,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  so  absurd,  that  its  very  absurdity  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  people  endowed  with  common  sense  not 
to  accept  these  fables  in  their  literal  meaning  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  too  absurd  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ignorant, 
and  we  see  them,  therefore,  split  into  three  classes,  namely — 
first  into  those  who  implicitly  believe  their  literal  meaning  ; 
secondly,  into  those  who  reject  them  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed absurdity,  never  suspecting  a  deeper  meaning  ;  and, 
thirdly,  into  those  who  are  irritated  at  their  absurdity,  and 
valiantly  fight  the  man  of  straw  which  they  have  themselves 
set  up  in  their  minds. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  learn  can  be  instructed,  but  they 
that  believe  that  they  already  know,  refuse  to  be  taught.  For 
this  reason  the  legitimate  guardians  of  the  truth,  the  teachers 
of  science  and  religion,  are  often  the  last  ones  to  recognize  the 
truth,  and  the  old  French  proverb,  that  "  les  extremes  se 
touchenty"  is  as  true  of  the  realm  of  intellect  as  it  is  in  other 
departments  of  nature.  The  esoteric  meaning  of  symbols  may 
be  understood  by  those  whose  intellect  is  open  to  intuition,  and 
may  be  explained  to  all  who  do  not  reject  the  truth ;  but  the 
secret  meaning  of  the  sacred  symbols  cannot  be  explained  in 
words,  it  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  entered  the 
practical  way. 
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How  can  toe  enter  the  path  ? — Petrified  speculative  science, 
mouldy  speculative  philosophy,  and  dried-up  speculative 
theology  groan  in  the  embrace  of  death.  Mankind  awakes 
from  its  slumber  and  asks  them  for  the  bread  of  wisdom,  but 
receives  only  a  stone.  It  turns  to  science,  but  science  is  silent, 
she  wraps  herself  up  in  her  vanity  and  turns  away ;  it  turns  to 
philosophy  and  old  philosophy  answers,  but  her  talk  is  an  in- 
comprehensible jargon,  and  confuses  matters  still  more.  It  turns 
to  theology,  but  theology  threatens  the  obnoxious  questioner 
with  hell  and  bids  him  to  remain  ignorant.  But  the  people,  on 
the  whole,  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  such  answers;  they  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  assertion  that  the  truth  is  known 
to  a  few,  they  want  to  enjoy  it  themselves. 

If  we  wish  to  enter  the  path  to  infinite  life,   the  first   require* 

ment  is. — 

To  Jcnour^ 
To  be  able  to  know  the  truth  we  must  learn,  and  to  leara 
the  truth  we  must  free  our  minds  from  all  the  intellectual 
rubbish  that  has  accumulated  there  through  the  perverted 
methods  of  education  of  modern  civilization.  The  more  false 
doctrines  we  have  learned  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  labour 
to  make  room  for  the  truth,  and  it  may  take  years  to  unlearn 
that  which  we  have  learned  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  money,  and  time.  The  Bible  says  that  "  we  must 
become  like  little  children  before  we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
truth.''  The  principal  thing  to  know  is  to  know  ourselves;  if 
we  know  ourselves,  we  will  know  that  we  are  to  be  the  kings 
of  the  universe.  The  essential  Man  is^  a  Son  of  God,  he  is 
something  far  greater,  far  more  sublime  and  far  more  powerful 
than  the  insignificant  puppet  described  as  a  man  in  our 
scientific  works  on  anthropology. 
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Well  may  Jfan  who  knows  his  true  nature  be  proud  of  his 
nobility  and  power ;  well  may  the  man  known  to  modern  science 
be  ashamed  of  his  weakness.  Well  may  the  former  consider 
himself  superior  to  the  gods,  and  the  latter,  a  worm  of  the 
earth,  crawl  into  a  corner  and  ask  for  the  protection  of  a  real 
man  who  is  a  god.  The  rational  Man  is  a  divine  being,  whose 
power  extends  as  far  as  his  thoughts  can  reach ;  the  irrational 
man  is  a  compound  of  semi-animal  forces,  subject  to  their 
caprices  and  whims,  with  a  spark  of  divine  fire  in  him  to  enable 
him  to  control  them,  but  which  spark,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  left  to  smoulder  and  die.  The  former  is  immortal,  the 
latter  lives  a  few  years  among  the  illusions  of  life.  The  former 
knows  that  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  All,  the  latter  expects  to 
die,  or  perhaps  to  obtain  a  lease  on  his  personal  existence  by 
the  fiivour  of  some  personal  god  who  may  permit  him  to  carry 
his  iniquities  into  a  sphere,  in  which  only  the  pure   can   exist.''*^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  useful,  the  useless, 
and  the  harmful.  The  most  useful  knowledge  is  the  one  which 
relates  to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  to  his  destiny,  and  to  his 
possibilities.  There  is  no  higher  knowledge  than  the  know- 
ledge of  religion;  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  spiritual,  emotional,  and  physical  nature  of  man.  He 
who  has  this  knowledge  is  necessarily  the  true  physician  for  the 
soul  as  well  as  for  the  body,  and  he  heals  by  the  power  of  his 
spirit.  An  attempt  to  separate  religion  from  science  and  the 
practice  of  morality  from  the  practice  of  medicine  leads  to 
illusions  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

The  useless  knowledge  is   the   knowledge   of,   or   rather   the 

adherence  to,  illusions  and  falsehoods ;  it  is  no   real  knowledge, 
although  it  embraces  a  great  deal  of  what  is  considered  of  great 
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importance  in  civilized  countries  that  men  should  know.  Many 
of  our  ''  scientific  attainments"  confer  no  real  knowledge, 
because  they  are  based  upon  misconceptions,  and  however 
logical  the  deductions  made  from  false  premises  may  be,  false- 
hoods can  produce  only  falsehoods. 

As  long  as  the  true  nature  of  man  is  not  known,  his  lower  in- 
terests are  mistaken  for  his  higher  ones.  Scientific  attainments 
are  often  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  to 
speculate  on  the  ignorance  of  those  that  have  no  such  in- 
tellectual acquirements,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
beliefs  to  obtain  money  and  material  comfort.  Such  scientific 
attainments  may  be  good  for  such  purposes,  but  they  retard  the 
progress  of  man  in  a  spiritual  direction  they  are  therefore — to 
say  the  least — useless  for  the  only  true  and  permanent  interest 
of  man. 

The  harmful  knowledge  consists  in  scientific  attainments 
without  any  corresponding  perception  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
truth.  It  is  only  partial  knowledge,  because  it  recognizes  only 
a  part  of  the  truth.  A  high  intellectual  development  without 
any  corresponding  growth  of  morality  is  a  curse  to  mankind. 
Knowledge  to  be  good  must  be  illuminated  by  Wisdom,  know- 
ledge without  wisdom  is  dangerous  to  possess.  Misunderstand- 
ing and  misapplication  of  truths  are  the  source  of  suffering. 

The  attainment  of  power  is  often  not  accompanied  with  any 
proper  understanding  how  to  apply  that  power  wisely.  The 
invention  of  the  fulminates  of  mercury,  of  gunpowder  and 
nitro-glycerine,  has  caused  much  suffering  to  a  large  part  of 
humanity.  Not  that  the  substances  applied,  or  the  forces  which 
are  liberated,  are  intrinsically  evil,  but  their  misunderstanding 
or  misapplication  leads  to  evil  results.  If  all  men  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  understand  the  laws  which   govern  them. 
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and  wise  enough  to  employ  them  for   good   purposes   only,   no 
evil  results  would  follow. 

If  we  proceed  a  step  further  and  imagine  intellectual  but 
wicked  and  selfish  people  possessed  not  only  of  the  power  to 
employ  explosives,  poisonous  drugs,  and  medicines  to  injure 
others,  but  able  to  send  their  own  invisible  poisonous  influences 
to  a  distance,  to  leave  at  will  the  prison-house  of  the  physical 
body  and  go  out  in  their  astral  forms  to  kill  or  injure  others, 
the  most  disastrous  results  would  follow.  Such  forbidden 
knowledge  has  been  and  is  sometimes  possessed  by  people  with 
criminal  tendencies,  a  fact  which  is  universally  known  in  the 
East,  and  upon  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  such  facts  have 
been  established  on  many  occasions,  and  among  others  by 
many  of  the  witch  trials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Modern  scientists 
may  now  laugh  at  these  facts,  but  the  doctors  of  law,  of 
medicine  and  of  theology  of  their  times  were  as  sure  of  their 
knowledge  then  as  their  modern  representatives  are  of  their 
own  opinions  to-day,  and  the  former  had  as  many  intellectual 
capacities  as  the  latter.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  former 
knew  these  facts,  but  gave  a  wrong  explanation,  the  latter 
refuse  to  examine  them  and  give  no  explanation  at  all. 

Man  is  continually  surrounded  by  unseen  influences,  and  the 
astral  plane  is  swarming  with  entities  and  forces,  which  are  act- 
ing upon  him  for  good  or  lor  evil,  according  to  his  good  or  evil 
inclinations.  At  the  present  state  of  evolution  man  has  a 
physical  body,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  modify  the 
influence  from  the  astral  plane  and  to  shelter  him  against  the 
'•  monatera  of  the  deep^^ 

If  the  physical  body  is  in  good  health,  it  acts  as  an  armour, 
and  moreover  man  has  the  power  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  his 
will,  to  so  concentrate  the  odic  aura  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
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as  to  render  his  armour  impenetrable;  but  if  by  bad   health,  by 
a     careless   expenditure   of     vitality,    or   by   the   practice   of 
mediumship,  he  disperses    through  space  the   odic   emanations 
belonging   to   his   sphere,   his     physical   armour   will   become 
weakened  and  unable  to  protect  him ;  he   becomes  the  victim    of 
elementaries  and  elemental  forces,  his  mental  faculties  will  lose 
their  balance,  and  sooner  or  later  he    will,   like   the   symbolical 
Adam  and  Eve,  know  that    he  is  naked,   and   exposed   to    in- 
fluences which  he  cannot  repel.     Such  is  the    result  for   which 
those  ignorantly  crave  who  wish  to   obtain  knowledge   without 
corresponding  morality.     To  supply  the  ignorant  or  weak    with 
powers  of  destruction  would    be    like    providing  children    with 
gunpowder  and  matches  for  play. 

Only  an  intelligent  and  well-balanced  mind  can  discriminate 
properly  and  dive  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Nature.  "  Only 
the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God."  He  who  has  reached  that 
stage  need  not  search  for  an  Adept  to  instruct  him  ;  the  higher 
intelligences  will  be  attracted  to  him  and  become  his  instructor, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
an  animal  or  of  a  flower. 

A  harp  does  not  invent  sound  but  obeys  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  instrument,  the  sweeter  may  be 
the  music.  A  diamond  does  not  originate  light,  but  reflects  it, 
and  the  purer  the  diamond  the  purer  will  be  its  lustre.  Man 
does  not  invent  original  thought,  will,  and  intelligence.  He  is 
a  mirror  in  which  the  thought  of  the  supreme  cause  is  reflected, 
an  instrument  through  which  the  eternal  will  expresses  itself  ; 
a  pearl  filled  with  a  drop  of  water  from  the  universal  ocean  of 
intelligence, 

"  if  you  eat  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  you  will  surely  die." 
Your  personality  will  be  swallowed  up  by  a   realization  of  the 
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fact  that  personal  isolation  is  only  an  illusion,  and  that  you  are 
one  with  the  all.  But  as  your  personality  dies,  a  greater  truth 
opens  before  you,  and  you  become  not  only  God-like,  but  God 
(Good). 

He  who  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  need  not  in- 
quire for  somebody  to  bring  him  pure  air.  Pure  air  surrounds 
him  there  on  all  sides.  The  realm  of  wisdom  is  not  limited,  and 
he  whose  mind  is  receptive  will  not  suffer  from  want  of  divine 
influx  to  feed  his  aspiration. 

The  school  in  which  the  occultist  graduates  has  many  classes, 
each  class  representing  a  life.  The  days  of  vacation  may  arrive 
before  the  lesson  is  learned,  and  what  has  been  learned  may  be 
forgotten  during  the  time  of  vacation  ;  but  still  the  impression 
remains,  and  a  thing  once  learned  is  easily  learned  again.  This 
accounts  for  the  different  talents  with  which  men  are  endowed, 
and  for  their  propensities  for  good  or  for  evil.  No  effort  is 
lost,  every  cause  creates  a  corresponding  affect,  no  favours  are 
granted,  no  injustice  takes  place.  Blind  to  bribes  and  deaf  to 
appeals  is  the  law  of  justice,  dealing  out  to  every  one  according 
to  his  merits  or  demerits  ;  but  he  who  has  no  selfish  desire  for 
reward,  and  no  cowardly  fear  of  punishment,  but  who  dares  to 
act  rightly  because  he  cannot  do  wrong,  identifies  himself  with 
the  law,  and  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  law  will  he  find  his 
Power. 

The  second  requirement  is 

To  Want. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  receive  the  truth  we  will  not  obtain  it, 
because  it,  rests  in  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  a  power  that 
follows  the  universal  law  of  attraction  ;  it  "  gravitates"  to  the 
mind  that  corresponds  to  its  vibrations,  and  is  repulsed  by 
discords. 
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Men  believe  that  they  love  the  truth,  but  there  are  few  who 
iesire  it.  They  love  only  welcome  truths  ;  those  that  are  un- 
welcome are  usually  rejected.  Opinions  which  flatter  the  vanity 
Jind  are  in  harmony  with  accustomed  modes  of  thought  are 
accepted  ;-8trange  truths  are  often  regarded  with  astonishment 
and  driven  away  from  the  door.  Tlicy  are  often  afraid  of  that 
which  they  do  not  know,  and,  not  knowing  the  truth,  they  are 
afraid  to  receive  it.  They  ask  new  truths  for  their  passports, 
and  if  tjiey  do  not  bear  the  skimp  of  some  fashionable  authority 
they  are  looked  upon  as  illegitimate  children,  and  arc  not  j)er- 
niitted  to  grow. 

IIoiL'  shall  we  know  the  truth  ?  Irrational  man  asks  for  exter- 
nal proofs,  but  rational  man  requires  no  otlier  certificate  for  tlie 
truth  but  its  own  appearance.  There  can  be  no  differeuce  be- 
tween speculative  and  vnict\<^'A  knowledge ',  an  opinion  based 
upon  mere  speculation,  is  no  knowledge.  Knowledge  can  onlv 
be  attained  by  speculation,  if  the  speculation  is  accompanied  by 
experience.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  truth  must  practise 
it ;  those  who  cannot  practise  it  will  not  know  it  ;  speculations 
without  practice  can  only  lead  to  doubtful  opinions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
doubtful  opinions  by  speculation.  One,  comparable  to  the  slow 
and  tedious  work  of  ascending  a  river  from  its  mouth,  is  to  in- 
vestigate effects  and  to  guess  at  their  causes.  It  i^  the  mdwtive 
method,  usually  followed  by  scieuc(^  and  resembles  the  wander- 
ings of  a  man  aronnd  tlie  peri[)hery  of  a  large  cirele,  in  the 
attempt  to  find  its  invisilde  centre.  The  other  is  the  deducUvc 
niethocj.  and  consists  in  mentally  ascending  to  the  centre  of  that 
circle  xxm\  investi^^ate  the  cause  and  to  follow  its  eliVcts  t<^wards 

the  periphery.     Ti,e  latter  metho.l  would  be  the   e-isiest    U    the 
4  J 
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centre  were  known,  or  if  it  could  be  found  by  the  intellect 
But  the  innermost  centre  of  all  things  is  the  spirit,  and  it  can- 
not be  grasped  by  the  intellect  of  mortal  man,  much  less  be 
perceived  by  his  physical  senses. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  true  practical  knowledge  of  spiritual 
truths  is  to  develop  true  power  of  spiritual  perception — in 
other  words,  the  awakening  of  the  inner  consciousness  to  the 
reco<7nition  of  truth.  Only  a  mind  which  has  been  purified 
from  all  selfish  desires,  and  is  filled  with  a  strong  determination 
to  learn  the  truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth,  is  thereby 
"  dulv  and  truly  prepared "  to  enter  the  temi)le  of  wisdom. 
The  Adept,  who  has  succeeded  in  uniting  his  consciousness 
with  the  centre  of  the  Universal  Mind,  can  from  thence  survey 
the  infinite  all,  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  are  open  before  him. 
He  who  has  brought  his  whole  being  into  consonance  with 
the  Universal  Mind  can  mentally  enter  into  the  very  centre 
of  things  and  recognize  their  character.  Those  who  can  recog- 
nize the  truth  by  spiritual  perception  do  not  depend  on  opinions, 
and  arguments  used  against  them  are  thrown  away,  beciiuse  they 
hioiv  the  truth,  and  no  amount  of  arguing  can  make  them  dis- 
believe what  thev  know.  There  are  intellectual  men  who  at- 
tempt  to  use  arguments  against  the  Adepts,  because  the  former 
are  not  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  spiritual  per- 
ception, and  compare  that  state  with  the  intellectual  working  of 
their  material  brains. 

To  enter  a  state  in  which  universal  truth  may  come  to  our 
direct  perception,  no  intellectual  labour  but  spiritual  develop- 
ment is  required.  We  must  become  master  of  our  own  thoughts 
and  desires,  and  be  able  to  sink  our  thoughts  into  the  invi- 
sible centre  of  all.  To  do  this  re(j[uires  effort  and  perseverance, 
and  the  average  investigator,    linding    it    easier    to    perfect    his 
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Vi 


physical  instruments  than  to  educate  his  spiritual  faculties, 
usually  remains  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  details, 
and  argues  himself  into  a  belief  that  the  original  cause  cannot 
be  known. 

Men  do  not  seriously  desire  the  truth,   because   they   cannot 
estimate  what  they  do  not  know,   and  they  do  not  know  it  be- 
cause they  cannot  reach   what   they   do   not   seriously   desire. 
Mere  curiosity,   or  a  wish  to  learn  to   know   the   truth   at   our 
leisure  without  neglecting  the  claims  of  the   elementary   king- 
dom composing  our  soul,  is  not  sufficient  to   attract  the   spirit. 
Man  is  chained  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Elementals  with  a  thousand 
chains.     The  inhabitants  of  his  soul  appear  before  him  in  their 
most  seductive  forms.     If  they  are  driven   away    they    change 
their  masks  and    renew   their   petitions   in  some   other   form. 
But  the  chains  by  which  man  is  bound    are  forged  by    his    own 
desire.      His  vices  do  not  cling  to  him   against   his   will.      He 
clings  to  them,  and  they  will  desert    him   as  soon   as  he    rises 
up  in  the  strength  and  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  shakes  them 

off. 

The  third  requirement  is  therefore 

To  Bare. 

We  must  dare  to  act  and  throw  off  our  desires,  instead  of 
waiting  patiently  until  they  desert  us.  We  must  dare  to  tear 
ourselves  loose  from  occustomed  habits,  irrational  thoughts,  and 
selfish  considerations,  and  from  everything  that  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  our  recognition  of  the  truth.  We  must  dare  to  conquer 
ourselves  and  to  conquer  the  world  ;  dare  to  face  the  ridicule  of 
the  io-norant,  the  vilifications  of  bigots,  the  haughtiness  of  the 
vain,  the  contempt  of  the  learned,  and  the  envy  of  the  small  ; 
dare  to  proclaim  the  truth  if  it  is  useful  to  do    so,    and   dare   to 
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be  silent  if  taunted  by  the  fool.*  We  must  dare  to  face 
poverty,  suffering,  and  isolation,  and  dare  to  act  under  all 
circumstances  according  to  our  higliest  conception  of  truth. 

All  this  niiglit  be  easily  accomplished,  if  tlie  will  of  man 
were  free;  if  man  were  his  own  master  and  not  bound  with  the 
chains  of  the  soul;  but  man  is  a  relative  being,  and  as  such  his 
will  can  only  be  free  to  a  certain  extent;  it  can  only  enjoy  a 
relative  liberty  as  long  as  it  is  a  slave  to  desire.  Man  may 
perform  certain  acts  and  leave  others  undone  if  he  chooses;  but 
his  desires  determine  his  choice,  and  man  acts  in  obedience  to 
tliem.     A  man  who  is  free  has  the  power  to   will  that  which   ho 

does  not  desire,  and  not  to  will  that  to  which  his  desires  attract 
him. 

To  make  the  will  free,  action  is  required,  and  each  action 
strengthens  the  will,  and  each  unselfish  deed  increases  its 
power.  la  unity  is  power.  To  render  our  will  powerful  we 
may  unite  it  with  the  will  of  others,  and  if  the  desires  of  the 
others  are  different  from  ours,  our  will  may  thereby  become 
free  from  our  own  desires.  In  action  is  strength.  If  we 
oppose  our  will  to  the  will  of  others,  by  acting  against  tlie 
desires  of  others,  we  may  increase  its  strength,  but  we  become 
thereby  isolated  from  others. 

There  is  only  one  universal  power  of  will,  because  divinity  is 
a  whole.  It  may  act  in  the  direction  for  good  and  m  the 
direction  for  evil;  but  its  action  for  good  is  the  strono-est 
because  it  emanates  from  the  eternal  source  of  all  good.  This 
will-power  being  the  collective  sum  of  all  will-power  in  the 
universe,  is  the  power  that  moves  the  worlds.  It  is  necessarily 
innneasurably  stronger  than  any  invidual  will-power  can 
possibly  be,  because  the  whole  is  larger  than  the  part,    and    the 
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infinite  o:reater  than  the  finite.  He  who  unites  his  own  will 
with  the  universal  will  beccmes  powerful;  he  who  exercises 
his  will  by  opposing  it  may  become  strong,  but  while  the  former 
attains  eternal  life  with  the  whole,  the  latter  causes  his  own 
destruction,  as  he  will  finally  be  crushed  by  the  opposing  force 
which  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  he. 

There  are  consequently  three  ways  to  develop  the  power  of 
will  and  to  make  it  free  of  desire  : 

The />'S^  is  to  act  against  our  own  desires  by  forcing  our- 
selves to  perform  acts  which  are  disagreeable  and  painful. 
This  method  used  to  be  prevalent  in  the  West  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  to-day  practised  in  the  East  by  Fakirs 
and  the  lower  class  of  ascetics.  It  is  a  method  by  which  people 
disposed  to  witchcraft  may  obtain  sufficient  strength  of  will 
to  control  some  of  the  lower  Elementals  and  acquire  power  to 
affect  men  and  animals  at  a- distance  by  the  influence  of  their 
will.  It  consists  in  the  endurance  of  pain  with  indifference,  and 
the  accounts  given  by  travellers  in  the  East  show  to  what 
height  of  absurdity  such  practices  have  been  carried  out.  But 
while  such  practices  may  strengthen  the  will,  they  Jo  not 
eradicate  desires:  but  they  rather  increase  the  desires  by  the 
law  that  every  action  is  followed  by  a  proportionate  reaction. 
Seen  in  the  proper  light,  people  given  to  such  practices  do  not 
act  against  their  desires;  because  their  principle  desire  is  the 
attainment  of  personal  power,  to  which  their  minor  desires  are 
only  subordinate.  Penances  and  tortures  are  therefore  worse 
than  useless  for  the  higher  development  of  the  soul. 

The  second  way  is  to  sacrifice  our  desire  to  the  power  of 
20od,  and  to  act  under  all  circumstances  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  If  we  then  have  any  desires  that  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  those  desires  will  be  made  to    starve   and  to  die. 
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In  this  way  we  will  unite  ourselves  with  the  power  of  good  and 
attain  the  infinite  good. 

The  third  way  is  to  sacrifice  our  desire  to  the  power  of  evil 
by  doing  evil  without  any  selfish  considerations.  By  doing  so 
we  unite  ourselves  with  the  power  of  evil  and  will  perish  with 
it  at  the  end. 

Philosophical  courage  is  a  quality  for  which  men  are 
respected  everywhere.  The  Red  Indian  prides  himself  at  his 
inditference  to  physical  pain,  the  Fakir  undergoes  tortures  to 
strengthen  his  will-power,  the  civilized  soldier  is  eager  to 
prove  his  contempt  for  danger,  and  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  But  there  are  deeds  to 
perform  that  require  a  courage  of  a  superior  kind.  It  requires 
only  momentary  outbursts  of  power  or  temporary  efforts  of 
will  to  perform  a  daring  deed  on  the  physical  plane,  and  after 
it  is  accomplished  it  is  followed  by  satisfaction  and  rest;  but  in 
the  realm  of  the  soul  there  is  no  rest  for  those  that  have  not 
succeeded  in  eradicating  that  which  is  evil.  A  continual  and 
unremitted  strain  is  needed  to  keep  the  emotions  in  order,  and 
this  strain  is  rendered  still  more  fatiguing  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  our  own  will  whether  or  not  we  will 
endure  it,  and  that  if  we  relax  the  bridle  and  allow  our 
emotions  to  run  free  and  disorderly,  sensual  gratification  is 
the  result.  It  requires  a  courage  of  the  highest  order  to  act 
under  all  circumstances  in  obedience  to  the  law.  Long  may 
the  battle  last,  but  each  victory  strengthens  the  will;  each  act 
of  submission  renders  it  more  powerful,  until  at  last  the 
combat  is  ended,  and  over  the  battlefield  where  the  remnants  of 
the  slain  desires  are  exposed  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
elements  hovers  the  spiritual  eagle,  rising  towards  the  sun  and 
enjoying  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  ethereal  realm. 
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Metals  are  purified  by  fire  and  the  spirit  is  purified  by 
sufterino-.  Only  when  the  molten  mass  has  cooled  can  we 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  purification;  only  when  a  victory 
over  the  emotions  is  gained  and  peace  follows  after  the  struggle, 
can  the  spirit  rest  to  contemplate  and  realize  the  beauty  of 
eternal  truth.  In  vain  will  men  attem})t  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  truth  during  the  clash  of  contending  desires  and  opinions, 
onlv  in  the  silence  that  follows  the  storm  can  the  voice  of 
truth  be  heard.* 

The  fourth  requirement  to  the   recognition  of  the    truth    is 

therefore 

To  Be  Silent, 

This  means  that  we  must  not  allow  any  desire  to  speak  in 
our  heart,  but  only  the  voice  of  the  truth;  because  the  truth 
is  a  jealous  goddess  and  suffers  do  rivals.  He  who  selects 
wisdom  for  the  bride  of  his  soul  must  woo  her  Avith  his  whole 
heart  and  dismiss  the  concubines  from"  the  bridal  chamber  of 
his  soul.  He  must  clothe  her  in  the  purity  of  his  affection 
and  ornament  her  with  the  gold  of  his  love,  for  wisdom  is 
modest,  she  does  not  ad'^rn  herself  but  waits  until  she  is 
adorned  by  her  love.  She  cannot  be  bought  with  money  nor 
with  promises,  her  love  is  only  gained  by  acts  of  devotion. 
Science  is  onlv  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  and  he  who  makes 
love  to  the  servant  will  be  rejected  by  the  mistress;  but  he 
who  sacrifies  his  whole  being  to  wisdom  will  be  united  with 
her. 

The  Bhagwat  Gita  says:  "  He  who  thinketh  constantly 
of  me,  his  mind  undiverted  bv  anv  other  object,  will  find  me. 
I  will  at  all  times  be  easilv    found    bv    a  constant    devotion   to 


me. 


?5 
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The  Christian  Mystic,  Jackob  Boehme,  an  illuminaterl  seor, 
expresses  the  same  truth,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
master  and  his  diseiple,  as  follows. 

The  disciple  said  to  tlie  master;  ^'  How  can  I  succeed  in  ar- 
rivinor  at  tliat  supersensual  life,  in  which  I  may  see  and  hear 
the  Supreme  ?" 

Tlie  master  answered:  "  If  vou  can  onlv  for  a  moment  enter 
in  thought  into  the  forndess,  wliere  no  creature  resides,  you  will 
liear  the  voice  of  the  Supreme.'' 

The  disciple  said:     *•  Is  this  far  or  near  ?" 

Tlie  master  answered:  "It  is  in  yourself,  and  if  vou  can 
command  onlv  for  one  liour  the  silence  of  vour  desires,  vou  will 
hear  the  inexpressible  ^vords  of  the  Sujireme.  If  your  own  will 
and  self  are  silent  in  you,  the  ])er<^eption  of  the  eternal  will  bo 
manifest  through  vou;  God  will  liear  and  see,  and  talk  throuo-h 
you;  your  own  hearing,  desiring,  and  seeing  prevents  you  to  see 
and  hear  the  Supreme/'* 

These  directions  are  identical  witli  those  prescribed  bv  the 
practice  o'i  Raja-Yog,  by  which  the  holy  men  of  the  East  unite 
their  minds  with  formless  and  infinite.  All  religious  ceremonies 
are  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  into  the  region  of  the  formless 
and,  in  fact,  all  religious  svstems  can  have  no  other  Icitimate 
obj(»ct  than  to  teach  methods  how  to  attain  such  states.  All 
churches  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  church,  ^vhich  means  a 
sjyirifffol  union,  uidess  they  serve  as  schools  in  which  the  science 
of  uniting  oneself  with  the  eternal  fountain  of  life  is  practically 
taught.  P)ut  it  is  easier-  to  allovr  one's  mind  to  revel  amono-  tho 
multifarious  forms  and  attractions  of  the  material  plane,  and  to 
listen  to  the  Syren  song  of  the  Elementals    inhabiting  the  soul, 


*  Jackol.  Boehme:     "  Theosophical  Writings,''  Buok  vi' 
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than  to  enter  thi^  apparently  dark  caves  of  the  formless,  where 
at  first  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  eternal  stillness  of  night  but  the 
echo  of  our  voice,  but  where  alone  true  power  resides.  It  is 
easier  to  let  our  minds  be  controlled  by  thoughts  that  come  and 
go  without  our  bidding  than  to  hold  fast  to  a  thought  and  com- 
mand  it  to  remain,  and  to  close  the  doors  of  the  soul  to  all 
thoughts  th-at  have  not  the  seal  of  truth  impressed  upon  their 
forms  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  prefer  the  illusions  of  finite  life  to  the  eternal  realities  of 
the  infinite — why  they  prefer  sufferings  to  happiness,  and  ignor* 
ance  to  a  knowledge  of  truth, 

Man  is  himself  a  thought,  pervading  the  ocean  of  Mind,  If 
his  soul  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  truth,  the  truth  will  unite 
itself  with  his  soul,  A  talented  musician  will  not  need  a 
scientific  calculation  of  the  vibrations  of  sound  to  know  whether 
a  melody  which  he  hears  is  melodious  or  not ;  a  person  who  is 
one  with  the  truth  will  recognize  himself  in  the  mirror  of  every- 
thino-  that  is  true. 

The  highest  power  in  nature  is  wisdom,  and  it  is  the  hio-hest 
principle  that  man  can  possess.  The  highest  power  of  intelieo- 
tiial  man  is  to  express  wisdom  in  language,  the  highest  power 
of  physical  man  is  to  express  that  language  in  acts. 

Every  form  in  Nature  is  a  symbol  of  an  idea  and  represents 
a  sign,  or  a  letter,  or  a  word  ;  and  a  succession  of  such  sym- 
bols forms  a  language.  Nature  is  therefore  the  divine  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  Universal  Mind  expresses  its  ideas.  The 
individual  mind,  which  is  developed  to  such  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion as  to  form  the  best  instrument  through  which  the  highest 
intelligence  can  manifest  itself,  will  be  the  most  apt  to  realise 
the  meaning  of  that  language.  The  highest  secrets  of  Nature 
are,  therefore,  accessible  to  him   whose    mental    constitution    'm 
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SO  perfected  as  to  enable  him  to  be  a  vehicle  or  an  instruit  cnt 
for  the  expression  of  the  highest  ideas  of  the  Universal  mind. 
Arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  jjcrfection,  ]\[an  is  able  to.  read  the 
thouohts  of  other  individuals  without  the  necessity  of  speech, 
and  this  power  of  reading  that  universal  language  which  dues 
not  depend  on  sonnds  is  the  power  of  intuition— a  power  which 
in  most  men,  in  the  pres(>nt  state  of  evolution,  exists  only  as  a 
latent  spark,  while  in  more  perfect  men  it  exists  as  a  sun  illumi- 
nating the  mental  horizon.  By  this  power  of  the  mind  man 
penetrates  into  the  centre  of  things  and    understands  their  true 


meanmg. 


Snch  a  language  means  a  radiation  of  the  essence  of  things 
into  the  centre  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  radiation  from  that 
centre  into  the  universal  ocean  of  mind.  Man  in  a  state  of 
purity,  being  an  image  nr.d  an  rxtcrr.al  expression  of  the  highest 
principle,  is  able  to  ndl.  ct  and  reproduce  the  highest  truth  in 
its  original  parity,  aid  iuan's  expressions  ought  therefore  to  be 
a  porfeet  r.-^n  dr.aion  or  eel  o  of  the  impressions  v/hieh  he  re- 
c?:v(  s  :  !  ■  eragc  man  being  immersed  in  matter,  as  result  of 
a  .  Ow...  .i  lior.  of  princii.les  on  a  lower  scale  of  evolution,  re- 
cei\es  the  pure  original  rays  or:ly  in  a  state  of  rei'raction,  and 
can  therefore  reproduce  them  only  in  an  imperfect  condition. 
He  has  wandered  away  from  the  sun  of  truth,  and  beholding  it 
from  a  distance  it  appears  to  him  only  as  a  small  star  that  may 
perhaps  vanish  from  sight.  Everything  in  Nature  has  its  name 
and  he  ^vho  has  the  power  to  call  a  thing  by  its  proper  name  can 
call  it  into  existence  l)y  pronouncing  that  name.  But  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  thing  is  not  the  arbitrary  name  given  to  it  by 
man,  but  the  expression  of  the  totality  of  its  powers  and  attri- 
butes, because  the  powers  and  attributes  of  each  being  are  in- 
timatelv   connected  with  its    means  of  expression,  and    between 
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both    exists   the  most   exact    proportion  in  regard  to    measure, 
time,  and  condition. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  and  interior  language  for  man,  tho 
svnd)ols  of  which  are  natural  and  must  be  intellioible  to  all,  and 
this    language    is    either  an    interior  direct    connnunication    of 
thought  or  an  exterior  expression  by  means  of  the  senses.  This 
interior  language  is    the  parent    of  the    exterior  one    and  beintr 
caused  by  the    radiation  of  the  first   cause  ^vhich   is  unitv   and 
with  whom  all  men  are  one,  it  follows  that  if  the  original  irradia- 
tion of  the  supreme  ray  were  existing  in  all  men    in  its  original 
purity,  all    men  would    understand    the  same  interior    language 
aud  also  the  same  exterior  one,  because  the   latter  is  the  imper- 
fect external  expression  of  the  former,  and    in  fact  this  original 
language  still  exists,  but  few  understand    it,  and  none  can  learn 
it    except  by  the   process  of  interior   evolution.     The    interior 
language,    if  forcibly   expressed,  breathes — so   to    say — spirit; 
while  the    exterior   one    is    only   a    succession  of  sounds.     The 
key    to   that   interior      language  .  is    in     the     divine     LogoSy 
the    key    to    the    exterior    one    is    in    the    mental   organiza- 
tion of  collective  bodies  of  men.     Man  in  his  present  condition, 
hears  the  voice  which  speaks  that   interior   language,    but    not- 
understand  it ;  he  sees  the  sacred  symbols,  but  dees    not   com- 
prebend  them  ;  his  ear  is  accustomed  to  connect  certain  sounds 
but  the  true  vibrations  are  lost  ;  he  understands    human    writ- 
ings in  books,    but   he   cannot   divine   the  hieroglyphics   that 
express  the  true  nature  of  things. 

Each  word  in  that  interior  lanjGfuaije  in  the  character  of  the 
thinoj  itself,  a  siofn  and  symbol  which  men  cultivate  unknow- 
infjlv  ;  each  is  the  centre  of  each  beincr,  and  whoever 
reaches  that  centre  is  in  possession  of  the  word  and  the  sign. 
These  symbols  are  the    essential   characteristics   which    distin 
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gnish  one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  from  others ;  by 
the?e  symbols  are  harmonious  souls  attracted,  and  one  artist 
recognizes  another  a/iist  by  beholding  his  works  ^vitlioiit  seeing 
his  person.  True  spirit  unites  ali  distances  of  space  and  tim& 
and  is  independent  of  accidental  relations. 

Men  have  ever  been  dosinng  an  universal  language.  Such  an 
universal  Ian ^niaixe  cannot  be  arbitrarilv  constructed,  or  if  so  con- 
atructed,  Avould  be  more  difficult  to  learn  than  any  other.  True 
language  must  express  the  harmony  of  the  soul  with  the  nature 
ofthiuGT^^,  and  as  Icn^r  as  there  is  distinction  of  character  and 
dishannonv,  there  can  be  no  universal  harmonious  language. 

Tlicre  is  a  three-fold  expression   of   the   divine    principle;  a 
physical,  and  intellectual,  and  a  divine  word.      The  first  is    the 
language  of  nature,  the    second    the    language    of  reason,    the 
third  one  is  power.     Each  thought  is  represented  by   a  certain 
allejrorical  sio-n  ;  each  bein^r  is  a  characteristic  svmbol  and  leav- 
ino-  exterior  imaoe  of  its   interior    state.     Each   body   is   the 
syn^ibol  of  an  invisible  and  corresponding  power,  and   Man,  in 
whom  the  highest  powers  are  contained  is  the  most  noble   sym- 
bol in  nature,  the  first  and  most  beautiful  letter  in  the  alphabet 
of  earth.     For  every  thought  there  is   an    outward    expression, 
and  if  we  have  a  thought  which  we  cannot  •  xpress  by  symbols^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  symbols  do  not  exist,  but  that  we 
are  unacquainted  with  them.     A  word  or  a  language  is  the   ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  to   be  perfect   it   must  give   perfect 
expression  to  the  thought  it  is  intended  to  convey.     By  giving 
a  false  expression  to  the  thought  the  power  of  language  is  lost. 
In  our  present  state  of  civilization  words  are   often   used    more 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  than  revealing   thought.     Lying 
is  therefore  disgraceful,  and  involves  a  loss  of  power  and   sub- 
sequent degradation.     To  give  pure   and  perfect,   expession   to 


thought  is  White  magic,  to  act  upon   the  imagination  so   as   to 
create  false  impressions  is  witchcraft,  deception,  and  falsehood. 
Such  witchcraft  is  practised    every    day    and  almost    in    every 
station  of  life,  from  the  priest  in  the  pulpit   who    wheedles— his 
audience  into  a  belief  that  he  posseses  the  keys  of  heaven  down 
to  the  merchant  who  cheats  with  his  goods  and   to  the  old  maid 
who  secures  a  husband  by  means   of  artificial    teeth    and    false 
hair.     Such  practices  are  publicly  denounced  and    silently   fol- 
lowed ;  they  will  lead  to  a  universal  disappearance  of  faith  and 
truth,  they  will  necessarily  lead  to  active  evil    and    bring    des- 
truction upon  the  nation  that  allows  them  to  grow  ;  because, 
as  the  power  of  good  increases  by  practice,  in  the  same    manner 
increases  the  power  of  evil. 

Man's  mission  is  to  do  good;  that  means  to  do  tliat  which  is 
most  useful  for  his  development.  By  doing  good,  the  more 
refined  principles  are  attracted  to  him ;  his  material  constitu- 
tion will  become  more  and  more  refined,  and  his  interior  illu- 
minated by  the  light  of  divine  reason,  until  even  his  physical 
body  may  assume  the  attributes  of  the  astral  form,  and  man 
himself  be  a  spirit.  By  doing  evil  he  attracts  to  himself  the 
unintelligent  and  material  principles  of  Nature,  the  elements 
of  evil ;  his  higher  principles  become  more  and  more  material 
and  heavy  until  dragged  into  the  mire  of  matter  by  his  own 
weight,  lie  is  unable  to  rise  to  the  light,  he  becomes  metaphysi- 
cally petrified  and  his  power  of  intuitioQ    lost. 

Man's  actions  are  his  writings-     By  putting  his   thoughts  in 

action  he  expresses  them  and  records  them  in  the   book  of  life 

• 

Every  evil  act  is  followed  by  a  degradation  of  principle,  a  meta- 
physical incrustation  of  the  soul.  Good  actions  may  dissolve 
existing  incrustations  produced  by  evil  deeds  and  re-establish  the 
soul  in  its  former   condition.     Repentance,   unless  followed   by 
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action,  is  useless.  It  is  like  the  infiniiiiiiation  caused  by  a  tliorn 
iu  the  flesh  ;  it  causes  j.a'.ii  by  gathering  to  its  assistance  tlie 
vital  forces  of  the  body  ;  but  unless  the  thorn  is  rennjved  by  the 
active  intervention  cf  the  Individual,  an  abscess  and  putn  faction 
may  be  the  result.  Man's  acts  are  h's  creat'ons,  thoy  give  form 
to  his  thoughts.  The  met.ve  endows  them  v.iih  l;fe,  the  will 
furnishes  them  with  strength. 

An  intention  is  useless  as  long  as  it  is  not  puc  into  action.  A 
siim,  a  letter,  or  a  word  is  useless  unless  it  conveys  a  meaning 
which  is  realized  bv  him  who  employs  it;  a  symbol  represents  an 
idea,  but  no  symbol  can  be  etiicacious  unless  it  is  intellectually 
applied.  The  most  potent  magical  signs  are  useless  to  him  who 
cannot  realize  what  they  mean,  while  to  him  who  is  well  versed 
in  occult  science,  a  single  point,  aline,  or  any  geometrical  figure^ 


mav  conyev  a  vast  meaning. 


Let  us,  for  instance,  examine  the  Pentagram  or  the  five-point- 
ed star.  Superstitious  and  credulous  people  believed  once,  that, 
at  the  sight  of  this  sign,  wicked  demons  ^vould  fly  away  in 
terror,  that  it  ^vould  protect  houses  against  the  sorcerer  and  the 
witch.  The  sign  is  found  everywhere,  as  a  trade-mark  or  an 
ornament.  As  understood  by  the  majority,  it  mean-?  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  geometrical  figure;  applied  intellectually,  it  in- 
vests man  Avith  power. 

It  represents,  amongst  other  things,  the  Microcosmos  of  man 
and  his  power  over  the  forces  of  Nature.  The  four  lower 
trian  fries  represent  the  f^ur  elementary  forces  of  Nature  with 
their  correlations  and  interrelations;  the  dangers  which  threaten 
him  from  the  astral  p^ane  and  the  temptations  to  which  he  is 
exposed  through  the  senses.  But  all  these  triangles  are  in- 
terwoven with  the  triangle  at  the  top,  the  seat  of  intelligence 
Bpon  which  they   all  act,  and  which    governs   them  all   by  the 
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power  of  w:il.  By  the  intellectual  application  of  that  sign- 
that  is,  by  governing  the  lower  instincts  through  wisdom— man 
gains  mastery  over  the  forces  of  Nature.  We  must  take  care 
that  the  figure  is  well  drawn  and  leaves  no  open  place  ;  that 
means,  we  must  be  always  guarded  on  all  sides,  because  if  one 
single  pet  desire  is  permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  will  be  endangered ;  but  by  drawing  up  all  the 
elon.ents  of  the  lower  triangles  into  the  higher  ones,  and  mak- 
ing them  subservient  to  it,  equil.brium  will  be  established  and 
power  will  be  the  result.  The  circle  of  triangles  will  then 
form  into  a  square-the  symbol  of  perfection,  and  man's  destiny 
win  be  fulfilleJ. 

To  the  Christian,  the  sign  cf  the  cross  represents  an  inst^ru- 
ment  of  torture  and  death  ;  to  the  occultist  it  represents  resur- 
rection and  life.  It  symbolizes  the  dual  manifestations  of 
Nature ^s  enemies  ;  attraction  and  repulsion,  matter  and  spirit, 
the  male  and  the  female  element,  and  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  lines,  the  centre  of  wisdom,   the  Rose   of  the    cross, 

the  central  sun  of  the  universe.     In  Hoc  Signo     Vijices  is  truj 
if  the  sign  is  wisely  applied. 

A  line  dividing  itself  into  twt). is •dlysioniiiw.l-refl/,  ir.d\crook- 
ed  is  the  antithesis  of  straight>.-Dr^iiToil-an^'  yj^ritlJri  pro- 
duces evil;  in  union  is  streiiirth; 

Oneoftlie  most  importanf"  iig'ns  wliWi'eatliation '  gives 
power,  is  that  of  the  douule  int.('rkcpa:f;iaJ,gle,.surr'(ju&(lM  by  a 
snake  v.ho  uito.  hs  ta.i.  Ho  who  h Js  ihoro'ugf.fy^ cVmprkended 
that  sij^ii  know.,  i.hj  iaus  of  evolution  an  J  involution,  the  descent 
of  the  sp.iit  uico  uia.te.-,  and  tiie  re.scension  of  matter  to  spirit. 
He  knows  the  aever-cn.iin-  cjcl.s  of  eternity  with  its  days  and 
nights  of  creation,  the  evolution  of  the  life-impulse  as  it  travels 
from  planet  to  planet,  beginning  in  the  elemental   kingdom  and 
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ealing  in  an  evolution  of  nvin,  fi^  beyond  the  comprehenjiou 
of  man  of  the  present  day.  Six  points  are  seeii  in  the  star,  but 
the  seventh  in  the  centre  cannot  be  seen.  From  this  invisible 
centre,  the  great  spiritual  sun  radiates  its  seven  primordial  rays, 
forming  a  circle  whose  periphery  is  without  limit  and  beyond 
comprehension,  evulving  systems  of  worlds  and  reabsorbincr 
them  into  his  bosom. 

The  present  material  nge  is  ever  ready  to  reject  without  ex- 
mination  the  symbols  of  the  past  whose  meaning  it  cannot 
I  realize  because  it  knows  them  not.  Engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
material  pleasures,  it  loses  sight  of  its  true  interest,  and  ex- 
changes spiritual  wealth  for  w  orthless  baubles.  Losing  sight 
©f  his  destiny,  man  runs  after  a  shadow,  while  others  embitter 
their  lives  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  an  angry  God,  and 
to  buy  frum  him  happiness  in  a  life  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
an;l  even  doubt  its  existence.  Ruled  by  fear,  many  bow  befo  o 
the  Moloch  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  while  others  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  reason  and  madly  rush  into  tho 
arms  of  a  dead  and  cold  material  science  to  perish  in  her  stony 
embrace,  but  the  wi.^e,  whose  fnr-seeing  perception  rea  Les 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  material  siirroundin^js  and  be- 
vond  the  du}r%  i.p[in'of  tiitie  which  embraces  his  life  on  earth, 
knows  that  it  is  in  his  own  power  to  control  his  future  destiny. 
He  ra-i'se*  tliQ-'magic  vi'aoii  it  }iis' reason  and  quiets  the  tempest 
rasing  in  the  astral  plane.  The  emotions  which  were  rushin<T 
to  his  a^'strlui^tiojx  obey  him  and'excute  his  orders,  and  he  walks 
safely  upon  the  waters  under  whose  calmed  surface  is  hidden 
the  abvss  of  death,  while  above  his  head  shines  that  bright  con- 
stellation formed  of  Truths  Knowledge^  and  Power  whose  centre 
is  Wisdom  ani  whose  source  can  be  found  in  the  spiritual  self' 
consciousness  of  every  human  being. 
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